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Preface 


Rapid developments have taken place in the last twenty years in un* 
derstanding, predicting, controlling, and guiding the behavior of persons 
who are members of smali groups. This new area of investigation is 
contributing to a slow but gradual change in educational theory. Al- 
though the individual child and methods of individualired instruction 
are still major emphases in education, some recognition is being given 
to the fact that the classroom group setting and the class group inter- 
action have an important influence upon individual learning and be- 
havior. Educators discuss in theoretical terms the importance to the 
individual of providing a good group climate and they stress the values 
of group participation in planning and in problem solving. Howeter, 
few attempts are made to close the gap between educational theory and 
actual classroom practice. 

The focus of attention in teacher education programs for some )cars 
has been upon the individual child and how he Jeams and behaves, and 
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teachers have concentrated upon tke individual and how he relates to 
the group and have given little consideration to the group and its in 
fiuence upon the individual In most instances, training programs have 
overlooked the importance of developing teacher understanding of class 
group behavior Because many teachers do not understand why groups 
behave as they do or how constructively to handle group behavior prob 
lems, they are forced into using power instead of skill as a means of 
controlling behavior Since the use of power changes surface behavior 
only, or creates other and sometimes more difficult problems, teachers 
may be troubled by recurring classroom behavior problems 

This book was written to bring to teachers a basic understanding of 
the many dynamic forces that affect the class as a group It is hoped 
that increased understanding of the various factors that influence group 
behavior will enable teachers to prevent many behavior problems It is 
also hoped that the book will aid teachers m developing more effective 
teaching methods and employing more constructive practices when class 
room group problems do occur 

In no way is the material presented here intended to minimize the 
importance of studying the individual child or to convey the idea that 
« not an effective and desirable pro 

*" significant 

S™nv«n h ' ‘ ^ffecttveness and productivity as directors o£ 
du a,d TT''" " " -"dersianding of group 

oTobleT ? I T' solving many group beSvior 

— 

mgs hfve LXeTTelated 

teaching practices An attp... ? "1 classroom situations or to actual 

ally the contributions of pt ^ niade in this book to define operation 
cation of To make L appli 

inadents of classroom grouTbXaTOr*' groups, actual 

oI specific classroom grTp^.maZs T descriptions 

vvhat has been discovered conrcrr, ^ analyzed according to 
ambitious for educators to attem recognized that it is 

analyse classroom behaviors How ” “''"“^1' group characteristics and 
psychologists to make prTctiS oZ " for social 

situations “Pcrational applications to classroom 

This book may be uspH it, ^ ^ 

as a basic text m classes designed T/ employed 

standing ol classroom group^behaviZT’' f°r ‘Jcreloping an under 
P oehavior Since the described behavior 
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suuauons are accounts of actual madents that occurred tn classrooms 
inexpenenced teasers are given a realistic picture of the type a^’ 
range of these problems Supplemented by lecture, discussion, fnd ob 
servation, students can be given both theoretical and practical knowledge 
concerning ways such problems may be handled or prevented 

Classes established for experienced teachers who are continuing their 
professional training may use the book as basic reading The references 
following eacli chapter are primarily reports of research studies The 
listed references are purposely extensive to supplement the study of 
graduate students 


In institutions where separate courses m classroom group behavior 
are not offered instructors of various education courses may use the 
book to supplement basic texts Since the material relates to teaching 
in all subject areas of the curriculum, and to a range of grade levels it 
is adaptable to many courses seminars, and pracncums in the areas of 
curriculum and method 


Classroom Group Behavior offers assistance to school districts that 
wish to establish in service study groups Not only can the participants 
general understandings be increased but by making cooperative studies of 
class groups, valuable information can be obtained and the quality of 
group living in the school and classroom can be enhanced More can 
be discovered concerning the forces involved in the relationships among 
pupils, as well as the relationship between groups and teachers Chapter 
13 was designed to encourage and to aid such study groups 
Finally, this book offers an opportunity for independent investigation 
and independent study Teachers who are no longer taking formal 
courses, but who are seeking to improve their professional understand 
mg, may find the material helpful The suggestions for ways to study 
group behavior contained in Chapter 13 may appeal to those teachers 
who are continually m\ estigating and experimenting in their classrooms 
Such studies by individual teachers, if reported, could make a valuable 
contribution toward further understanding of classroom groups 

A great debt is owed to the more than 300 teachers who were willing 
to give their efforts to describe group behaviors that aeated problems 
in their classrooms and to the many teachers who tried using participa 
tory techniques with their classes The majority of these teachers' reports 
were so clearly written that the only changes made were those to ehmi 


nate identifying data 

We are also indebted to Miss Marion Arzt, of the Alhambra, Can 
forma. City Schools who gave the first draft of the manuscript a critical 
reading and who spent many hours helping «ith the editing 
I.osA!,e,es,Ca!,orr.. 
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f “p™“«d teachers say this is the 

most difficult and often the most frustrating part of the tLching jfb 

m ^t^ool administrators are apt' 

Z “™‘ ™ of Sftteess the teachers have attained eithL 

in es abhshmg order or m developing procedures that contribute to de- 
sirable dassrooin behavior. 


Results of Investigations 


Studies concerned with determining what teachers believe is their 
most difficult task have generally found that teachers say it is maintain- 
ing class order or class control. A study made in Ohio found that be- 
ginning teachers rated the maintaining of order or discipline as tJ;eir 
primary problem. The same study found that school administrators con- 
sidered the keeping of discipline to he the greatest problem of teachers.* 

An extensive study of pupil behavior involving 10,000 classroom 
teachers found, among other things, that confusion resulting from the 
misbehavior of children made effective teaching very difficult in some 
schools. One facet of the study showed that approximately 60 per cent 
of the teachers indicated that the overall behavior of their class groups 
was difficult to handle on occasion. About one out of every 100 teachers 
said his class group members frequently misbehaved and tsere very diffi- 
cult to handle.2 

An investigation into teacher reactions to problem behavior found 
that problem behavior in classrooms vvas a cause for teachers leaving the 
profession. The study showed, also, that beginning teachers had the most 
difficulty with handling the behavior of class groups. The responding 
teachers indicated that they believed they were not getting enough help 
in undei^tanding and coping iwth difficult classroom behavior. That they 
desired additional help was shown by the fact that a large number asked 
specifically for in-service training in the area of understanding and 
handling behavior problems.® 

The problem of helping children acquire behavior patterns that con- 
tribute to the maintenance of order in the classroom is not new^ to 
teachers, as histories of education testify. The difficulty of "cleteloping 


* W. R. Flestier, “The Degiaaiag Teacher," Educational Retearch Bulletin, 2t.l2- 

18, January 1954. „ , „ u « 

* Nauonal Education Research Division, "Teacher Opinion on Pupil Cchaiior, 

Research Bulletin No. 2, 34:51-107. April 1956 „ , . 

•AfemlJ T. Eaton, Garret iVeathOT, and Bccman N. Phillips. Some Rcacuons 
of Classroom Teachers to Problem Behavior ia School,” Educational AdminutTaUon 


and Supervision, 43:129-139, Marcli 1957. 
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Although teachers plan i\ell, some days are puzzling and frustrating be- 
cause the class group as a ivhole reacts with undesirable behavior ^Vhen 
class group members waste time, become quarrelsome, refuse to cooper- 
ate, or othenvise behave in vva^s that impede the teaching learning proc 
ess, teachers often do not understand why their groups behave as they 
do or why the children do not respond in an acceptable manner Con 
versely, on days when classes respond willingly and happily to suggestions, 
teachers seldom can explain why this behavior occurs 

Because most teaching today is done in a group situation and because 
most teachers, at some time or other, have problems with classroom group 
management, the aim of this book is to broaden the teacher’s understand 
mg of groups and group behavior The group as it reacts as a whole 
IS emphasized The focus is upon actual group behavior problems that 
teachers m classrooms face Consideration is given to group characteris 
ucs. factors mfluenang group behavior, the effect of the group upon in 
dividual behavior, and procedures designed to improve or change the 
behavior o£ a dass fcsentiaUy, a major concern is with increasing the 
eBeatveness and producuvity of teachers in aU areas of the curriculum 
by e^endmg their knowledge of groups and group influence 

Two drades of intensive scientiflc study of small group behavior 

fl ma?e'altbT? *at can, 

uew o?™„Tuenc comprehens.va 

.ng of fe leai^nruL?'’" ‘"n uLerstand 

characteristic behavior pa^^ are childrens attitudes and 

standing of factors thalLderhe the befevmr 

ises a new outlook on some of the mor, n « ! Prom 

job ® difficult aspects of the teaching 

A Major Problem of Teaching 

often say" th“1't'Ts »ost ddHcult task, they 

occcpi desirable standard^ of conduct children to develop and 

U-cir job .he development ord^pw™'"”’' A.s pL of 

establishing dassioora control ’ PrLirv ’ “ointaining order. ' or 
reserv.ee teachers worry most about 
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Although teachen plan is ell, some dajs are puzzling and frustrating be 
cause the class group as a is hole reacts isnth undesirable behavior \Vhen 
dass group members is aste time, become quarrelsome, refuse to cooper- 
ate, or othensase behaie in isajs that impede the teaching learning proc 
ess teachers often do not understand ishy their groups behave as they 
do or ish) the children do not respond in an acceptable manner Con 
lersely, on da)sishen dasses respond isnlhngly and happily to suggestions, 
teachers seldom can explain ivh) this behavior occurs 

Because most teaching today is done in a group situation and because 
most teachers at some time or other, hai e problems ivath dassroom group 
management, the aim of this boolc is to broaden the teacher's understand 
ing of groups and group behavior The group as it reacts as a whole 
IS emphasized The focus is upon aaual group beha\ior problems that 
teachers m classrooms face Consideration is gisen to group characteris- 
tics factois influenang group behanor. the effect of the group upon m 
disidual behasior, and procedures designed to improse or change the 
behasior of a class Essentially, a major concern is svith increasing the 

hf of ■" =>11 areas of the curriculum 

) emending their knowledge of groups and group influence 

hasermLiI? ^ ° mtensne saentific study of small group behavior 
it madr^l^ dimemions of groups and group mfluence that can, 
.£ made mailable to teachers, be usefully applied For example, a knossl 

un?e^m&?rr " behavior tn In 
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' f 3nd many experienced teachers say this is the 

most difficult and often the most frustrating part of the tLchmg job 
When discussing teaching perfomiance, school administrators are ^apt 
to mention first the degree of success the teachers have attained either 
in establishing order or in developing procedures that contribute to de- 
sirable classroom behavior 


Results of Investigations 


Studies concerned with determining what teachers believe is their 
most difficult task have generally found that teachers say it is maintain 
mg class order or class control A study made in Ohio found that be 
ginning teachers rated the maintaining of order or discipline as their 
primary problem The same study found that school administrators con 
sidered the keeping of disaplme to be the greatest problem of teachers ' 
An extensive study of pupil behavior imojvmg 10 000 classroom 
teachers lound among other things that confusion resulting from the 
misbehavtor of children made effective teaching very difficult in some 
schools One facet of the study showed that approximately 60 per cent 
o£ the teachers indicated that the overall behavior of their class groups 
■was difficult to handle on occasion About one out of every 100 teachers 
said his class group members frequently misbehaved and were very diffi 
cult to handle ^ 

An investigation into teacher reaaions to problem behavior found 
that problem behavior in classrooms was a cause for teachers leaving the 
profession The study showed also that beginning teachers had the most 
difficulty with handling the behavior of class groups The responding 
teachers indicated that they believed they were not getting enough help 
in understanding and coping with difficult classroom behavior That they 
desired additional help was shown by the fact that a large number asked 
specifically for m service training in the area of understanding and 
handling behavior problems ® 

The problem of helping children acquire behavior patterns that con 
tribute to the maintenance of order in the classroom is not new to 
teachers, as histones of education testify TTie difficulty of developing 


R Flesher The Beginning' Teacher Educational Research Bulletin 24 12 

'^"Na^nal Education Research Division Teacher Opinion on Pupil Behavior 
Research Bulletin No 2 34 5I~I07 Apnl J956 - 

T Eaton Garret Weathers and Becman N Phillips Some Reactions 
of Classroom Teachers to Problem Behavior in School Educational Administration 


and Supervtswn 43 129-139 March 1957 
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disaplme or ' keeping disaplme” has existed ever since groups of 
children is ere organized for instructional purposes For instance, Horace 
Mann told how disaplme was kept in his time He described a school of 
about 250 students where an a\erage of 65 floggings were made each 
day ^ As recently as 1928 an article appeared that classified school of 
fenses into 17 types and recommended speafic punishments for each 
type These punishments included sudi things as assignment of extra 
work, public acknowledgment of fault, remarks to put offender in 
place, and other pumshments * 


Present Status of “Dtsctphne” in the Classroom 

Newer points of view ha\e theoretically outmoded these earlier 
procedures as disaplinary measures, e\en though the older procedures 
are still practiced in some places The idea of ‘ keeping discipline has 
changed to * development of self-disapline * Yet all the while the need 
for developing self-disapline is talked about, little concrete help m 
accomplishing this is given teadiers Articles appearing in professional 
journals continue to discuss effective disaplinary practices A recent 
publication devoted to ways of developing constructive control practices 
gives some suggestions for securing classroom control Some of the sug 
gestions made are be alert and active exhibit enthusiasm, be courteous, 
give dear, conase directions, make good use of voice tone to control a 
class use common sense, and appear to be happy « 

their nature and characteristics, pro- 
to ^id^t.d.t'' '"compassing and rational basis from which 

to guide and direct their dasses 


Clarification of the Problem 

disaplme A varietv of ^ ^onagement, class order, and class 

•d4l."' .™'LmpTe"7h„: 

meaning depends on the users bas.r “"“P' bow its 

the teaching process onenution toward children and 


DtsnpUne York Tt 
tor School offemes- 

ChanacT pp ig_(3 CUutroom Control San Fianajco 


Howard 
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"Discipline” may apply to the degree of order established in the 
class, or it may apply to the procedures used to achieve a certain order 
It IS often used in reference to individuals rather than to class groups 
as a whole Since the word often carries with it a connotation of punish 
ment, it is considered here to be an unsuitable and indefinite way of 
describing the general overall behavior of a class group The term is 
even more ambiguous when applied to the practices by which desirable 
classroom behavior is attained 

The terms class management, class order, and class control may be 
misinterpreted in the same way as the word ' discipline ' These terms 
may be used to mean the degree of order, the kind of order or atmos 
phere, or the methods by which certain degrees of order are achieved 
To increase the confusion, remarks such as This teacher maintains 
good order.- raise the question of the meaning of "f 
way does a class group behave so that tt may be sa.d. The order in this 

■'““Mlny m^Lderstandings arise because of the 

soctated with the above mentioned t t a ' oup 


Plan of the Book 

The following chapters outline a ^‘tf" rUe 

develop or point out the and actual madents 

forces that influence group described to make the concepts 

:: “^rrclnleftn^ suggeLns are made for 

developing techniques f „ dynamics are devoted to the 

Research studies in , ^^, 3 „^n,h,ps between the propertiH 

discernment and discovery o rondmons that influence the group 

or charactertsttes and the forces ° behavior tn a group is 

as a whole, and the process by „„dies relaiing m cause 

modified by the group die behavior of groups similar 

cTatrfom ^tpsTre'Snsid^ed in experiences an ef 

fort .?z: 
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the light of findings from group research studies This approach attempts 
to make the knowledge both practical and functional, but it is under 
taken mth recognition that not all that is presented here has been 
senfied b) experiments in school situations To gam most from this 
presentation, teachers need to gise it honest and disaplined thinktng 
and they should attempt to make for themselves some studies of their 
own classroom groups The material presented should be studted with 
the idea in mind that it is probably only teachers themselves who can 
discover many of the psychological principles that underlie the group 
behavior of children This hook is not about discipline, but it does 
attOTpt to develop some basic concepts abont groups to enable teachers 
to deal with some of the familiar problems of classroom teaching without 
resorting to "disaplining” individuals or to threatening class groups It 
IS not pnmanly concerned vnth an analysis of what is meant by a “good- 
class or good behavior, hut it is concerned with developing an under 
t "l considered to be ’ good ’ and why some 

pmcucK fh?i leadership 

dre on clmr “‘hec* and to 

/mwimoToTol"'””/ acceptable behavior It does not advocate the 

how desired attitude mTb“deve?“’ 

lems X’nleTdo or Riding these prol. 

children should be taughtl^ ein underlying this presentation is that 
selves what is tirtt a„d ' hi ^ ‘^“de them 

this presentation is the thought ILTSre'^ w'' underlying 
'vhat they believe is nght. but to do so defend 

of behavior In other words ‘o acceptable standards 

challenge rula set for them, but insmad''^ are nm denied the nght to 
lenge what they do not like in va i. ^ shown how they may chal 

people ^ ‘'''■""^>*"'=•‘=>-•0 provided by a society I free 

hood that teachers vlu bt' more inaease the likeli 

■n the future, for the dildrlln ih ' ''=“or. both now and 

Queitiom for Study and Durusnon 

ktoup ""lividual learner and the 

luouoocd. P''P“cd to explain or defend your position if 
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m J, “‘f e°od cimenship m school sitaatiom? Is it conformmg 

certain standards of behasior expected by the teacher? Is it primarily com* 
pliance to explicit or implicit rules? Is it conforming to behavior patterns ex 
pected by parents and the commiimty? 


3. Is Jt possible to teach children to conform to certain patterns of be 
avior and at the same time to develop individuality and independence? Is 
freedom of action necessary for the development of independent individuak? 

4 Describe the kind of classroom behavior whose promotion is the specific 
responsibility of the school What position must be taken by the school if the 
behavior learned at home or m the neighborhood is incompatible tvith the 
behavior that the school attempts to develop? 


5. Is tlie teacher ever justified m imposing certain value premises upon 
children? Specify some attitudes or values, if any, that all teachers should attempt 
to de^elop tvith elementary children What may be done if these attitudes or 
values are in conflict with those instilled m the home? Is the problem the same 
in the elementary and secondary schools? 
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Chapter 2 


Group Dynamics in 
Education 


Knoiwng that teachers have been plagued for years by problems of 
classroom behavior, it is difficult to understand svhy educators have been 
so slow to apply significant findings from group research to classroom 
practice A misunderstanding seems to exist among educators concerning 
the nature of group dynamics and what it seeks to achie\e This chapter 
attempts to clarify the relationship of this field of study to education, and 
to offer some explanations of uhy pertinent findings from group research 
have not been usefully applied to teaching raetbodology Various em 
phases and interpretations given to group dynamics m education are 
examined Because questions are asked and criticisms are made tsheneier 
group dynamics is mentioned m relation to education, some of these 
questions and criticisms are discussed in the final section of the chapter 
11 
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Historical Development of 
Group Dynamics in Education 

pioneer books o£ the early 1940’s— L Thomas Hopkins’s Inter- 
action: The Democratic Process > and Baxter’s and Cassidy’s Group Ex- 
perience: The Democratic Way 2 — focused directly upon the class group 
and its intraaction in the classroom They srere followed by a number 
of similar works and general articles in professional education journals. 

During the late forties and fifties the importance to educators of 
Slewing the class as a group was pressed w-ith renewed rigor. Bradford. 
Benne, and Lippitt= called attention to the fact that a study 
of group djnamics could open the door to a greater understanding of 
the many complex forces operating in groups, and they pointed out that 
suA study could bring about a greater understanding of the many prob 
tos o group behavior occurring in classroom situations Trow and as 

mono dvna 1 "“ “nclusions derised from research in 

group dynamics, conclusions that had relevance and held promise for 

in™t‘to^rr“’‘“'7'''^ smthesired certL findings 

Aev stmed tha^ ih ‘caching practice For exampl? 

large «tent by t ZT "^ulated to a 

tha^t these eroLf diT "n *^“P' classroom, and 

group 5tandmd5*^’nie Z- conform to certain 

penision and Curriculum n i Association for Su 

book to defining ft,??.?”™"' a section of its year- 

process The fonowin71ei‘Rufh “f *c group 

their action research studv uJ , ""’Sbam and associates published 

Gi’rir.. which direld the mtentTo" I”® 

■cu the attention of teachers and educators toward 

t Company. 19n ’’“ereclim The Don„„„„c Pncess, Boston D c. Heath 

^'“•lLi "’Trc S: The Demoeraltc Way. 

LeLind P. — j .. ^ 

for Education,*’ 


.71, ^ Brothen. 1&15 experience The 1 

“r-amies 


‘ Vs .l■.am■cTa,■^^"" Ah'.?v % 'T 


f/ealth 


Menial 


•a,^ ' of Edue. 

“loosiee. Assoaauon. 1930 

'OA bateau v^iesuon^ 

CoUege. Columbia Umteiaily. 1931. 
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vising the class as a group. However, it did not make the necessary ap- 

specific classroom situations, 
herefore little change m either teacher training practices or teach- 
ing methodology resulted from the study. 

In the early fifties, Symonds ^ called attention of educators to there 
having been an inadequate discussion of classroom relationships up to 
that time, and he said that what had been written was of a \ery general 
nature and had failed to elaborate any of the psychological principles 
involved. He stated that the influence of the group on the development 
of the individual and the consequent reactions had not been properly 
emphasized or demonstrated. He asserted that the individual had suf- 
fered because of the tendency to ignore the influence of group dynamics. 
His article introduced a special issue of the Journal of Educational Re- 
search, which was devoted to the dynamics of classroom groups 

Passow and Mackenzie ® reviewed important group research findings 
that had significance for teaching methods at all levels They commented 
that some of the classroom difficulties, such as discipline problems, failure 
in well planned projects, and resistance of the class group to change, 
could stem from a misunderstanding of the group processes in the class- 
room. The authors summarized by stating that children were taught in 
groups, and those concerned with teaching methods needed to recognize 
this fact. 


Recent Emphases in Educational Literature 

The advent of Sputnik turned educators’ efforts toward speeding up 
the educational process and toward improving teaching practices In the 
face of all the controversy about education and what should be taught 
and hotv it should he taught, the Nationa) Soaeiy for the Study of Edu- 
cation chose to present a discussion of the dynamics of instructional 
groups in Part II of its Fifty-Ninth Yearbook.® The yearbook committee 
attempted to provide an exposition of the socio psychological knowledge 
of human groups that has significance for the operation of classroom 
groups. The committee also attempted to develop the connections be- 
tween this knowledge and some of the problems that face teac ers m 
their instructional practices. This focus upon group psjchology once 
’ Pemval M Syraonds, ‘ Introduction to the Speaal Issue on Classroom Dynarai 
Journal of Educational Research, 45 81-87, October 1951 Bcha\ior.'' 

»A Harry Passow and Gordon N Mackemie. 'Research m Croup ucna^^ 

Nation's Schools, 49 71-73, April 1952 Dynamics of InslnJcUonal 

•National Society for the Study of Educa • ^ University of Chicago 

Groups," The Fifty Nmth rearicci. Pert II. dumbuted by the University 

Press, Chicago. I960 
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again turned educators toisard the consideration of classes as groups and 
ishat this implies for teaching practice 

Although a large number of group behavior studies ere conducted 
during the period from 1953-1959, not much effort i\as made to apply 
the findings to school classroom groups until the N S S E Yearbook 
called attention to the group forces operating in classrooms A recent 
copy of The Review of Educational Research summarized a number 
of group studies that is ere important to education Bradford “ reneised 
the group forces that affect learning and concluded that forces resulting 
from class group acceptance of the common task of encouraging learning 
for all members can be as influential m increasing individual member 
learning as such group forces are in improving individual production 
in mdustiy 
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Metmt ToTT have devoted consider 

A1 L T h “P“^ “ understanding of individual child behavior 
though tlus early study indicated that teachers lacked sufficient under 
standing of child behavior to recognize serious behavior problems, more 
recent studies indicate that teachers' attitudes, knowledge and beliefs 
in this area ha;e grown considerably Siouffer^^ repeated Wickman’s 
study to ascertain whether the passage of 25 years had been accompanied 
by any measurable change, and his study indicated improvement in 
teachers recognition, understanding, and practice tvhen faced with 
problems of individual child behavior Another study, published m 
1953,^* also indicated that teachers attitudes and knowledge concerning 
the personality and emotional adjustment of the individual child had 
changed over the years This increased understanding of teachers in rela 
tion to child behavior was attributed to changes m teacher training pro- 
grams, which over the years have increasingly given more and more 
attention to the topic of how the child grows, hov>r his personality traits 
are developed, and what may be done when emotional or other difficul 
ties interfere with his development 

Stendler found that when teachers were asked what they consid 
ered to be the best way to handle certain problems of individual child 
behavior, the teachers for the most part, recognized and advocated con 
structive measures for dealing with the child For the child who never 
finishes work on time, who cheats, who talks back lo the teacher, who 
loses his temper when he does not get his way, the teachers favored 
such procedures as adjusting work, praising or encouraging, or studying 
the child to find causes for the behavior 

Child centered approach to croups The evidence indicates that 
teachers have increased their understanding of the individual over the 
past 30 years because of the emphasis given to individual learning and 
individual behavior in the training of teachers however, modern educa 
tional theory has neither denied nor ignored the importance of the 
group m the learning situation In recent years more and more attention 
has been given to the importance of individuals learning to partiapaie 
effectively m groups However, educational methodology, for the most 

«E K VVirkm^n Cf..ldrens Srhaviar and Teach.r, Atniudfs New Vork The 
Comtnomvealth Fund 1928 „ , , . r-u u— ^ bv 

“George A W Slouffer Jt le e 
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again turned educators toward the consideration of classes as groups and 
what this implies for teaching practn^ 

Although a large number of group behavior studies were conducted 
during the period from 1953—1959, not much effort was made to apply 
the findings to school classroom groups until the N S S E Yearbook 
called attention to the group forces operating in classrooms A recent 
copy of The Review of Educational Research summarized a number 
of group studies that were important to education Bradford reviewed 
the group forces that affect learning and concluded that forces resulting 
from class group acceptance of the common task of encouraging learning 
for all members can be as influential in increasing individual member 
learning as such group forces are in improving individual production 
in industry 


Existing Educational Practice 

The slow progress of education m translating new psychological 
knowledge into educational practice has been influenced by the follow 
mg factors 

1 The tendency in educational pracuce to emphasize the individual and 
to individualize teacfung methods 

2 The stress placed by group minded educators upon the philosophy guid 
mg the use of group techniques with little attention paid to psy^ological 
principles underlying groups 

3 The use of imprecise and vague terms in methods texts which hinders 
concept development relating to groups and their behavior 

4 The philosophical issues raised and the cntiasms directed toward the 
use of group techniques in education 

5 The lack of a prease exposition of relevant psychological knowledge of 
groups and how such knowledge relates to actual classroom methodology 

This section of Chapter 2 discusses each of these five factors m more 
detail in an effort to clarify the foggy situation that now surrounds group 
dynamics and education 


Emphasis upon the Individual 

From the time of Wickman's study of behavior problems of children, 

“American Educational Research Association Human Relations in Education" 
Jleiiew oj Educaitonal Research XXIX, No 4, October 19 19^9 

“Leland P Bradford "Developing Polenualiues Through Class Croups Teach 
m College Record, 61 443-450 May 1960 
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published in 1928,*= teacher education programs have devoted consider- 
able time to developing an understanding of individual child behavior. 
Although this early study indicated that teachers lacked sufficient under- 
standing of child behavior to recognize serious behavior problems, more 
recent studies indicate that teachers' attitudes, knowledge, and beliefs 
in this area have grown considerably. Stouffer** repeated Wickman's 
study to ascertain whether the passage of 25 years had been accompanied 
by any measurable change, and his study indicated improvement m 
teachers’ recognition, understanding, and practice when faced with 
problems of individual child behavior. Another study, published in 
1953,*< also indicated that teachers' attitndes and knovvledge concerning 
the personality and emotional adjustment of the ^ 
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again turned educators toward the consideration of classes as groups and 
what this implies for teaching practice 

Although a large number of group behavior studies were conducted 
during the period from 1953-1959, not much effort was made to apply 
the findings to school classroom groups until the N S S E Yearbook 
called attention to the group forces operating in classrooms A recent 
copy of The Review of Educational Research summarized a number 
of group studies that were important to education Bradford reviewed 
the group forces that affect learning and concluded that forces resulting 
from class group acceptance of the common task of encouraging learning 
for all members can be as influential in increasing individual member 
learning as such group forces are in improving individual production 
in industry 
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The slow progress of education m translating new psychological 
knowledge into educational practice has been influenced by the follow 
ing factors 

1 The tendency in educauonal practice to emphasize the individual and 
to indnidualize teaching methods 

2 The stress placed by group minded educators upon the philosophy guid 
ing the use of group techniques with little attention paid to the psy^ological 
pnnaples underlying groups 

3 The use of imprecise and vague terms in methods texts which hinders 
concept development relating to groups and their behav^o^ 

4 The philosophical issues raised and the cntiasms directed toward the 
use of group techniques in educauon 

5 The lack of a prease exposition of relevant psychological knowledge of 
groups and how such knowledge relates to actual classroom methodology 

This section of Chapter 2 discusses each of these five factors in more 
detail in an effort to clarify the foggy situation that now surrounds group 
dynamics and education 


Emphasis upon the Individual 

From the time of Wickraan’s study of behavior problems of children, 
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published m 1928 ■= teacher education programs have deiotcd consider 
ab e time to dei eloping an understanding of individual child behavior 
Although this early study indicated that teachers lacked sufficient under 
s^^ndl^g of child behaMor to recognize serious behavior problems, more 
recent studies indicate that teachers atutudes knowledge, and beliefs 
m this area haie grown considerably Stouffer” repeated Wickmans 
study to ascertain whether the passage of 25 years had been accompanied 
by any measurable change, and his study indicated improvement m 
teachers recognition, understanding, and practice when faced with 
problems of individual child behavior Another study, published in 
1953,^* also indicated that teachers’ attitudes and knowledge concerning 
the personality and emotional adjustment of the individual child had 
changed over the years This increased understanding of teachers in rela 
tion to child behavior was attributed to changes in teacher training pro- 
grams, which over the years have increasingly given more and more 
attention to the topic of how the child grows, hov\r his personality traits 
are developed, and what may be done when emotional or other difficul 
ties interfere with his development 

Stendler found that when teachers were asked n’hat they consid 
ered to be the best way to handle certain problems of individual child 
behavior, the teachers for the most part, recognized and advocated con 
struciive measures for dealing with the child For the child who never 
finishes work on time, who cheats, who talks back to the teacher, who 
loses his temper when he does not get his way, the teachers favored 
such procedures as adjusting work, praising or encouraging or studying 
the child to find causes for the behavior 

Child centered approach to croups The evidence indicates that 
teachers have increased their understanding of the individual o\er the 
past 30 years because of the emphasis given to individual learning and 
individual behavior m the training of teachers however modern edua 
tional theory has neither denied nor ignored the importance of the 
group in the learning situation In recent years more and more attention 
has been given to the importance of individuals learning to participate 
effectively m groups However, educational methodology, for the most 
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part, IS approached from a child-onented point of \iew The importance 
of the group is recognized, but the emphasis is upon induidual develop- 
ment and ways the individual may be helped to relate positively to the 
group 

Group-oriented approach Although some educators, and particu 
larly elementary school educators, expound the values of emplo)ing group 
processes m certain instances, by far the majority of educators are child 
onented in their approach to methods of teaching The proponents of 
group-onented classrooms espouse group-centered techniques in class- 
room instruction, and stress the inseparability of the individual and the 
group The) believe that individuahty and onginalit) in individuals 
are developed through group partiapation The) place great emphasis 
upon individuals working together, and they particularly stress what 
can be achieved by having individuals vsorking collectively upon prob- 
lems 


A major goal of group-centered educators is the production of 
democratic atizens v\ho can not only effectively participate in collective 
action, but also initiate the collective action necessary for the perpetua 
tion of a democratic soaety Because of their adherence to this v’alue 
premise, great stress is placed upon collective group action Both child 
onented and group-onented educators approach teaching practice with 
the objective of educating individuals for effective living in a society of 
free men Both stress the importance of the individual Both emphasize 
the necessity for individuals to learn group process skills and both 
strongly advocate the use of democratic teaching procedures The differ 
ences when analyzed m relation to methods of instruction, are found m 
the kind of instructional techniques advocated Child-onented educators 
propose practices designed to provide for individual differences, and they 
hope to develop each child to his maximum potential Group-onented 
^ucaiors propose practices designed to involve the whole class group 
ey suggest such techniques as socialized reatation and collective prob- 
lem solving 


Difteresces in viewpoint All true educators hold to the democratic 
ethic that is the central concern of group-centered educators, but all do 
not apee upon hots democratic concepts are des eloped 

On the one hand child centered exponents base injected group 
procKs techniques into their pranices, and claim this process detelops 
^al salu« imimrtant to tndts.duals lis.ng m a democracj These edu 

Tsh-s if 1 of group-centered educators, but they em 

phasire the psychology of md.sidual learning and do not strei the 

L'mertl e , -dnaU Group 

centered educators on the other hand often exaggerate group techniques 
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for learning out of proportion to their kno™ value. They inflate the 
importance of coilective action and fail to set limits upon when and 
where collective action by groups is pertinent, 

Both^ mdividual-oriented educators and group-oriented educators 
stress the importance of developing effective group members to the extent 
mat a false belief is often held by teachers regarding what is appropriate 
behavior for a "good” group member. Many teachers reveal by their 
statements that they believe a good group member must agree and con- 
form to what appears to be accepted by the majority. Either blind con- 
formity is expected or outward agreement is demanded. For an individual 
to take an opposite stand from the group, creative though this stand 
may be, is to brand this individual as a "poor” group member. A belief 
IS held by some that a good group member tries at all times to agree 
and reach a concensus, for a good group participant does not obstruct 
the smooth iloiv of group processes or place barriers in the path of group 
progress even though he is firmly convinced the group is wrong. 

It must be made clear at this point that no criticism is directed 
toward the value premise of educating children for living in a democracy. 
Rather, any stated or implied aiticism is directed toward the confusion 
concerning ways that desired educational objectives may be achieved. 


Vague and Imprecise Use of Terminology 

What do educators mean when they use terras such as group dynam^ 
ics, group processes, and group relations} Such phrases are often the 
topics for discussion in textbooks and lectures, but unfortunately the 
meanings attached to them are frequently imprecise. If an understanding 
of group behavior is to be developed, it is iraperative to distinguish 
among things that are quite different. Also, clarity in communication is 
enhanced when tenns are limited to the most explicit meanings possible. 

Group dynamics. The student of group dynamics is concerned with 
investigating the formation of and changes in the structures and func- 
tions of groups, and with discovering and foraiulating the principles 
that underlie the behavior of groups. The study of group dynamics at- 
tempts to explain the changes that occur within groups as results oi 
forces or conditions that influence groups as a whole. It js also concerned 
with investigating the processes by srbich individual 

by group experience, and it attempts to make clear why certain thmp 
hlppen groups, why groups behave as they do, and why members oi 
Qc ftipv do It endeavors to show what changes occur in 
^nps over periods o£ time when numbers ot persons interact in group 
situations. 
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Some of the distinguishing characteristics of group dynamics as a 
branch of knowledge have been identified by Cartwright and Zander.^® 
One characteristic is a basic reliance on careful observation, quantifica- 
tion, measurement, and experimentation; another is that of constructing 
theories. Group dynamics not only describes group properties and the 
events associated with groups, it is concerned with how the observed 
phenomena are dependent on other phenomena or it seeks to discover 
principles regarding what conditions produce what effects. It is con- 
cerned with all of the disciplines in social science, and with improving 
functioning of groups of every kind by providing a firm knowledge of 
the laivs governing group life. 

Group dynamics has been described by Sargent and Williamson 
as a movement that has developed out of Gestalt psychology and that 
stresses the social-psychological forces within the group. In education, 
the term is frequently used to describe a movement devoted to develop- 
ing democratic ideals and to safeguarding the democratic way of life. 

In education, the term often includes the democratic ideology as 
well as wa)s groups can be organized and managed in order to achieve 
certain objectives. Used in this sense, the term not only espouses a 
philosophy based on the democratic ideal, it covers the gains that can 
be obtained, both for society and the individual, through cooperative 
activities in groups. This broad use of the term does not limit its meaning 
to a field or inquiry dedicated to advancing knowledge about group life, 
but rather it refers to a set of value premises, a set of educational objec- 
tives, and a set of ways groups may be managed in order to achieve 
these objectives. 

Another usage of the term in education refers to all the various tech- 
niques used by the group in problem-solving situations. These include 
such devices as buzz sessions, role-playing, group observation, and the 
like. Sometimes the term refers to the kind of leadership practices em- 
ployed in helping groups improve their processes. 

Dynamic group. The term dynamic group refers to the process of 
restructuring — the adjusting and readjusting of members to one another. 
Webster’s dictionary defines dynamics as “ (1) the branch of mechanics 
treating of the motion of bodies and the action of forces in producing 
or changing their motion; (2) the moving, moral as well as physical, 
forces of any kind, or the laws relating to them.” Thus, the interrelated 
pans of a group are never static or rigid, but rather they are constantly 

“Dorwin CartViTighl and Alnn Zander, Group Dynamics’ Research and Theory, 
Ev-amton. Ill Row. Peterson and Company. 1960, pp. 5-9 

” S Stansficld Sargent and Robert C, Williamson. Sonal Psychofogy, New York: 
the Ronald Press Company, 1958, pp 541-557, 
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and create changes within the group, 

,h,, the dynamic character of the group as a condition 

Aat exists because members are continually changing theh relationships 
with reference to one another. The changes occur because interacting 
individuals are m a state of tension and seek to resolte their tensions and 
return to equilibrium. Changes also occur because of changes in mem- 
bership, internal and external pressures for change, and because the group 
proceeds through various levels of organization. 

Group processes. The term group processes is frequently^ used inter- 
changeably with the term group dynamics. When used in this manner, 
the term refers to the changes that take place in a group over a period 
of time, or it may refer to the use of the group to achie%e desired demo- 
cratic behaviors or understandings. A more precise, exact use of the terra 
limits the meaning to the steps or methods followed by the group vhen 
it is engaged in exploring, investigating, and planning in problem sohing 
situations. This meaning includes not only the procedural devices used 
and the discussion techniques employed, but includes as well a considera- 
tion of the roles played by members and the practices used by leaders. 

Education has placed a great emphasis upon the procedures follos^cd 
in group planning, and upon the roles played by members. Particular 
stress has been given to how the individual members in the group may be 
helped to become “good” group members, and the skills that must be 
acquired in order to work tveJl in a group situation. The eJTorts of educa- 
tion have been mainly focused upon deieloping an understanding of 
group processes that lead to group problem sohing and group consensus. 

At times, this concern for developing skill in working in group 
situations has been emphasized to the extent that concern lor the process 
has taken precedence over consideration of the particular problem on 
•which a group has been working. Many times there has been a failure 
to recognize that groups do not function well on problems that arc not 
truly of concern to the group as a whole. In raethods-of-education classes, 
for example, students are sometimes grouped for the purpose of develop- 
ing a unit. Such a problem may be a inic group problem lo a number of 
teachers working in a school system who hate need for such a unit. To 
students in college classes, howeier, such a problem is more Itldy to If 
one of concern only to indiWduals. There are many reasons ';h) th” •’ 
true College students in class situations are motirated by indmduaJ 
goali. The grading system creates competition among memben. There 
-Hubert Bonner, Croup Oynom.er, Primlpt,, end AppUecltom. Soil- The 
Ronald Press Company, 1939. pp. 4-0. 
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IS no immediate reivard or need for the assigned group to de\eIop a unit 
except to satisfy the course requirements In other words, there is no 
true group need and no true group problem 

Group relations The term group relations refers to the manner in 
which individuals in the group react or relate to one another — ^^vhether 
members are attracted to or repelled by one another In education, the 
term is often used to refer to an ideal situation Group relations means, 
in this sense, good ’ group relations Members perceive the needs of 
other members They ha\e consideration for these needs, and they have 
skill in expressing their understanding In other words, group relations 
is often used to mean a harmonious group situation where members 
interact constructnely, where personal development is furthered, and 
where the group as a whole has very little difficulty in moving toward 
Its goals 


Controversies and Criticisms 

The previous sertion suggested that education focuses its attention 
on group processes and neglects the problems, with the result that an 
artifiaal kind of group interaction occurs It was suggested too that the 
aim of the artifiaal group situations was to secure consensus Students 
who do not concur with the group majority are sometimes labeled ‘ poor 
group members Discussed also was the practice in education of made 
quately defining terminology in this field 

Both educators and laymen have voiced similar cntiasms ^Vhen 
these cntiasms are aimed direaly at something called group dynamics 
as the) often have been, then the situation becomes cloudy, for what do 
the cntics mean by group d)-namics? Usually it is only some particular 
aspea^of groups that is placed under fire An article wntten by Whyte 
in 1952^® cnixcizes what he calk soaal engineering The discussion 
really centers around a philosophy underl)ang group dynamics which 
the author sees as an advocacy of conformity made saentific. He de 
ndes the ovemding importance given to being a ‘ good or expert group 
member, and cites evidences gathered from college graduates to prove 
IS pomL He believes there is a worship of group harmony and group 
int^tion and that this smothers the individual and makes for planned 
me loaity \\qiyie does not cntiaze the efforts made by soaal ps)cholo 
psis an ot ers to learn more about group behavior, nor does he deny 
the need for improved human relations but rather he stakes out at the 
applications made of this new sacnce in colleges and other places that 
I 9 j 2 Jr, ■TTic Soaal Engineers Fortune 45 88-91 108 January 
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turn out individuals who passively confonn to "groupthink.” However, 
\Vliyte does not criticize group dynamics as such. In fact, he states there 
is need for more understanding of social relationships, and he criticizes 
the overemphasis of a value premise that stresses, he believes, conformity 
of individuals. 

There are others who have voiced skepticism about group dynamics. 
Some state that the basic assumptions underlying the use of group dynam- 
ics are open to serious challenge.*® 

The emphasis given to group processes in the public schools is 
ridiculed in another instance.** The author states that friendly mental 
midgets are created by an overemphasis upon the group process. This 
stress in schools upon creating a waim. friendly group causes individuals 
to sacriftce self-reliance for security. The class group becomes a refuge 
for intellectual softies, for in it they find shelter and they develop no 
initiative or individuality. ^ . 

Educators themselves have issued warnings relating to the use o 
groups in school situations. Goodlad,^ in a discussion of issues tn edum- 
tion. warns that he believes the decision-roalcmg P™?® “ f " ul 
conducted in a spirit of compromise instead ot in a cbm ^ 

intellectual inquiry, and that group processes must P'™‘ 
away from an atmmphere of acceptance. Real differences must be brought 

“ "'S“:fThf Criticisms that have been made of group dynamic 
in educ/tion are mentioned. However. 

to the fact that educators have been slow have 

ings from group research into teaching pra ^j^^hed by the demo- 

been loathe to defend group dynamics - j some of the psycho- 
cratic ethic. It may be that editors hav^^ored»me^of P y^^_^ 
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a dear exposition of the ps)chology of class group behavior has not been 
available The principal reason for this lack may be that there has been 
■very little research conducted in dassroom situations, and some doubt 
may exist about whether the results from studies of groups other than 
those in classroom situations are applicable 

Another reason for the lack of a dear description of group behanor 
IS the extensiveness of the research and the fact that different investigators 
have concentrated their studies on numerous kinds of groups and on a 
great array of problems Consequently, attempts to organize the results 
of studies are exceedingly difficult The task becomes more complicated 
because the studies do not always supplement one another, and because 
all group aspects are interrelated It is difficult to discuss cohesiveness 
without first having an understanding of how group norms operate 
Interaction is hard to explain to someone who has no knowledge of 
cohesiveness A point of beginning in group dynamics is difficult to 
establish 

Then, too, there is the question of when is a group a group in the 
general sense Do certain findings apply to the total class groups, or 
only to the small subgroup structures? 

Finally, the researchers in group dynamics, in summanzing their 
findings have employed their own individual terminologies in many 
instances The disparities m use of terms have made understanding espe- 
aally difficult for those outside the field Only recently has there been 
any standardization of terms This semantic problem has placed a barrier 
before persons outside the field who wish to make applications of the 
findings from research to specific group situations 


Group Dynamics and Teaching Practice 

Change is demanded of education toda) The world situation has 
brought about a need for change in purpose, in concepts, and in teaching 
methods To meet the critical needs of our society and to aid the class- 
room teacher who is under great pressure to reach increasingly higher 
standards, persons involved in teacher training must explore every pos 
sibilit} to help teachers improve their teaching practices The place to 
start IS at the point where teachers say they feel the least secure This is 
the area of classroom control or class ‘ disapline ' 

Increasing Teaching Effectiveness 

If icadung practice is to be improved and if teachers are to be 
given the help the) need, teacher training institutions and in service 
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education programs must move forward and offer aid in areas where 
teachers say they need assistance. If teachers know how to direct group 
forces so they work for learning instead of against it, and if teachers are 
able to direct group forces so that few problems of group behavior or 
"discipline” occur, then the teaching-learning process can be vitalized. 
The class group can be a support to individual learning when it can 
develop appropriate standards of behavior that are conducive to learning. 
Such a group can create for itself that abstract condition known for so 
long a time as "the climate for learning.” Learning in all areas cannot 
help but be facilitated if incidents that interrupt the learning process 
occur infrequently. 


Ethical Problems 

I£ teachen can be taught techniques for setting up “"ditions in 
their classrooms that will permit them to use other 
dieting, controlling, or changing behavior, quesuons such as the follow.ng 

must be faced and examined: 

1. What moral right do teachen have to change Ute attitudes, beliefs, and 
’’'‘■“fls U ju“ for teachers in a demoaatic society to employ psychologi- 
cal techniques to Aange produce confoiming and de- 

3. Will not the use of such practices wuu y 

pendent personalities? 

Undoubtedly many other q««.ions -uM he 

thesis that teachers should be taug or 

mote certain behaviors, to ““ / airing about desired behaviors, 

develop attitudes, to use practices th preceding questions does not 

The discussion that follows ® each qLstion is examined 

attempt to provide final answers. ^ries or similar ones, do not 

to provide a frame of reference » ^ procedures are proposed 

continually arise when various practices P 

in succeeding chapters. change the attitudes and 

What moral right do classrooms? In this instance, 

behaviors of the children in children have toward learning an 

we are talking about the '^“^„cive to learning in the class- 

the behaviors that are to learning involves either chang- 

room. Developing behavior conducivyo to .here none pr=- 

ing already-existing attitudes „ake value “ 

viously hehavTor. Because of their training and hack- 

to what IS "good or oaa 
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ground, some teachers believe learning takes place -when the room is 
quiet and still Therefore "good** behavior is quiet behavior Others 
believe "good’ behavior means immediate compliance to teacher re 
quests and demands The surface behavior exhibited by the class deter 
mines, then, whether the behavior of the class group is "good" or "bad ” 
There are many teachers, the majority it is hoped, ivho view ‘good" 
behavior as that which is evidenced b) children who are eager to learn, 
who question and discuss, and who are not easily distracted These 
children can, within the limits determined by their stage of development, 
decide themselves how they will work, and what behavior standards they 
will follow "Good" behavior to these latter teachers means that the 


class group members as a whole leam to take some measure of responsi 
bility for their own behavior and do not need poliang, but need only 
guidance and direction 

The question has been raised whether teachers have the right, 
ethically and morally, to impose their own — generally middle class values 
upon the children in the classroom Certainly some segments of Amen 
can culture li\e with very different values than those held by most 
teach^, and there are some values held by teachers that they do not 
ha\e the nght to impose on children For example, a teacher in the public 
schools has no nght to instill the belief m the minds of children that the 
teac ers religion is the key to all good living However, there are certain 
values that must be accepted by children if they are to work together in 
classroom situations on the common tasks of mastenng skills, developing 
concepts, and learning content For instance, class members must share 
certain common calues regarding the rights of others or little learning 
akes place TOen the question of the moral and ethical right o£ teachers 
o impose or develop values is limited to those values that relate directly 
to learning, few persons would argue that teachers are not justified m 
developing such values ^ 

imnoTe''!T““°" w”” ^ h^s the right to 

Zts ma? T of defining the 

ac^elhri, h"' ' “ What soLlly 

t"'hose m theTih ^rade ch.Idren as compared 

been doing this for vT teachers have 

freedom mlvdo7ap;rop“mtum^^^^ xHoived 

conlcnd Ihai if children are provided vv.“ a^g^^S' d^^iamf^^Lmml 
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and are given the necessary facts, and if they are guided by appropriate 
procedures to examine the facts, desired attitudes and behaviors will be 
acquired Since research has established that a great many attitudes are 
developed in early childhood, many before the children reach school 
and since it has been determined that established attitudes and the pre 
disposition to behave in one way rather than another is exceedingly 
difficult to change, educators who hold to the belief that exploring facts 
will change established attitudes are ignoring some important psychologi 

cal principles Living in a -democratic climate or experienang demo- 
cratic leadership practices does not m itself change attitudes and e 
havior The techniques used must be directed toward definite desired 

To the question of whether it is dangerous in a free soaety for 
teachers to be able to use psychological knowledge to 
beliefs and behavior, and whether such practices are undemocratic one 
mt;tunter by askmg another question Is .-ot dang^mus to an^ce 
ciety If the teachers of the young are to ^ d 

undesirable behavior upon occasion? and that 

playing behavior patterns that are no 

make it difficult for others to believe that the way 

occasions because of ihe claim P penalized Some persons 

promote conformity and that habit, and dissenting is 

state that conformity has ^ criticisms 

the unpopular practice A t oug thoughtful consideration How 

there is enough truth in them |i,ering behavior by means 

ever, the problem of whether ^ dependent personalities must 

of group forces produces “"f"™ ® , yhe word conformity needs to 

be fonsidered within various frammvo ks The he 

be defined If conformity is the " f ^^.ding to generally accep^ 

have in socially approved ways-thm is 

customs regulations and laws and w.*r^ar_^^“^ .s one of .he major 

36 14-19 Fall 1960 
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tenn, for it is used in various ways It has been pointed out that the word 
“conformity has become burdened with too many meanings such as* 
standardized tastes, unreflective thinking, absence of soaal innovation, 
presence of conservative ideology, passive acceptance of norms of various 
groups and a great regard for group approval The word is most 
commonly emplo)ed to describe individuals who tend to acquiesce and 
agree without giving due consideration or engaging in reflective thinking 
IVhen conformity is regarded as the behaviors that are generally in 
accord with the customs and regulations of soaety and that reflect a 
concern for the society, then it does not necessarily follow that individuals 
who learn to conform are apathetic and quiescent On the contrary, such 
individuals may dissent and strive for various soaal innovations, only they 
do so within the framework of the laws and regulations of the society In 
other words, they do not dissent by organizing a gang and using destructive 
techniques, nor do they become beatniks or other kinds of soaal parasite 
The question then whether the use of group forces to change be 
havior will produce conforming behavior, may be answered when the 
meaning of conformity is clanfied Certainly few people wish to develop 
a soaety of people who have a "mass mind ' On the other hand, the 
nse of juvenile delinquency has aroused all avic minded individuals, 
and has created intense concern and much study as to ways to develop 
attitudes m the young that will lead to constructive behavior and con 
sideration for the rights of others If psychological knowledge can be 
employed to promote soaally desired behavior and conformity to the 
generally accepted rules and regulations of soaety, few will voice obiec 
tions to such use 


Cntics claim that education is responsible for promoting con 
formity, and use the term in another sense impede understanding of the 
pro em to nhich they refer They are questioning whether educational 
practices are conduave to the development of individuals who question, 
who challenge, and who voice their dissent when they disagree Group 
if uncntical, unthinking, passive followers, 

a IS t e o jeaive desired On the other hand, the same forces can 
1 ° T "*>0 are self directing, who have inquir 

rhoW ™ J-dgments as to truth Use of psy 

the produce individuals who go along with 

the und,g«md observations of the group unless that ts the goal 

xidinU^r facilitate the development in indi 

viduals of attitudes that w.ll predispose them to think, to question, and 

fcrmj, PrcIZL S" 
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to reflect Society and educators need but choose the direction m which 
they will go 

To conclude, there are conflicting traditions and conflicting philos- 
ophies operating within the schools On one hand there is a conviction 
held by many that the purpose of education is to mold minds rather than 
import a discipline that will enable young people to form their own 
judgments and become the architects of their own fortunes On the 
other hand, there are many who believe that education should develop 
free intelligence— that is equip students svith the habits of mind and the 
cliaracters requisite for effective living in a free society It must be em 
phasized tint education for the free intelligence as against education for 
conformity in no nay precludes instruction in skills and content sue 
as reading nriting arithmetic, social studies and other areas of know 
edge that are commonly accepted as necessary to transmit to the you g 
Hot ever, it is obvious that different philosophies of edumtion dictate 
different uses of procedures and techniques Use 
employed to mold minds indoctrinate and to produce J 

pasLe acceptance The same forces may be dem 

m skills and content, to develop loyalty to ‘‘h'f P 
ocrattc culture, and to aeate thinking independent individuals 


Questions for Study and Discussion 

cized^i^fnrmt^ofTrpfnlra;^ 

techniques! . „ your work group? 

2 In what ways arc you ” mdmdual behavior that you 

Can you give examples of group inlluence upo 

have noted among your friends? „ 

3 Does a good group mem described? 

working toward a goal? How mig ^ problem 

4 Are there times when „any persons? Should poup 

even though the final of cln-n to all the group needs solw 

action always be taken when a probi drat 

6 mat kinds of problem situation might 
would be best solved by group action? 
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Chapter 3 The Nature of Groups 


This chapter examines the general nature of smail groups to formu- 
late an overall conception of the factors involved in the group phenom- 
enon. All small groups have certain common properties and characteris- 
tics which interrelate in man/ wa/s. Groups ma/ be studied profitably 
only if the parameters or properties that are applicable to all groups 
are established, described, and understood. 

All small groups, including of course the class group, have common 
properties by which they can be described. However, the class group has 
some features that are more or less peculiar to it, and such a group can 
be described according to certain common group properties and accord- 
ing to its own specific characteristics. These common group properties 
and specific group characteristics provide a framework within which the 
iunctioning of class groups can be analyzed. 

This chapter is concerned with defining and clarifying the term 
group. The properties of groups in general and the specific features and 
29 


/ 
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characteristics of the classroom group are examined, and a comparison is 
made beti'k’een classroom groups and work groups in general. Folloiving 
this overall picture of the nature of groups, subsequent chapters enlarge 
and del elop many of the concepts discussed. 


Development of the Group Concept 


A small group has certain properties, characteristics, and behaidor 
patterns that can be obsened, studied, and described. At the mention of 
“group behavior,” the question is sometimes raised, “Is the group an 
entity? Is there such a thing as group beharior?” To some persons ivho 
haie concentrated upon the study of indiridual behavior, a group is no 
more than the sum of traits and actions that exist in separate indiriduals. 
Teachers often vieiv their class groups in manner. They see the class 
group as a number of indiridual parts, and it is difficult for them to lieiv 
their classes as organized wholes, or to note that the group itself has 
characteristics of its own and behavior of its own. Viewing the class as a 
group of individuals overlooks the fact that when individual parts be- 
come organized into wholes, new characteristics, actions, and wajs of 
behaving emerge that are not observable in the separate parts alone. 
This point ma) be illustrated by a baseball team whose interactions 
cannot be explained by observing the individual placers separately, for 
the members are joined in a structure of relations, and from structure 
the teamvsork emerges. It may be noted that when one watches a baseball 
game, he maj observ'e one member of the team or several members or 
the team as a whole, and although the group factor of teamwork varies 
with the quality of individual players, the team continues to function 
w^ substitutions of individual players. A team then, like many organ- 
ized groups, h^ duration and continuation bejond that of any of its 
member, and it cannot be considered a simple sum of behaviors of in- 
dividual members. 


To annier questions about ivhy class groups are on occasions difficult 
to coniro or manage, v\hy they behave in certain ways, or vshat may be 
done to present certain behaviors from occurring, the aaion of the whole 
gtoup^ must e observed, and when questions are raised about social 
ntnations whether they involve dubs, dasses, work groups, or play 

nninr^'r ^ whole must he taken into account at some 

^mt Group behavior consists of an observable pattern of interaction, 

or spirit of friendliness that 
<>'■ behavior that govern individ- 

ual members, and the motives or goals of the group. Careful observation 
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of these factors facilitates understanding and prediction of group be- 
havior 


Definition of the Group 

The group may be described in many ways but there is no single 
clear cut definition that adequately and quickly encompasses the concept 
of the small group In brief a group may be said to exist when tuo or 
more persons have as one quality of their relationship some interdepend 
ence and possess some recognirable unity The “^ers rneet in facet^ 
face situations and form distinct impressions of each 
mteraction-that is each member reac« to the '’ehavor -if a* othe 

sesses a set of values or norms that regulates the behavior 

members 1 Tionner^ for example 

Sometimes a group is defined m ™ .ware of Le 

states that a group exists when two or more persons are 
another and when they interrelate in some ^ j; guarantee 

Since the presence »£ pe-om to^h- does nm 
the existence of a group StodgiU ^ solely by the actions 

action system The systein groups identity as dependent 

of the members and further h P presence wathin 

upon the mteracttons taking place luther than upon P 

the structure of any particular member a„.phas.re that a 

Often persons interested in ^ f Ja„u,e reason for being a 

group must have a common “ f tr .xample the qnes.ton ts 

group In the case of a dassroo ^ ^ respect 

sometimes raised as to whether uught not bate a commo 

since children m a poorly “"ducte common the desire to get 

interest or aim except that fT of educators has 

out of the classroom as “ ^^“^.wreu can be called a group since 

questioned whether a classroom of chit 

r. , „ Shenf dn Ou,l.«e of S«w/ 

J Muzafer Shenf and Carob" The 

Harper & Brothers / l%y„a„,cs Pnanfl" end 'IPP ’ " 

■Hubert Bonner Grraf Of „ XcluormoX Xe» 

°t c,»r„.u. bo.,o„ Anm 

°’^‘’'.Cg;rs‘’'A‘’rbnkle‘'Gu'’uIa-.ee «ud Co»-u.I.us .n ■ 

and Bacon 1959 p 326 
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It IS difficult to establish that children have a common aim or goal or 
that there is ahvays a product or some accomplishment as a result of their 
being together 

As mil be developed more fully later, the wish of a number of chil 
dren to be a group, or the desire of members for groupness, may be the 
goal of a class group, so the foregoing definition does not exclude a 
class from being a group Another way of saying this is that a class group 
provides an opportumty to satisfy the consaous and unconscious needs 
of the mdmdual children to belong This desire, to obtain satisfaction 
by forming an interacting group, becomes, in fact, the unstated or hidden 
desire of children gathered together in a classroom situation 

For the purposes of this book, a class group is described as several 
persons m a state of soaal interaaion It is not a number of individuals 
such as are enumerated on a roll sheet or class register, but is, instead, 
an assoaation of persons with some degree of give and take It may in 
volve gross muscular movements, as when a number of individuals join 
together to play crack the v\hip or to engage in work such as piling up 
marina and stacks of paper It may involve communication through 
v,or an gestures Or, again, it may involve both gross overt action and 
coinrauniratmn The members may, and usually do. share some group 
J ^ually get some personal gratification out of joint ac 

imty, although this is not necessarily true * 

classifjrng human behavior into group behavior is 
In all rfpfi t°^ * f ^ property that all small groups have in common 
t^at ot . or speafically stated 

closeness ^ ^°“P “«st take place Mere physical 

™phr,h/, nf" “ sroiip ■n'- 

do« not influence each other reaprocally. but 

Interaction ' ii “ group influence each other equally 

dTy “ '»« during the school 

SLu are^red “ ™ and other places The 

have few aims in m pportunitj within the classroom to interact, 
they ma, bT»n “d 1-d.tng m un.tj, 

r“P^ “ *'« “ >"d= opportunuy tu the 
and has IitUe unity t^e charao”"*' develops few common aims, norms 

•■on ol group prop^ ihttT'"'"” t”’’'" P““”’ ” 

b FP operties that this particular class group possesses 

^ Cibb "Lcadmhip" ^efinuiom of “group see Ceal 

Cambndge Addison Waley 19^^ Chapicr24^ Handbook of Social Psychology 
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Characteristics of Groups 

All groups have certain general properties in common All groups, 
for example, have participants who are joined together for some reason 
Each of the participants relates to the other participants m some way, 
and status and role relationships form The participants usually develop 
degrees of liking for the group and/or for certain members of the group 
In varying degrees, groups acquire or develop norms and values of their 
own, and these influence and regulate the behavior of the mem ers, 
particularly in matters of importance to the group The members inter 
Lt, a structure forms, and norms and goals develop How^ 
vary in size and m their degrees of stability The puiposes for "'h>* 
they exist vary They differ in organization, in leadership P/e“irra. ■ 
:h:rde^ees^of indlpendence, and in t:\hTge': 

In fact, groups vary m a number own that 

participants, purposes, organizations, varying properties of 

^f diffLnce from ff^oup to group am th. the 
different groups interrelate m dittercnt y 
that each group develops its own culture 


Properties of Groups 


operties ui 

The properues of groups 

groups They are those qualities I structure, cohesne- 

groups and include ^ „(,gs have dimensions— that is, they 

ness, norms, and goals These wayrThe concern of much 

vary in extent, degree, and in va properties m the 

group research is with d.nrensions Since group P™P“‘‘“ ^ 

effort to determine nnom ^ P element influences all 

interrelated, the degree, extent, or 

‘""ough certam minimum Tiers from eiety 

devetpingl general concept P „ p 

:TtTrdTne mranoT^^^^^^^ lor these 

The interrelatedness of P ” 
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properties are not static, fixed quantities They vary in degree, direction, 
and dimension 


Interaction 

A number of people become a group \\hen a condition exists in 
ivhich each induidual is affected by e\ery other individual in the group 
Indniduals react one to another This process involving the reactions 
of a number of persons to one another is called interaction Although 
individual A reacts to individual B, and, in turn, B reacts to A, these 
reactions are not necessarily the same By v\ay of illustration, Susan 
responds to John and John to Susan, but each in a different way Susan 
ma) run after John in an attempt to get his attention John, on the 
other hand, may run away from Susan and make ever) effort to avoid her 
The concept of interaction, however, refers to more than mere mem 
her to-member actions and reactions It includes a range of social relation 
ships v\ herein there is reaprocal stimulation and response between 
human beings The concept of interaction includes vs ays in which indi 
viduals relate to one another and carry out the tasks essential for the 
development, maintenance, and growth of the group or social system 
Interaction may occur between a group and another group, a group 
and the teacher, or between subgroups within the group A study of 
interaction wall direct attention not only to member member relauon 
ships, but to the ways groups, subgroups, and teachers exert positive, 
neutral, and negative influences on one another In the diagram m 
Figure 1, interaction is shovNTi as the center of group functioning 

nteraction refers then, to the modification of behavior that occurs 
when two or more persons come in contaa for a period of time Indi 
a* V” another through use of language, symbols, gestures 

n ot er orras of communication The term "interaction processes’ 

^ patterns of interstimulation and response among 

. na s an groups that result in the development of cohesiveness, 

r 

numcrous^thir' P«™ns and groups interact are so 

reported innde' *'' ‘"ipossiblc to catalog them all The folloiiing 

members o£ thi^ l*’ sample o£ the many situations in which 

members o£ the class group interact. 


IVTZRACnON IN THE CLASSROOM 

for no apparent reawn P""Lhed several boys from this room 

PP reason He was lading and punched the bojs as they 
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. n„e . a.e. 

q«-!e a troublemaker for two vearT Tb. , ‘“r being 

When the class returned from noon recess faf 

occurred, die girls in the tfass uere r^rriu'^:cll’;V:;‘’S 



Fig 1 Djagram of uiteraction as the center of group functioning with 
related group characteristics and factors 


statements made when the memben of the class reported this affair lo the 
teacher After listening to what had happened the memben of the class 
acted as one body and voiced opinions that Jay was wTong and that he 
should be called in to answer for his actions The class demanded that he 
give a reason for hitting our boys and indicated he should be made to 
answer for his actions 


Structure 

To understand group behavior it is necessary to hate a knowledge 
of the structural characteristics of the group The structure of anj group 
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is complex. It involves a system of sodal stratification or a hierarchy 
in which various individuals stand high or low. The size of a group 
influences struaure. When a group reaches a certain size, there may be 
a tendency for it to split into subgroups. These subgroups may form 
without altering the identity of the group and they may exist in a 
number of combinations. Interaaion occurs w-ithin subgroups and 
betv^een subgroups as well as w'ithin the large group itself. Members 
may change position in the group from lime to time, even though 
there is a strong established hierarchy. This part of structuring is 
something like children taking “turns,'* with some “turns” more highly 
valued than others. 


Cohesiveness 

AJTien several persons interact for a period of time, some cohesive- 
Tii belonging, this esprit de corps, reinforces 

Etpn th ^ members apart from nonmerabers. 

5 ‘he poup shifu, changing with the 
coheshen.« r ' >5 exclusite and has tailing degrees of 

nd SL ‘o differentiate between themselves 

namraTwd as?.", °£‘en includes the use of special 

it mav be said iha, ‘“ondite or ritualistic behavior. Thus, 

mores and culture It bem°'"*'’ H “‘'“dve, develops its own 

a larger social system. “para'ing within 


Common Motives and Goals 

erty essential to^ the comTnueiT”*'''* “ another group prop- 

conceived as predispositions °f the group. Motives may be 

attempt to satisfy needs Th certain kinds of behavior in an 

continues to exist because thro„"r' *’'havior toward a goal. A group 
satisfy their own needs desirm •" individuals can better 

individual members dilier and “‘Phations. The needs of 
nor does it satisfy them in th. . ' “'“‘y identical needs 

ways by which a group satisfies ilT' Persons. There are many 

_ Many persons desire to h.l ^ needs of individual members, 

derived from "belonginjmess" 'u ^ because satisfaction is 
or those older, as well bclon.; >nungsters especially, and 

pco'al. and tor estabhsh'ine a for security, lor ap- 

"Ot only to belong, but they n^," individuals desire 

T need to dtrect and infiuence others. Some- 
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times individuals are motivated to belong to a group because the 
activities of the group give satisfaction Others find the group provides 
an opportunity to gain recognition and some sort of status ^Vhether 
the need is for power, security, friendship, or the like, groups function 
because these common motives may be satisfied through interaction 
Besides motives that direct behavior toward goals, the group as an 
entity has goals The goals of the group direct its activity in certain 
directions Sometimes the goals of a group are clearly formulated and 
openly agreed upon by members Other times the goals are extremely 
vague and ' hidden ” The motives of each individual member influence 
the choice of a goal for a group, for the group goal must provide some 
satisfaction for each member or it will not be accepted It is influenced 
by the nature of the members motives, and then, in turn, the goal in 
fluences individual member behavior 


Standardization of Behavior or Norms 


Stud.« of group behavor have found .ha, 
ferentlY .n groups than they do when they are alone Groups bate 

psychologtcal .nfluences that affect ZZ 

isolated influence attitudes and to standardize 

All groups possess a power to innue 

the behavior of members to a ,o make members con 

groups in varying amounts, bu gro P 

form to the aims ^ tndLidual behavior Conformity 

subtle pressures operate to m desires to be approved and ac 

may be achieved because an m iv subtle that most individuals 

cepted by others This kind of pres recognite the changes 

are unaware that It IS °ures may be more obvious 

that are made m their behaviors Otherjre^^u^ 

and are applied in a more dire eventually, ostracism if the 

from mild teasing to subtle as ihe method of ap 

group member fads to "y eertain amount of conformity to 

^ying pressure may be, the within the group modify to 

group standards and values I ^ ,e„d to approic 

some degree their own I^ha. n condemns 

what the group sanctions uup members sometimes a. 

The following p ,,I„dards 

tempt to achieve conformity t gr P 
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OSTRACISM 

Dunng a \olley ball game one o£ the girls became angry because she 
felt her teammates \vere not playing ^vell and that as a consequence the 
side she ivas on tvas losing the game She became so angry she began to 
call her teammates by a A'anety of abus»e terms She was stopped but not 
before she had hurled a number of invectives toward those who were 
antagonizing her 

The next period was devoted to organizing committees for a project 
the class had planned She was completely rejected by her classmates and 
no one would choose her to work on his committee Nothing was said 
about her behavior on the playground, but in the days that followed, if it 
appeared she might break a room standard almost all of her classmates 
wrere quick to denounce her From all appearances it seemed this group 
was ostracising a member who failed to conform to their ideas of good 
behavaor 


Group Personality or '^Syntahty” 

‘When all of the properties and charactenstics of a group are viewed 
compositely they distinguish the group in much the same way that 
the personality of an individual makes him different from every other 
individual As the analogy implies, groups, like individuals, may be 
described by patterns or peculiar configurations of characteristics It 
IS this difference m patterning and combining that makes each group 
unique The personality of a group represents what the group is like 
as a -whole and how it acts as a whole For example, all groups have 
some degree of structure, but each group is identifiable by the peculiar 
nature of its inner organization This involves the leadership pattern, 
the status s)stem, the number of subgroups, and all the various factors 
that relate to the group’s internal system The final outcome or total 
per onnance of the group that comes about because of the group’s ovvti 
particular patterning of properties and charaaenstics and that gives 
It a ^ique identity has been labeled by Cattell as "synulity ”« 

Jhe values endorsed by groups vary m the extreme They range 
rom t e a truistic to the immoral Both group norms and group per 
sonality reflea the values cherished by the group A group may display 
mtolcrance to other groups or individuals on the grounds of race, soaal 
tus, re igion, nationality, family background, political beliefs, and 


‘Ra^TOond B Caticll “Concepu and Methods i 
SjTitaluy PiycAo/ogicaf 55”g_g3 jg^g 


the Measurement of Group 
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the like. Thus, prejudice may comprise one aspect of a certain group’s 
personality pattern. 

Certainly another quality comprising group personality is the degree 
of fraternal spirit. A group may display an atmosphere in which the 
members feel free because of a prevailing kindliness and friendliness. 
In another group, the converse may be true. An atmosphere of suspicion, 
jealousy, or high competitiveness may exist, and the personality of the 
group could be characterized as having a low level of cohesiveness and 
a small degree of internal freedom of interaction. 

All of the various properties and characteristics in their various 
relationships when viewed collectively make a composite picture o£ the 
specific nature of the group and endow it with qualities that make up 
its personality and make it unique. 

It must be emphasized that all groups have certain general proper- 
ties and these properties vary in dimensions. A general description of a 
group is not dependent upon why the group came into existence, nm 
is it dependent upon whether the association of members is w'™' JT 
or invohtntary. Furthermore, any general description of " 8«>“P “ ^ 
affected by the fact that members may be removed from or 
theyoup by an external agent. A group may split into a nu“h“ of 
subp^rts, bul as long as the parts interact the 8^°“? 
by ihe same common properties. In brief groups are yp« 

aL kinds and vary greatly in sire, membersh.p, and reasons ^ , 

but these differences do not change their general nature or ge 
eral properties. 


Classroom Groups 

One of the most -P°"-‘ an acti^ 

classroom group. If it ^lild’s needs are not satisfied to 

satisfied, contributing learner. If t . ; iptle learning 

some extent by the class group and its act.vit.e 

occurs. 

The Nature of Classroom Groups 

A class group is a social u is formally organ- 

psychological grouping. It IS a ^ ^ responsibility regarding the 

Ld. There is a differentiation “f fhe group has dimnctive 

aims, tasks, and goals of the P”“P: formal organira.ion and 

action patterns because o t e 
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because this organization has preset wa^'s for the group members to act 
Although the aims and tasks and the relationship of partiapating 
members to each other are set down in the formal structuring of the 
group, additional types of expectanaes deielop m the interrelationships 
of indi\iduals to one another This is the psychological aspect of the 
classroom group Within the formal organization, informal groupings 
arise Members are in dynamic interaction %vith one another This in 
formal assoaation of memhers provides many member satisfactions and 
dissatisfactions The psychological member relationships affect morale, 
work operations, and member participation in the group Just as the 
formal organization sets certain boundaries or limits by providing a 
framevsork in which the members work, so does the informal grouping 
of members set standards and expectanaes for member behavior Be 
cause of its soaal and psychological charaaenstics a classroom group 
has been referred to as a “soao-psychological ’ structure ^ 

pRivtARY GROUP A classroom group, m the elementary school at 
east, IS primary in nature in that members are together for long periods 
of time in intimate face-to-face relationships Even though a warm, 
emotional tone does not pervade the group as a whole, usually con 
geniality and fnendliness characterue a number of subgroupings within 
e arger group Some of the children in the group, because they are 
t rown together, discover a bond of common interest and affection and 
enjoy oing mgs together kVhile the family is paramount in influenc 
ing e 1 $ emotional and soaal development, these school groups 
o ma e eir marks on the child These relationships affect motiva 
' children are sensitive to the favorable judgments of inti 

te friends and the opinions and responses of comrades Thus, if some 
SirM enthusiastic about spelling, others will be mflu- 

ha^or< the same is true for other soaal be- 

a nriTTTiTv ^ of viewing the class as a primary group is that 

effecUve sLal control 

ourfn^W f ^ structure of mutual liking that generates spontane- 
ndicule or Ltm although a primary group may 

norms Seen posmvdy according to group 

not merelv tfo P^niary group becomes a value in itself, and 

ad -anlt bm mir"" “ ^^^"dship not made for an 

S: ""d sentimental 

and relations for its maintenance. 

of the group are positive, such relation 

Nelson B Hcnrr Struaure of the Instnicuonal Group « 

Chicago Lnh-mity of Chicago ^wtruclionof Groups, Yearbook 
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ships contribute much to maintaining positive classroom atmospheres. 

Work group. Groups are distinguished not only by their organiza- 
tions and structures but also by the functions they perform. The class 
group is a work group. As in the case of other work groups, it is estab- 
lished as an organized group to achieve definite goals. Although goals 
of work groups differ, and they differ in characteristics, the problems 
that arise in organized work groups in regard to production and achieve- 
ment are similar. For example, the extent to svhich a work group ^levcs 
its goals depends upon the productive efficiency of the group. Thus, a 
problem common to all work groups is one related to determining the 
type of group structure that will be most conducive to effective opera- 
tion and to goal achievement. What patterns of interrelationships will 
enable the participants in a group to attain the objectives Pl'^^strLl 
efficiently? This question is of concern to school groups and industrial 

^^Thetnnal and infonnal structures present another ^^blem coim 

decisions related to task performance. ^ 

member behavior, but informal structure ^ . ijji,avioral norms 

ence upon the member behavior ecaus informal group may 

develop within these informal . dictates upon the group, 

make it difficult for leaders to L wills or the 

Leaders in the informal group may a informal groupings within 
sentiments of fellow group "" J^^^^rncles'^or Va'*” that 
a formally organized group ^ p^msks. Thus, detenninmg 

- conflict with the prescribe g certain prescribed tasks 

the areas for group decision when end-purpose is 

that must be accomplished ■£ -dealing" goes on between 

a difficult problem. ^ ,^,,j.crs and class groups, and 

labor and management and be ^nd achievement, 

these dealings psychologically regarding leader-follower 

All work groups have a ^ j ,ionsh^s in svork groups are 

relationships. Many of the „n,nre of these relationships 

of the superior-to-subordinate “ ' J to the relationship of the 

can best be understood by companng them ,,me tff^ 

teacher and the children m the d F management and 

of relationships exist between t^tn teacher who maintains 

decrees, in either case, whether it « 
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IS likely to react by resenting his position and by using some means to 
resist This may be done by idling on the job, through sabotage, or by 
resisting in some is ay A second comparison may be made of the teacher 
who belieies he discharges his responsibility when he makes the assign 
ments, explains the lessons, and sees to it that each child performs the 
assigned tasks All teachers are aware of the importance of children 
feeling accepted and successful There is a similarity here between the 
teacher and a leader in a work group who believes that seeing the job 
gets done is all that is necessary to successfully carry out his job Mem 
bers of any type of work group lose their rest for the job because the 
leader does not manifest a personal interest in each worker and fails to 
show regard for the feelings of the workers 


The psychological condition prevailing m the group is another prob- 
lem that IS common to all work groups A healthy work atmosphere is 
necessary for maintaining successful working conditions vshether the 
group IS a school work group or an industrial work group Both execu 
lives and teachers are apt to indulge in wishful thinking with respect to 
the psjchological atmospheres or climates prevailing in their group organ 
uations They are inclined to believe that if they are pleasant and friendly 
and have the interests of the workers in mind, all wall be well In many 
^'orkers alike need help m improving the group 
for ^ tftere is need for a constant check to reveal the need 

1 pm nf existing arrangements and revamping policies The prob- 
msLs ^ common to all v\ork groups, and soaal psycholo- 

and lo hn positive techniques 

dendwf r ^ 'hat certain kinds of techniques pay divi 

lob and greater member satisfaction with the 

JOD and with the work group 

the persons S^oop or another kind of v\ork group, 

mg of the mea^f^ T ® group must have some understand 

pLps of aTl behavior In other words, work 

S behavior and all face 

over v\-aEes for md example, is the member really unhappy 

-lated to /ressures'^a; 

administrators and^supeniso« r 

aide the organization ihif tr 'bemselves with conditions out 

Iraders ha>e long been concerned adversely? (School 

in the classroom Th#. outside factors affecting children 

.O crcir^aiS: " ”"■= 'he best 

effiaenq m his school tohv that will improse a childs 

handle individual bchivior r, °w of ‘he work group 

problems? What qualities or skills must a 
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leader of a -work group have in order to handle problems in social rela 
tions? 

A work group whether it is a school work group or an industrial 
work group is a social system The term system connotes a whole m 
which each part bears a relation of interdependence to every other part 
Considenng the school group as a social system is a useful concept 
for interpreting the activities of individuals who are members of work 
groups For many years educators have been aware that a child s produc 
ti\e efficiency in the classroom is affected by his relations with his dass 
mates by the recognition he receives for his efforts and by the psyiffiologi 
cal atmosphere prevailing in his work group However educational leaders 
have deioted more attention to improving methods of efficient p 
duction (methods of teaching) than to developing techniques for seimr 
mg cooperation and developing a good climate for ^ W 

not oblivious to the fact that getting children to work “S ^ 
tively and with personal satisfaction affects the =^"nt ^ h o 
goals educators have nevertheless been mrf 

ZkabirtechLqfefonTymcemly^^^^^^^ 

Formally organized work groups of all kinds P 

member compositions sizes and many other factors 

General Charactenst.cs of Classroom Groups 

It IS not unusual for ':‘=‘*^^""P’,‘°„';^eTatmTof™al groups is 

dribrra^TmL^^^^^^^^^ in - " - 

distinctive of classroom J„ught together (2) partici 

goal orthepurposeforwhichthep P the members 

pation in the group is “’“‘’"‘“'J selection of the leader, and no 

of the group have no control individuals and groups 

recourse from his leadership and W participants in the 

exert pressures and influences “rn Y work 

class group In »f;Vr::lnc."urrof classroom goals participanls 
groups because of th nther croups ® 

Ldemhips and relationships to oto p Group a. a 

.Jacob W Gcuels and Herbert o, /nfmefonol Group. 

Social System go Press I960 pp 53-82 

cage University of Chicag 
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It seems that the broad prindples of group action have major impli- 
cations for classroom groups, e\en though some of the research into 
these principles is based on groups that seem unlike those found in school 
situations. Conceidng of a class group as hadng a nature quite distinct 
from other tsork groups makes it exceedingly difficult to explain class- 
group behaWor in the light of knoim sodo-psj chological knowledge. It 
appears more useful to consider the dassroom group as being like other 
fonnal work groups in many respects. Of course, as with all work groups, 
the specific charaaeristics of one type of work group will form a pattern 
peculiar to the group Thus, classroom groups can be distinguished from 
othCT work groups, but also esery other kind of work group can be so 
distinguished. There are certain general parameters that are applicable 
to all work groups including classroom groups 

The classroom group has been classified as a formal work group It 
IS an organized work group that can be described b> the same broad 
escnptne terms as any other work group. Since it is a formal group, the 
«pectations about the functions of members are defined and described 
g^oiJp rather than by the group members them 
struaure of roles and responsibiUties 
decision group is not a matter of group 

turine of ih^ *'“I”r^s^dities or duties are set down in the formal struc- 
fromft, - However, addiu'onal t>pes of expectations develop 

rCSlTr P 1,”“ many 

from siithin the I occur. Many informal groupings arise 

tions also, not onlTfn p^n informal Roupings perform func- 

produdn'' diffpr^an ^ ^ ncing effiaency’ or inefficiency, but also in 

informal “groupinn^frt^dr’’ P'”' example, one funaion of the 

bj workins with ihp u group is to protea the class 

■welfare or against the **'* *cem promising to their 

threaL Thus4fo™,1 ^ P"“'« i"terpreted as a 

powerful at times than Srfol^l ®™“P 

‘"tTf "“I""""’ 

formal wort groups i^ Eroup, the dass group is lite other 

of a larger organization-the’ s^h^t'^U example, it is a part 

similar ones, for there are other j ’ f ^°“P omong many 

ganizaiion grades and classes wnthin the larger or- 

tain changes Other kind^ ^ community to accomplish ccr- 

complish certain clian-es In established to ac- 

In many instances, a formal work group is 
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established to produce some roatenal object (a refrigerator, a car. or the 
like), and there are many instances where the end purpose is something 
less tangible than a material product In other words, like other work 
groups, the class group is organized for some end purpose, and many of 
its basic goals and activities are set by outside forces This is true of most 
formally organized work groups By way of simple illustration, a company 
may be formed to produce lead pencils The group that is formed to 
actually shape the wood and insert the lead is only one group in a more 
complex organization, since other groups may he organized to box the 
pencils, sell them, and so forth The individuals in the P^duciion poup 
L not determine what article is to be manufactured, or how Pmd“ct 
rs to be shaped or made The end purpose of the group - 
before the group is organized The same condition exists with regard to 
classroom ^oups The group is organized to f 

that are determined before the group is organize , an 
little to say about the goals or aims or 

performed to accomplish the end purpose for which the gr p 
The class group is like other 

An outside force assigns a ® that^he^group accomplishes the 

responsibility and authority for g ^ ^ shop foreman or 

goals set for it Whether the lead dcBnes some 

supervisor, his status imposes “ "Louns and other kinds of work 
of the role relationships W.th class poups and 01 

groups, the members expect the be like 

Snc^pt of what a leader should do and what he should 

Speafic Nature of the Classroom Group 

Determination of the specific 7y°pt lea'dership, and 

examination of its purpose “cgan'zat ^ other work groups m 

member characteristics A d- ^ , q„..e different from that of 
only three major areas P‘"‘’ PJ’^ecessaly for the group to adi 
most work groups, second, the groups, and tliir , 

its goals are distinctive f™® .-ropositions of most work P°''P 

member composition is ‘ different purposes, but alwajs fo 

Work groups are organized ’"f " , /.ndividual cou d not hnnj 

purpose of creating some change stated, the c" P“^^ 

about by his efforts alone As nonmaterial products, 

some work groups is 5 as the production of matena^P^^^^^^^ 

end purpose of other svork P P mmote a candidate 
One work group may be organized to p 
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office, another may be organized to produce a product. The activities 
of both groups would include series of operations designed to utilize 
the enerpes of group members to accomplish the end purpose. The dif- 
ference in the outcome of the group effort would be that one effort 
would not result in a material product and the other w'ould (although if 
the candidate won, the outcome would be tangible). If a group were 
organized fp the purpose of maintaining high standards in the profes- 
siona^ training of teachers, it would be much more difficult to relate the 
activities of the members to any end purpose of the group. Since the 
p rpose IS ong range, and in a sense continuous, the activ ities of mem- 
^ wou. of necessity center around subgoals, which might or might 
end puiposc of the group. It would be difficult for a 
in i? activities that would maintain high standards 

of teachers, and even more difficult to de- 
of hi^h standards^^ ^ activities actually did lead to the maintenance 

to produre “ntque in its purpose in that it is organized 

or the reason fnr ti, • members themselves. The end product, 

organized for the numose It ^ ““=ty. As in the case of a group 

teacher training, it i?diffiailt™toT'”'"? Profossional standards of 
tsill achiese the end numt ‘ “he aaisities and tasks that 

quality of the product'prSuced"!^ " ‘u d‘®uult to determine the 
ess. P • stnce there is no end point in the proc- 

"nie fact that the eoals of tu i 

external to the group itself ! ' group are prescribed by persons 

group; most fonnallv oreani u * '•'aracteristic unique to the class 
once is that the memberjthe Proscribed goals. The diifer- 

the produa, kfany kinds of t ^ create the product, they are 

poses determined by neonl."'”^ ^oups base prescribed tasks and pur- 
because the class grouu is actual uork groups; hoii-ever, 

■tod to produce chang« iu Z ' ”1"’^ groups in that it is organ- 
ties that members must DerfnrTT!°^ themselves, the tasks and activi- 

Stou]^ 

member composition, ^r o'nr!i.^"''"''“‘ °“hor nork groups in 
more homogeneous in many resivJ!'^ !,**'' members of class groups are 
The members of class groLT^ '''‘““‘''Ors in most other groups. 
ouJ Ihoy usually hase i" =>ge and interests, 

uork groups is of"nl"^"'lJosires The^ compositiou of 
t-'.zarn. I he members of many n( 


of 

ork 
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groups may be alike only in that they possess somewhat similar knowledge 
and skill, and in other ways they may be very different 

Classroom groups differ from most work groups in that membership 
in the classroom group is mandatory In few other groups are members 
compelled to participate Members in industrial work groups may not 
ha\e complete freedom to leave a group at will, since economic or other 
circumstances may oblige them to remain even though they do not like 
the group or the leader or the task assignment The fact remains, how 
ever, that in most work groups the members are not compelled by law 
to remain in the group In most instances the workers have freedom of 
choice Members of a classroom group cannot leave under any arcum 
stance, since attendance is compulsory This involuntary membership is a 
specific, distinct charactenstic of a class group 

The control or leadership o£ a classroom group is * 

m other groups Most work groups do not have control 
of a leader, nor do they have any more " ^ 

practices than do children in the classroom group f 

feader of a class group vary wtdely from 
of work group, the problems of control and use of p q 

liar to those found m other work groups mstitution Many 

A class group is located within the 
small work groups are located within large ^ 

class groups and other h.ch distinguish it from other 

The features of a class group leadership, but 

work groups, he J me^ership is mandatory However, 

in Its goals, tasks, and the fac of 

each type of work group differs in since it is essentially a 

work group Though it differs m s charactenstics m 

work poup, the class group may be said lo have m y 
common with other work groups 


inv oixd DisctisstOTi 

Questions for bluay 

1 Some people argue that a dass^m ^als’’EvaIua.e 

the individuals in the group may not sham 

this argument did membership m childhood play gm"P‘ 

2 How and to what esteu , at the lime? 

influence your interests and your soo 

3 To what extent has Toward professional behai 

attitudes toward teaching as a p 
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4. mat are bkely to be some of the effects of isolation from play groups 
upon children? 

5 Describe some play group acliMties you have observed What were the 
probable effects upon individual behavior’ 

6 Are there ways teachers might make use of the childhood gang for 
educational purposes’ 
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Characteristics of 
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Chapter 4 


Group Cohesiveness 


Class groups vary with respect to the degree of unity and the 
amount of friendliness exhibited by the children who conyjrise the 
membership. Although teachers are arvare of these differences in "group- 
ness," why they occur is difficult to explain. Why, for example, do the 
members of one fifth grade class work better together, seem happier, 
and shOTV more enthusiasm for engaging in school tasks than do the 
members of the fifth grade who come a/ong the following year? Why is it 
that at times class group members show a lack of harmony when working 
on a common project, and then become strongly united when they 
believe another class is granted more privileges? Similar examples are 
observed every day in classrooms, and it is difficult to understand the 
reasons for the many variations of cohesiveness. 

Chapter 3 indicated that research in the area of small-group behavior 
has isolated a number of group properties and dimensions that are signi- 
ficant to the understanding of group behavior. The property of cohesive- 
51 
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ness may be identified in groups, but it is difficult to isolate for it exists 
in \ar31ng degrees and has many aspects It is related to other properties 
in numerous •v\'a)s, and the nature of the relationships determines to a 
large extent the degree of cohesu eness that a given group possesses 
The importance of de\ eloping a ‘ good ’ group feeling has been 
stressed frequently by educators Although the term cohesu eness is seldom 
used, there is frequent reference to the values to be gained by establishing 
shared feelings of ‘‘i\ e ness or “belongingness ’ These latter terms imply 
fnendlmess beti%een the children in the class, and they imply that the 
children have a good feeling about the group as a whole even though 
each individual member may not hold strong feelings of friendship for 
ever) other child in the class However, although the importance of 
developing a friendly group feeling is frequently stressed in education, 
very little understanding is provided regarding the determinants of this 
ODndition Knowing the values to be gained from developing a strong 
feeling of fnendlmess does not provide the teacher with the knowledge 
necessary to make the group attractive to its members Descriptions of 
cooperative class groups in the literature do not help teachers understand 
vshy a class of children is cooperative or why the group members may 
suddenly become quarrelsome and uncooperative The descnptions do 
not account for fluctuations m group spint, nor do they explain why 
some class groups are attractive to members while others are not Teachers 
need to understand why it is that a class of children may suddenly 
become indifferent to the projea at hand when previously there was 
much enthusiasm They wish to know why it is that children, who for 
wme lime ave exhibited unfriendly feelings tovsard one another in 
the classr^m. suddenly become very genial and friendly m their relation 
sups vs It one another Describing fnendly class groups and stressing 
e va ue o ev eloping cooperative class groups does not adequately 
prm.de a foundation for understanding the pr>chology of group be 

reco^ire aftenipts to clarify the concept of cohesis eness, to 

tr3«, o' ■" Sfo-P affect cohestveness, and 
SB P ces that ma) increase group unity and friendliness 


The Nature of Cohesiveness 


ness 11 to desclop ^°“P 

clnractcrmic. Tlic i r *‘«Barding the nature of this group 

literal definmon of cohesiveness is the tendency to 
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|*k together and be tn accord • Educators have descrtbed tt as a cond. 

on where children m the class are strongly motivated to become involved 
in ^otip activities and in group affairs The class atmosphere is friendly 
and happy, and children show their awareness of the existence of the 
group by speaking of my grade and my class, and by saying we work 
and we play Although cohesneness may be observed, described, and 
appraised, it does not lend itself to a single, specific definition Objective 
or operational terms fail to cover a number of the abstract qualities that 
cliaracterire cohesiveness Definitions have been given, but an) short 
concise statement fails to be inclusive and to make the meaning of the 
term clear Usually brief descriptions are unable to encompass the multiple 
meanings inherent in the concept, and they sometimes employ illusive 
and subjective terms But an adequate conception of cohesiveness can 
be formulated by desaibing a number of conditions that exist when a 
group possesses this characteristic 


Operational Definitions 


A number of operational definitions have been formulated for 
measuring the amount of cohesiveness in a group at a given time Cohe 
siveness has been defined m terms of the forces acting upon the members 
to cause them to remain in the group the number of friendship ties that 
exist, the extent to which members of a group function as a unit and are 
free from dissension, conflicting interests, and disrupting forces and the 
degree to which the members share the same norms in the area of social 


behavior 

Cohesiveness has been defined by Bonner ^ as a system of interlock 
ing roles initiated and sustained by standards either already existing or 
evolved by members of a group in the course of striving for a common 
goal Cohesiveness has been referred to as integration, which in turn 
is defined as the ability to maintain structure and function 2 Various 
conceptions of cohesiveness were examined by Gross and Martin 2 wifio 
concluded that cohesiveness should be defined in terms of the resistance 
of a group to disruptive forces, both internal and external Another 
analysis m the area of cohesiveness found that there were three different 
aspects of this characteristic that could be distinguished attraction to 

^Hubert Bonner Group Dynam,cs Prtncpks and ApphcaUons New Vort The 

Ronald Press Company 1959 p 69 . ^ ^ Ni^ Vorfc 

* Ralph M Stogdill Individual Behavior and Croup Achievement New 

Oxford University Press 1959 p 215 Uumal of 

•Neal Gross and VV E Marun On Group Cohesivencss American Journal t 

Sociology, 57 546-554 1952 
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the group, including resistance to leaving it; motivation of members to 
participate in group activities; and coordination of the efforts of mem- 
bers * 

Operational definitions are practical and useful for purposes of meas- 
urement, but of necessity such definitions do not include intangibles, 
%\hich must be determined by inference- ^Vhile the term cohesheness 
may be appropriately applied to groups whose members are united by 
many friendship ties or to groups whose members are attracted to the 
group itself, the concept cannot be restricted to those characteristics that 
can be observed, recorded, and counted. Some elements of the concept 
are abstractions and can be inferred or deduced only from instances of 
behavior. 


Behavior Indicating Cohesiveness 

A classroom group wall not always give evadence of being cohesive, 
nor will it do so in all situations. When thirty or more children are 
grouped in the same room for several hours a day, there are bound to 
be occasions when disagreements, arguments, and various other types of 
conflict occur. Does a quarrel over an incident that happened during 
the play period indicate the group is not cohesive? Does a vigorous dis- 
agreement ov er plans for a group project show a lack of group solidarity? 
Are there, in fact, specific behaviors that indicate group unity? 

There is no systematic knowledge available concerning cohesiveness 
in classroom groups, but an analysis of the general nature of cohesiveness 
and a study of the investigations involving cohesiveness in general provide 
a number of clues about the kinds of behavior that indicate that a class 
group may be characterized as having unity or cohesiveness. 

At times, situations arise that cause groups to show evidences of ex- 
trcme solidarity. For example, the following situation was reported by a 
i t grade teacher. In this instance, because of threat from an outside 
orce, t e group, which may or may not have been strongly cohesive 
previous y, ecame so when a threatening situation became a reality. 


■niE SAFETIES 

In our school, sixth graders arc avsarded the privilege and honor of 
Ukmg turns at bemg ■'Safcucs." A Safety wears a special cap and an arm 
of thf II Stationed at crosswalks on the four comers 

school block in Uie morning, at noon, and after school Ughts 

R,„arch end Theer,. 
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W « •*'' ‘>0 "Ot obey 

the ''btte hnes or if they loiter or run they are reported to their teachers 
Some of the Safeties do a good job but there are a number who glory in 
tneir authority and figurauielyspeaking wield a big stick 

This particular incident happened immediately after class started one 
morning The door opened and ina Safeties came in literally dragging 
two of our fifth grade boys They reported these boys had stepped outside 
the white lines Both fifth grade boys jerked loose and loudly and angnly 
denied the charge Both talking at once they claimed some other sixth 
graders had gt\cn them a shove and that they had acadenily stepped over 
the line The two Safeties shook their heads and denied this was so About 
this lime the svhole class erupted There were angry shouts of Big Head! 
Bullyl and other names Such things as All you do is shove us aroundl 
Tou think )ou are so smarti The Safeties continued to look smug and 
superior and I asked them to leave and said we would settle this affair at 
a later time There was no use attempting to begin a lesson because by 
this time the children were reoting every case of unfair treatment they 
believed they had received at the hands of the Safeties They were all con 
vinced that the sixth graders took delight in picking on them and that they 
ganged up on them to get them into trouble The two boys who had been the 
most recent victims were patted on the back and consoled and were made 
heroes for the day 


How children band together when their group or members of their 
group are attacked by outsiders was illustrated in the foregoing incident 
This aspect of cohesiveness is easily discernible The degree to which 
members are friendly and helpful to one another also indicates unity, but 
often the actual behavior is less obvious than when the group is defensive 
and members unite and form a solid front when faced by an enemy The 
following incident was observed by a supervisor who was visiting a third 
grade social studies class Although only a few of the class members were 
directly involved in the inadent it appeared that the reaction of the 
committee leader reflected the overall friendliness and concern that the 
children felt for one another 


THE MAP MAKERS 

In Ihe back of the room a committee was working on a large Boor 
map shosvmg an area ot the community Rodrigner was the dt™” ^ 
h,s job was to supervise the layout ot the map Eveiything 
smoLhly uuttl two boys who svere worktug ou 4e uordt se on mod up 
to get a long range viL of then work It was then they noticed what Sol 
l^lm^VccesVew a htlle loud and they “ 

Rodrtguer LookI Sol is making the raitoad tracks too fall Its go g 
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persistence and group sel£ maintenance Unity enables groups to resist 
disruptive forces, both internal and external, with much more success 
than do groups whose members are less unified This implies that when 
class groups are cohesive the children are more able to withstand inter 
ruptions, outside distractions, and changes It is not uncommon in the 
elementary school to have a work period interrupted by a messenger, a 
custodian, or a parent, or by an animal wandering into a door left open 
Outside distractions occur, such as sounds of sirens, lawn mowers, low 
flying planes, or other children having physical education Although daily 
routines are established, the daily program is subject to many changes 
For example, assembly programs, television specials, health examinations, 
paper drives, and many other things disrupt the established routines 
More difficult for groups to adjust to than the things listed are changes 
that involve disappointment or produce anxiety Cancellation of a field 
trip or loss of a regular teacher for a substitute might be examples of 
more severe changes 

The following report by an eighth grade teacher calls attention to 
another kind of change, one that is expenenced to a greater or lesser 
degree by every class group 


NEWCOMERS TO THE CLASS GROUP 

I am teadiing this year in a school that has a large number of trans- 
fers The pupils who come and go are from families of migratory farm 
workers or other transient workers This has posed problems that I had 
not experienced before in previous jobs Before I took this position the 
principal of the school told me that roost of the behavior problems arose 
because of a failure to assimilate this short term pupil population into 
the established class group 

I have found that the additions to the class and the withdrawals 
create an unrest The most diflicult job has been to find ways to get the 
permanent pupils to accept responsibility for helping newcomers Then 
there is tlie problem of lessening the anxiety of new pupils and helping 
them learn what behaviors arc expected and what are not expected or 
tolerated by the school or the regular class group members 

Cohesive class groups can better withstand additions and withdrawals 
in membership, but if a cohesive class group is not guided toward 
acceptance of new children, it may act as a clique and shut out all out 
stders Resistance to newcomers can create unpleasant classroom inci 
dents Some evidence from research shows that nets comers to groups 
arc admitted and micgratcd with greater facility when the members are 
informed that cliangc is expected It appears that expectation makes the 
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adjustment to change easier’ Teachers who help class groups plan at the 
beginning of the )ear for integrating newcomers may find the assimilation 
process much less difficult There is less threat to the regular group 
members and less rejection of new students when the class group is pre- 
pared for newcomers 


The Relation of Cohesiveness 
to Other Group Properties 

In Chapter 3 it was shown that a group differs from an aggregation 
or other collection of individuals because a group possesses a minimum 
at least, of each of the following properties (1) a multiple personnel 
with some feeling of identification and some degree of cohesiveness 
a system of interaction, (3) an organization or structure (4) some 
common motives or shared goals, (5) some power to stan ar 
havior. (6) an observable pattern of behavior resembling what is called 
personality in an individual The degree to which each of these pr^er 
Ls exists tn the group affects all the other 

to whteh they exist The extent to wh.eh a group ts ^ 

affected by the other group properties, and conversely, ^ 

degrees of the other propert.es are dependent upon the degree to whteh 

the group is cohesive 


Interaction and Communication 


It has been found that when 

pupil to pupil communication, or I V j.jal students groups develop 

channeled Ltween the <e-her and in^ „ 

little unity When j s found that the amount of 

couraged, cohesiveness increases members affected 

verbal interaction that took P>““ rommumcation was encouraged 

members’ liking for one another Wh 

the interaction induced a posiuve p to the group as a 

feeling pertained to individ titered by a number of specific 

whole In classes where 'nteraa questions asked the 

techniques such as deflect.^ ba* lo A= P ^ P ,,,,,, lu 

teacher, cohes.veness was heightened 

z.„g KicW b 

ana AUiacuou w Ike C 

Relations 9 481-489 1956 
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members touard aggressors who differed in status found that low status 
aggressors received greater rejection than high status aggressors^- A 
child s status in the class group is a matter of importance to him Not 
only does his status affect how others will react toward him, but it exerts 
a direct influence upon his pnde, self concept, and satisfaction with the 
group Although small groupings are necessary for effective teaching, they 
can be organized informall) and can be vaned so individuals of superior 
ability and those with inferior ability can at times coordinate their efforts 
and work together A pleasant, friendly class atmosphere cannot be de 
veloped or maintained if a formal differentiation is made that brings 
subgroups into unfavorable compansons with one another Cohesiveness 
depends to a lai^e extent on members liking the group, therefore, the 
structure must be such that members feel comfortable, and it must be 
one in which their contributions can be recognized 


Motives and Goals 


^Vhen members share common motives, and when they work together 
for goals that are shared, cohesiveness is heightened Research in child 
growth and development has demonstrated that child behavior is mean 
ingful only VNhen viewed in relationship to other factors operating in a 
soaal setting Although there are other determinants, the soaal setting 
causes needs and offers wajs in which these needs can be satisfied On the 
basis of studies it can be stated that almost all children if not all, 
strongly desire to identify with others of their age groups Children en 
joy belonging to peer groups and derive satisfaction from groupness ’ 
or elongingness as such, thus, children in elementary classroom groups 
ave at least one motive in common — they want groupness and they 
oire to be a group Many children may value group affiliation more 
than they do achievement 

It has been stated before that one charactenstic that seems to be 


omraon to most groups is that the individuals comprising the group 
have some common interest, aim, purpose, or objective Although it is 
poss! e or a group to be a group with members sharing but fev% motives, 
a ^up cannot be desenbed as cohesive unless members share common 
* I^ecause children come to their class groups vsith strong 
in tmn ^ ^ ^ ^nd bccausc they have a high degree of uniformity 

^ r«pects the) tend toward cohesiveness However, the more that 
1 re e same values, the more they share common goals, and 
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the more they view things from the same perspective, the more cohesive 
they will be. 


Group Standards or Norms 

Children who are cohesive share common or similar norms, and 
sharing of group norms is therefore an important index of group cohe 
siveness The sharing of norms is not an important factor in creating co- 
hesiveness, rather, the relationship is one in which cohesiveness affects 
the operation of group norms The more cohesive the group the more 
pressure it can exert upon members to make them conform to t e norms 
of the group, stated another way, the potential power of a group is a 
function of its degree of cohesiveness Research suggests that when co 
hesiveness is highly valued by the group, the members tend to exert 
pressures upon some individuals in an effort to integrate them into the 
Lup In classroom groups that are highly cohesive, the ■children make 
heater efforts to agree and greater efforts to make changes 

ment than do groups low in “hesiveness The intensity an g^ ^th^^ 

children exhibit when discussing what is fair and u 

play situations is an example Noncohestve to cermm 

staLards and have little power to induce members to gr 

standards 


Factors Affecting Cohesiveness 


A complete conceptualiratton of “hesiveness r uims s^ome under 

Standing of the factors that prevent 8^*1^ ^ blems 

friction and hostility ame^dlsruptive forces that impair group 

in classrooms are created by the s P , groups character 

unity For example, m contrast to as the one 

ized by cohesiveness, there are some c a semblance 

described m the following example, JP^ ,„eh behaviors as 

„£ solidarity The children “numerous tnterrupt.ons 

frequent dtsagreements over 3 “ of hostility Teach 

caused by unpleasant “3^*;„metimes seem more concerned over the 
ers reporting such incidents for it. some 

time lost than they do 33n.it, es encountered when trying to teacJi 
are more disturbed by ‘‘‘““'^“areoTer die noncohesiveness itself 
such a noncohestve class than they are 

or Its causes 
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SPECIAL PRIVILECES 

Quarrels benveen parts of the class are one big headache One inadent 
that happened recently caused accusations and fighting because a part of 
the class seemed to receive a speaal privilege and others didn’t We svere 
studjing about shipping in our fifth grade unit and ViC \\ere making a 
drawing of a harbor, using the opaque projector The ones who didn’t get 
to draw began to argue They said some of the children drawing had been 
gisen opportunities to do other interesting things before, and they had 
not had a turn Half the period was wasted getting the quarreling stopped 
The children not draiving ivere not satisfied at all by assurances that 
they would get a turn next time 

Undoubtedly a number of conditions contributed to the lack of 
cohesueness in this class group, but it seems evident that a knowledge of 
factors that create disruption and dissolution in groups is essential to 
teachers if such behawor is to be analped or understood and if remedial 
practices are to be employed 


Member Satisfaction and Group Attraction 

Research has shoivn that group cohesiveness depends to a large ex 
tent upon member satisfaction with the group In fact, much of the 
research relating to cohesiveness has involved investigating and measuring 
group attraclueness This concept — group attractiveness — may be con 
sidered in two ways It may be viewed from the standpoint of the in 
dividual and the forces that attract him to the group, or from the stand 
point of the group and its pow er to attract members 

Why IS a child attracted to a classroom group? Elementary educa 
tion emphasizes the importance of the class group to the child There 
IS general agreement that classrooms should be "good societies, and 
that a child needs a ’ feeling of belonging ’ if he is to develop to his 
greatest potential Investigators of group behavior note group influence 
upon individual pupil development For example, Bovard states, ‘The 
lime may come when v>e will consider the kind of classroom experience 
e in IV 1 ua las had to be second in importance only to family ex 

to himself ’■» 

ircmelv ^ opment of adequate, adjusted personalities is ex 
iremcly important and should not be minimized, we are at this time 

f-duealional netearch of Classroom InteracUon " Journal of 

* ^ovonber 19 j! p 223 
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exploring the needs of children in relation to the attractneness of the 
class group rather than in relation to personality development 

For a class group to be attracnve to a child, it must satisfy some per 
sonal needs such as his needs for affiliation, acceptance, recognition and 
security If the class group mahes a child fed he is not liked or wanted, 
II the group makes him feel he is not able or successful, or if the group 
makes him feel he lacks worth or is insignificant, the group will have httle 
or no attraction for the child However, because a growing child has a 
strong need to belong, to be accepted by hts peers, and to experience some 
success, he may not reject the class group for some time, but instead he 
will continue to seek acceptance and a place in the group The fact that 
low status individuals continually seek acceptance increases cohesiveness 
in some class groups However, an individual who ‘ goes along with the 
group in a frustrated attempt to gain acceptance would in all probability 
leave the group if such a course were open to him Viewed from the 
standpoint of the individual then, a class group is attractive only to 
the extent that it satisfies some of his personal needs, however, it ap- 
pears that because individual children have such a strong desire to be a 
part of a group, cohesiveness may exist at a fairly high level m spite of 
factors that significantly reduce group attractiveness 

What power does a group have to attract members? What sources 
of attraction does a class group possess? We have stated that an individual 
child has needs that can be satisfied by membership in a class group The 
power of the group and its attractiveness depend upon these individual 
needs A class group is attractive to the extent that it fulfills the needs of 
the children who are members A child who is a valued member is more 
likely to find the group attractive than one who is not valued Dittes 
found that a member who was made to feel well accepted was more at 
traded to the group than a member who was made to feel he was not 
accepted The study showed that the effect of high or low acceptance 
was much stronger with an individual who was low in selfesteem to 
b^;in with, because such an individual had a stronger need for accept 
ance than others In part, this explains why a child who is not accepted 
by the group does not decrease the overall unity to a great extent His 
need for acceptance is great, therefore he tries to win acceptance by 
adhering to the groups norms and by sharing common motives an 


goals „ 

The activities of a class group may affect its attractiveness Howev , 
regardless of how interesting or appealing certain class activities may . 

“James E O.ttes Alfracliveness of iS 

Acceptance by Group Journal o] Abnormal and Sonal Psycho gy 
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i£ a child s contributions are not valued, or if he is made to feel that his 
performance is of a low level or not needed, the interesting activities 
tvill not increase group attractiveness for the child The idea is expressed 
frequently that if class work is made interesting and exciting, and if 
children are kept busy, few problems of class behavior arise There is 
some truth in this statement, but there are related factors Interesting 
activities must also contribute to each child s success, or provide recog 
nition for him, or add to his sense of personal worth, or they lose their 
appeal Interesting activities add to group attractiveness only to the 
extent that they satisfy needs 


There are some sources of attraction that are not primarily directed 
toivard the individuals in the group, but are due to the groups charac 
tenstics or properties In a previous section, the relationship of cohesive 
ness to other group properties was discussed Whether a diild likes his 
class group depends upon the structure, the tasks, the goals, and the 
other children who make up the membership Hotvever, the teacher, the 
communication patterns, and the prestige of the class in relation to other 
classes also have some bearing upon whether a child finds his class at 
tractive When these characteristics support the individual, group attrac 
tiveness is enhanced, in turn, group attractiveness increases cohesiveness 
but contributes to cohesiveness only if this satisfaction leads to positive, 
constructive behavior SiogdilU* points out that a group member may 
exhibit a high degree of satisfaction while in the process of playing 
around, wasting materials, dissipating group resources, and otherwise 
contributing to group dissolution This kind of member satisfaction with 
contribute to cohesiveness Also, even though one 
V. ' u i! niuch when he behaves in a destructive manner, 

IS e av lor may detract from the group attractiveness for others, thereby 
again decreasing the over all cohesiveness 


A child s expectations may affect whether he likes the class and the 
clu dren in it A child who comes to school believing that the class group 
will probably provide satisfying experiences will look for the sources of 
^^raction A child who expects to have unsatisfying experiences 
wi oo or sources of dissatisfaction Experiments show that the per 
cepiions of individuals ^ 


. gcoup attractiveness can be influenced 

f-rnim I pointmg out the various attractions that the 

group has and the advantages of membership 


Oxford LtmciJi)rr°ra'l9j9"pp2"^2^‘'^'"™'' Achmement New VorV 



Cooperation and Competition 

Cooperative teaching practices versus competitive teaching practices 
is an issue frequently discussed in education circles and by others in- 
terested in education. 

Child psychologists have been concerned over competitive practices 
because of the effects upon individual personality development. Group 
psychologists have been concerned with the question of cooperative 
versus competitive practices in relation to their effects upon learning and 
in-oup processes. The investigations, in many instances, reveal the et- 
fects o£ each kind of practice upon the behavior of the group and upon 
croup attraction and cohesiveness. 

An investigation by Deutsch clearly disclosed the effects of coopera- 
tion and competition upon the group process. He found that ^ 
in which the poup members were in a cooperat.ve relationship was more 
attractive than one in which they were competing. Cooperative classroom 
groups were created by telling the members that al ™;'“e giren ‘he 
fame^grade depending upon the overall quality of each poups work. 
The compethive groups Ue told that each member would be grad d 
relative t'o others in P-P.Tl’t-'Srro t 
played many iS onf another more made more 

“trpts“m S'ce olte^another, and were more frrend^ 
havior. It was demonstrated that the j There was 

number of characteristio wh'ch md, rated high co~ 
coordination of effort, diversity in members, good communi- 

subdivision of activity ®“'"‘"'"p*f„°jtion. The results regarding most 
cation, orderliness, and good gr p fooDcrative behavior. Deutsch 
of the activities were found .'X^s o? the study. He said that 
called attention to some practical P produced greater penona! 

there was some indication t at TO P .|. others than did co- 

insecurity through might u-ell reexamine the as- 

operation, and suggested t at competitiie grading s)^s- 

sLptions underlying their ““X dt ire grading sys.em produced .he 
tern. He questioned whether a XT^tf and the personal security 

kinds of interrelationships amog^^^^ ^j„oalion. 

that were in keeping with t e I>^ further inrestigate the m g 

A research designed o , „ compennon upon Croup 

„ ,rh "The EBrrts of croirfr 

>• Morton Deutsch The o ro 

Process," rn D C-l«nS« nod “ • 

Theory, Evanston, 111 ' 
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oi the foregoing study sought to find if the lack of competition uould 
reduce anxiety and lessen tension in a problem soh mg situation and 
thereby increase productmty« The problem soiling performances of 
groups of college students Here compared under four conditions of re 
imrd (1) reiiards giien to tndtmduaU luth no competition iniolied, 
(2) reiiards giien to a group u.th no competition iniolied. (3) re 
t'^^^ “ competitiie basis, and (4) reiiards pien 

Here iniolied in discus- 
of The measurement of the quality 

mentiiassiin'™ '^“'’*5' ^'"dent that the noncompetitiie treat 

ment lias supenor to the competmie ^ 

cohesiieness and mutual 
and “d ^«ult in increased motiiation 

task iniolies^nr appears to be particularly true iihen the 

inhibits eommuniat'ion'"sTcirfindT members and 

practice For examni<» ^ t implications for teaching 

out of soaal sttuaLiis Ts'oTe "of 'IhV''” re''"® 

teachers Akhnuerii more diEBcult tasks required of 

the vhole class group *” studies usually m\ol\e 

situations betiieen sLgroups 1he*^tS!"of " 

all members to participate is diffir.,!. r, ^ “°“'otmg and encouraging 
cohesue, more children h-iII * seems that if the class group is 

the other hand, if individual contnbutions On 

makes some children feel their rem' compared in a way that 

svorse than others, anxiety Ld “"'"‘'“'■“"s are better or 

oct to reduce the nmounLnd our,™ t"’"/”';'' tension 

■n turn impairs the adequacy o^ ih^ ” '"‘^‘'"'iual performance, vyhich 
skill in group problem solvmg can be^rioDer°"a 
mg competition that includes comn, °P''* improved by avoid 
bntion with equal respect and by treating each contn 

orcoopcratiLrnLlm^tmoLf^hL’l!''’'™ the effects 

results showed that working together groups ■* The 

creased members’ hkine for thf» <rr j ^ cooperati\e conditions in 
ng for die group and the cohesiveness of die group 


lion and 
CO March I^oi 


^ Knih Hammond and Morton 

srr"'” ■” ---ir 

“f Coopewuon and 

““ '•‘y^Mosr SW^ro. Febma ™iijO Gm-P* T/,y Journal cj 
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Ho^^eve^, competitive conditions did not necessanly decrease cohesive 
ness In the study they reported that under competitive conditions with 
a reasonably even distribution of rewards there was no decrease or m 
crease in cohesiveness 

That cohesiveness is increased when individuals work together rather 
than m competitive situations was demonstrated further by Sheriff® The 
experiment involved groups of eleven and twelve year^ild bo)s in a camp 
mg situation, and tension and conflict were produced by competition At 
the beginning all of the hoys were housed together, and ^ 
they quickly became friendly After a few days the boys were divided m o 
twoVoups and the competitive element was introduced One group could 
achi^e lU goal only at fhe expense of the other group This competnmn 
resulted in the development of hostile attitudes of one ^ 

the other An attempt was made to integrate the *7 

involving them in activities that were in themselves pleasant and that r 
quired social contact between members of the 

Lpt was not elective in reduang the ^ s^f ^ «t™pt ^a^ 

integration made it necessary for the compe i i ^ ~oups had 
geth^ For example in one ^” 0 " a fl.m 

to work together and cooperate in o ,1 alone The results 

for It was made impossible for either group o j ,„cjeased 

showed that working together and striving for common goals 

friendliness and reduced , following one can readily 

Teachers who face problems such as 8 

see the implications of this study for teaching practice 


team conflict 

Last year I set up pennanent “ a 

in half according 10 their seating p j(.„Iop very 

much bickering arguing and fig ihe antagonism grew 

soon between the two groups As Ih P sportsmanship and 

worse Every day I mg Vf ® 

finally began threatening them y 

period unless the fighting stopped „p conflicts d'veloped an 

I realize now why some of *e mt^ ,„jether tor 

know I mtght have stopped ®,|av,ated some of the 

some much desired goal ^ ”'8'’' '“^” subgroup loyalty v ouldn t base 
by changing teams frequendy so tna 
become so strong 

„ Goab m the 

uMurater Sfiv"', JSot 63 MMM '55® 

lict AmiTican Journal ol Sociciosy 
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Cohesiveness can be destroyed in a class group if the group is split 
into competing subgroups Tension and conflict result, causing unpleas 
ant vvorking conditions for the children and teacher and reduang the 
time spent on curricular activities Knowledge of how to reduce conflict 
and tension is important to teachers It is most important to know that 
when class groups are required to work together for something they de 
sire and that can be obtained only if they work together, conflict is re 
duced and cohesiveness is increased 


Restrictive Practices 

The term reslrictwe practices is used here to mean practices that af 
tea poup pr^esses negamely They could be practices that manipulate 
hierarchies develop, they could be practices that 
mo of interaction, or they could be practices that threaten the 
macher roTT"' “ reaching its goals Since the leadership and 
oTrtmn Chapter 9, the discussion 

iTmo menim “ ^he only objective at this 

time 1 to mention some uays restrictive practices affect cohesiveness 

tearbe • ® l” «"«'<>ns ot class poups tO 

Sm«.ve“nroced'’”“‘“' teachers who used 

Sere^vmerniona °P“ some groups 

but Ae cidd en v a t^^^e docile, 

ap the ic^nd indiff ' P??"' “P”" Some classes were 

Groups tiat f “'husiasm and interest 

resmctive'^^ma'r. ‘-cher or toward the 

class poups that appear 't “ost cases Many times 

DoalfppP ;; ';h 3 ,=‘PP“^.J'”';;' 'how evidence o£ being cohesive 

low in cohesiveness Apaiheuc SOnemlly 

may shovs nosipsofcoteivene^^” mfrequent interaction, 

to rcfmcTivtpmc'u'S “rr“Pi!"""'‘°“ ™‘ous poup reactions 

Group u"„nyTum3,w".ho' ^ coLiveness 

experiences In some poups ho“fev'er mb developing from apeeable 
the poup IS threatenedTwhen « „ atm’rl??“‘''T’ " '""oased when 
reacliing desired goals When , ot'acl-ed, or when it is blocked from 

when he emplovs pmeurl ,b threatening, or 

mplojs practices that continually thwart the poup, the mem 

"ltd Cull, New 'c.lt*B””eau”tt"i™*”'r Group Bthaiuor of Boys 

'«> ‘^““>““0"' Tcaelieu College fcolamb.a Unnenny 
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bers of the group unite The more highly cohesive they become, the less 
restrained they are in expressing their hostility Techniques ^\ere used 
in one study to arouse mild to strong degrees of hostiht} 21 To arouse 
strong hostility, the groups were treated in an unjust and arbitrary 
manner Sarcastic remarks were addressed to the groups and disapproval 
of them was expressed The results showed that the highly cohesive 
groups released more than twice as much hostility as did the groups low 
in cohesiveness It was concluded that the greater the cohesiveness of a 
group, the greater its power and the less restrained its members will be 
in expressing hostility 

Threat, which causes fear and tension, may also result in cohesive 
ness The group becomes a source of security for members A study of 
the effects of threat and frustration on group cohesiveness, inv oh mg two 
teams of boys in a summer camp, showed that strong frnstratton in 
aeased group unity == It seems that when members of ^ ^ 

threatened they seek emotional support 
relat.onsh.ps and cooperate with one another Th.baut 
bers of groups that were unfavorably treated a" 

attraction to the group It appears that ^^armg .he 
proves interpersonal relations Members may s 
others, or they may turn toward one another ^ 

Groups that react to restrictive P'“"j“ ,n such a manner 

dependency upon the teaser disguised in such a 

that uniting offers no solution ^ example when 

way that the children cannot “P' „f,l.„ders such as. Miss 
teachers control children with s^ere reading" or 

Bee would be very unhappy any make Miss Bee 

• The nice boys and girls are si.nng up a^a-ght^and y 
so proud! tL children feel ‘"^atened but jo 
do not perceive the teacher as threaten g ^ 

angry They become very dyeuden p be 

security and approval from this sour between teacher and pupil 

cause for the most part the >n.e««mn is 

and there IS httle between pupil and p p she classroom as 

When the group memben; ^ of avoiding the threat or 

completely hopeless, and they whole becomes apathetic and m 

a means for reducing it, the group p-oud Cohesiwncss and the 

A rfidTve Reichling Group 

“Albert D Pepitone g 327-338 1955 , --hrrat and Fniitniion 

Expression of Hostility Human Ueiner The Effects ° ^ 192-199 19 j7 

^ “Albert D end SoaclP^^^^ 

on Group Cohesiveness Journal of AM Cohes»-en«s of u 

“ji^hnThibaut AnExpenmen^J J 

Groups Human Relations 5 2o 
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different Members interact infrequently and \ery little cohesiveness 
develops if any 

In summary, school children cannot leave their classroom groups 
They must remain even though the situation is so restrictive that it is 
extremely unpleasant or e\en intolerable For the most part, adults can 
lea\e their places of ivork if the situation becomes intolerable If they 
find themseUes in a place that hnstrates them, they may find it difficult 
to lea\e, but at least they ha\e this choice Usually, students at other 
le\els of the school program can change their classes or re\ise their 
schedules so certain situations are avoided In almost all cases, elementary 
school children ha\e no choice but to remain When the class restrictions 
are difficult to endure, they seek ways of relief mg their frustrations They 
may unite, since a single individual— because of fear of retaliation— 
must conceal some of his hostility A group is less vulnerable so mdivid 
uals together can more openi) express their hostile feelings To counteract 
fear, they band together seeking security from fellow sufferers WTien the 
source of the frustration is not evident and surface conditions appear 
serene an^d pleasant the children may seek to relieve their insecure 
becoming passive and dependent Cohesiveness decreases 
\ situations seem hopeless, they protect themselves by reacting 
ivith indifference, and nocohesueness is generated 

Developing Cohestveness 

‘"volving some groups of elementary school chtldren 
cohestseness ua, dereloped b, (I) creanng an assaJ-eness tn chtldren 

rewmnt,"™ •'J functioning uith the group 

loLnTto r"® attained through be 

3on!l Po'^nttal for providing 

^nts mnde^to “ cooperafve teSmtques- The expert 

groups *ngg«t that the procedures did create highly cohesive 

alv 7 cd m°rKear^s^' increasing cohestveness have been an 

who wish to dev I ** studies have implications for teachers 

s^me ofihe meTn The following are 

tome .he means that have been found useful for developing coL.v 

EroipS""'"^ *' P“P'‘» --tenes, of the vanou, attractions the class 

roon.S,.usuon-SoootoJIJi,^PPy““;_7^»'^|'|'^^C^^^ to the Class- 
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n.elfSl'f""'’"' "■* other 

s Tellmg the group a, a whole what a good group tt is when wairanted 
1 Emphasmng the group spresuge (they are now ^rrt graders grad 
ers ]unwTs etc )v/hen suitable * ^ 

6 Dramatizing the many new and interesting things they will learn and 
beginning with an attractive activity on which the children can wort together 

6 Having the group plan together some phases of their daily activities 

7 Getting favorable evalnauons of the classroom group from an outsider 
(administrator supervisor another teacher) when appropriate 


A positive corollary of cohesiveness is member satisfaction with the 
class group Group attractiveness leads to cohesiveness it is also true that 
cohesivencss makes a group more satisfying to its members As the fol 
lowing incident illustrates cohesiveness can influence productivity 


you CAN DO it! 


I teach a group of seven year olds In this group I have several children 
who are rather low m ability and who do not respond m the same way as 
the more alert ones do The children soon recognize this and know the 
ones who have di/Bculties 

The incident I am referring to happened one moTinng in my classroom 
I had put up a chart with a poem which we had decided to memorize The 
poem iiad been up several days Each morning several children recited the 
poem from memory All of the children had recited except for about four 
of the slower ones who had not asked for a turn In this group is a little 
boy Roger who not only is slow but also has difficulty with his speech 
This particular morning Roger timidly put up his hand to recite the poem 
He walked to the front of the room and began to speak Together the class 
and I held our breath hoping he would be aWe to perform successfully 

He did quite well m reciting — very well m fact and as he neared the 
end and the children realized he ivas over the hurdle their faces began to 
light up and there were smiles all over the room When Roger uttered his 
last word there was a spontaneous outbreak from children throughout the 
room We knew you could Rogerl Some clapped as they called Good for 
RogI and He did it— we knew he couldl 


The behavior of the children m this class indicated that the at 
Biosphere was warm and friendly and that the children liked one another 
Since the individuals in the class group as a whole were considerale and 
concerned over one of their ntembers n can be inferred ihat the atmos- 
phere was one of mutuaf trust and undemanding It seems cer lam that 
a child not so well endowed for learning as the average m the classr^m 
would be encouraged and inspired to do hu best in sucli surroundings 
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Questions for Study and Discussion 


1 Obsene a classroom or children’s club for language that indicates group 

cohesiveness or the lack of it Particularly listen to the children’s language ref 
erences to cohesiveness, such as “my class ' our work “our class 

etc. 

2 Diagram the interlocking roles of a group that you know well (Refer to 
Bonner’s definition of cohesiveness) It may be a group of which you are now 
or were recently a member, or it may be a group that you observe as a non 
member 

3 Distinguish between internal forces and external forces that may be dis- 
ruptive to a group 

4 Do subgroups within the total group weaken group cohesiveness? Could 
they strengthen group unity? Can you think of examples of subgroups that 
could in some way strengthen the group's cohesiveness? 

5 Give examples of group activities that motivated the members to partia 
pate in the group 

6 How useful for the classroom is the idea of cohesiveness that is based 
upon the motivation of pupils to paruapate in group activities? 

7. Would the fifth grade class that was involved in the incident “The Safe- 
ties show cohesiveness in other situations? on the playground? the cafeteria? 


8. In a book devoted to elementary school curriculum or methods locate 
and quote a part that gives the author’s viewpoint on classroom or group at 
mosphere Analyze the implications 

9 From your experience or observation, describe an inadent in which a 
rohesive group was able to operate or continue work despite a disturbing con 

ition or happening If the upsetting inlluence had been increased in intensity, 
or il It had been prolonged, how might the group have behaved? 

10 Prepare a checklist or a scale to guide your observation of a group when 
you wish to maluatc its cohesiveness Refer to the section in this chapter. ‘ The 
Kelaiion of Cohesiveness to Other Group Properties,” for ideas to include 

a class group attractive to a child? Give as many reasons as pos- 


12 Discuss the degrees of cohesiveness 
dependent on the teacher, (b) openly hostile 


m groups that are 
toward the teacher 


(a) doale and 


Suggestions for Further Reading 

i of I’lcasantncss and Work Group Efiiaency.’ Per 
ionnft/>^f/,ofogy,7 81-91, Spring 1954 
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Interaction and 
Structure 


terns of destl''™’’ n'n 

(or structures) that far™ , and by the nature of the structure 

tion patterns sviihin svhich interaction. The communica- 

the positions that inH' • i ^ ''ork affect total group behavior, and 

indiUdualrlXTatd acUon:.'™'’' “ 

group beha^sior that*ari^':n'',t "■* the many types of 

of bchasior are actually th ^ classroom, and all these various kinds 
outcomes of group memb'^ interaction. In other ssords, the 

behaviors upon which reactions to one another are the group 

-th .pcaftc t>pcs 0^ W "1“ is not concerned 
■or growmg out of interaction, but rather the 
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focus IS upon the positioning of members as a result of interaction (struc 
ture) and the form of interaction (communication) 

When individuals interact over a period of time, an informal struc 
ture arises However, the class group has a formal structure as well Mem 
bers are placed in various groupings and are expected to do certain things 
according to these groupings Research indicates that members of class 
groups may relate to one another in certain ways according to this formal 
structure, but that their interrelationships will also be affected by pres- 
sures stemming from the informal structure The influence of group 
structure on member behavior and member satisfaction with the group 
is documented by numerous studies Studies show also that the function 
mg o£ the group as a whole .s affected by the extent to which the group 
IS organized into special subgroups or cliques whidi is part of the m 
formal structure Also, the patterns of behavior that develop m dtu 
groups are affected by the communication practices tu les 
The Lure of the informal structures that characterize ^ “ 

determined to a large degree by the groups 

These findings and many others make it appaten ,,_jprstandme of 
of structure and communicauon is essential to the understanding 

■""CSu a,, .h.,™, .» (11 ” 

concepts relating to ‘"“raction “"““Spoliations of the concepts 
cant findings from research, and (3) to yy 

and findings to classroom groups 


Analysis of Interaction nteraction 

Any identifiable incident of class interactive behavior 

Such behavioral incidents are, in ^t, ^ previously stated, we are 

of individuals m a class group process of interaction, but ra cr 

not concerned at this time with the tota p to note 

the object is to examine the way m .j^tgj-actions m class groups, 
certain factors that influence patterns of inter 

Meaning of Interaction 

Interaction refers to the ■^‘^'“•‘““fJnt\ho?=o/^^^^ 
in which the actions of each „ described in or er 

the situation If one person s _rl„de how the indivi 

interaction, this description would m 

others and how the others react toi 
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Bonner ^ defines social interaction as “a type of relationship between 
two or more persons in which the actions of one are affected by the actions 
of another.” 

Another w’ay of describing what is meant by interaction is to say 
that when individuals form a relationship, “they emit behavior in each 
other’s presence, they create products for each other, or they communicate 
with each other.” 2 

According to Stogdill,® interaction means that in a group composed 
of two members, A reacts to B and B to A in such a manner that the 
response of each is a reaction to the behavior of the other. In groups of 
larger size, the interaction pattern becomes very complex. 

The following example describes reactions of two individuals to each 
other and effects of then reactions on the rest of their group. 


ACTION AND REACTION 

During the noon hour on the pIa)ground, Charlie spit on Joe. There 
WCTe tuo factions m the class. Charlie was the leader o£ the minority group, 
while Joe was an imporunt member oC the popular group in the class. 

Later, as the class came in from the playground, Joe waylaid Charhe in 
t^ laratory. He had prepared wet paper towels which he used to slap Charlie. 
The result was a fight o£ considerable proportions 01 course, there svas an 
audience, boy had his own group batlung him. Finally a teacher ap- 
peared and the fight was stopped. The discord conunued in the class £or 
some ume, however, and it was extremely difficult to suppress iurther out 
bursts between the two iactions. " 

In this incident, Charlie reacted to Joe by spitting on him, while 
JM responded by slapping Charlie with wet paper towels. The reactions 
e two in ivi uals were sirmlar — that is, both were aggressive. How- 
ver, senes reactions in interaction are not necessarily the same. Had 
hv “““* lottngster, he might have responded to this act 

the Inride^ ^ *‘8*’*’ I*® might have reacted by reporting 

rnLo mlb Had this occurred, the reactions oLther 

group members to the two indtviduals would have been different. 

ns as proposed that interaction is the group’s behavior that 

Ronald Principles and Applications New Yorl.. The 

^oik ^Jolm Wilc> i Relley. The Soaal Psychology/ of Croups, New 

Oxford tnibciuiy P^haitor and Group Achinement, \ork: 

iOy). pp liuman Croup, New ^ork; Haroouri. Brace k Company, 
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am« T “ ‘•.fferent.ated from lha bahavmr that 

fn n ” < external system— that js, the group's behavior as it reacts 

devernDmam'‘7"”™“™‘ die process of the growth and 

b7wl? I ^°7 interact, on. he suggests that ,£ frequent interactions 
between members o£ a group take plate, then the interaction increases 
the liking of members for one another, which leads m turn to further 
interactions He suggests, also, that interaction and friendliness are as- 
sociated only if authority does not enter into the situation (that js, if 
some members do not have authority status) Also, interaction is accom 
panied by friendliness among members of a group only i£ the group as a 
whole IS successful m its environment A further point emphasized is 
that the more frequently persons interact with one another, the more 
alike m some respects both their activities and their sentiments tend to 
become 


When children meet together in the class group for the first time, 
some degree of uncertainty pervades the situation There is a certain 
amount of jockeying for position During this time the members explore 
the limits of behavior Some test the authority and methods of the teacher, 
and while this is going on, members are assessing one another as tvell as the 
teacher Because of the size of the class group, subgroups — or small 
friendship groups — form Individuals interact and there is interaction 
between these subgroups As is the case with most groups, class groups 
go through stages of group formation and growth This broad pattern 
of interaction has been desaibed as the changing networks of relation 
ships ’ Thus, within the class group there may be many cliques or sub* 
groups, and one child may have two or more sets of relationships m these 
separate, though interrelated, networks In the early formation stage of 
the class group, the relationships change rapidly Later these networks 
change more slowly^ 

In the beginning stages of class group formation the interaction is 
generally two way— that is, between pupil pupil or teacher pupil In a 
very short time, however, children begin to know ^vhat to expect of eacli 
other person in the group and of the teacher They become more sure 
of themselves and more comfortable in the group setting Any major 
changes in this network of developing relationships may cause the group 
to disintegrate for a time because the group cohesneness and morale 
have not developed sufficiently to enable the group to withstand change 
and disruption 


■Hmir S JIaas Undenlandmg Greop Praea! in ’'"'“'"‘'I'f 

OurScZ,ls AsioMUon tor Snpamnon »nd Cnrr.mlnm Waihmston DC. .Na 
tioaa] Education Assoaauon X950 Chapter 17 pp 2Bfr^ 
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CHANGE OF CLASSES 

Due to cro'ttded conditions, sve had a shift in classes. This took place 
during the third iveek of school. We made a shift from a complete third grade 
class to a third-fourth grade combination. 

The prinapal came to announce to the class the names of those students 
ivho isere to be imohed in the change. Everything went smoothly until 
Bill's name was called. Bill promptly burst out m tears. Then the group re- 
acted. Up to this tim e all the children vtere in control of themselves, but as 
soon as Bill began to cry the group that was involved in the change imme- 
diately began to beg not to be changed and to act in a very upset manner. 
Those who were not changing also showed they were upset. They kept asking 
if the fl2« could not remain together. It seems that if these shifts in classes 
do not take place during the first few days of school, the children become 
very disturbed over the change. 

Observation reveals that children behave differently in one gro^P 
from the way they do in another group, and they behave differently in a 
group from the way they do when they are alone. The presence of other 
people elicits different responses than those that characterize the behavior 
of an isolated person. This is because the actions of each person affect 
all the other individuals in the situation. 

Many factors affect these relationships. Children in class groups act 
in certain ways because of the ways they perceive the situation. What 
they have learned, or their past experiences, determine to a great extent 
their behavior in the class group. How they feel toward others is also an 
outcome of past experience and affects their group relations. The nature 
of the group organization partially determines the interactive behaviors 
in the classrcxim. Thus, the interaction in a class group is determined by 
many things, including the perceptions of the individuals who make up 
its membership and the enYHonment in which the interaction takes place. 


Elements of Interaction Patterns 

Interaction involves several aspects and elements, and these must be 
related in some way if patterns of interaction are to be described in an 
understandable manner. We have noted that whenever individuals inter- 
act, certain broad patterns of behavior emerge. Mutual liking of members, 
for example, provides a general pattern of interactive behavior, but only 
a broad framework is indicated by this pattern. The determining ele- 
menu an t e means by which interaction takes place are not specified. 

Inicraciion cannot be treated as a product of the group more or less 
in epen ent of the individuals composing the group. Neither can it be 
ccscTi wi out taking into account the situation in which it occurs. 
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Thu,, to d«a.be poup tnteraction patterns, both the character, sttes of 
the members and the nature of the group environment must be com,d 
ered, for interaction patterns are determined m part by such factors as 
age, sex, and soaal acceptability of the members, and by such environ 
mental influences as the group oiganiration, the communication practices 
and tlie size of the group ® ’ 


Although reciprocal behavior (how individuals act toward others 
and how others act toward them) is an important aspect of interaction, 
there is another developmental aspect that is equally important As a 
result of tlie interaction of group members, a structure emerges This is 
to say that there is a patterning of positions m the group In the case of 
the class group, there is a {ormal structure (or structures) to which 
members are assigned positions, and within this formal organization 
develops an informal structure (or structures) Both the formal and the 
informal structures determine to a large degree the patterns of interaction 
that develop 

The ways individuals relate to one another m the group and the 
structures that emerge, are affected by the communication network This 
communication network affects, and is affected by, member relationships, 
the nature of the group, and ocher factors m the environment 

Any discussion of the interaction children have in a classroom situa 
tion must give consideration to both the physiological and psychological 
characteristics of the individuals involved and the factors affecting the 
situation m which the interaction occurs, and structures, loo, must be 
examined with these factors m mind Children will like one another more, 
and be more satisfied with the group, if the structuring is somewhat flexi 
ble On the other hand, if interaction is severely curtailed in ihe class- 
room that IS, if communication between group members is severely 

Usmted or vf mostly between pupil and teacher, this factor will deter 
mine to a large extent the patterns that will develop m the group To 
summarize, the group situation and the interests, attitudes, and motives 
of the group members are interdependent— all detennine to some degree 
the kind of interaction patterns that will occur 


The Development of Structure 


The term structure describes the phenomenon of members of a group 
1 , 1 i-afpii m oarticular respects relauve to other members In general. 

thTfe™ ^oCyTmembL interrelate and to the patterns fltat ^ 
tJXnLy. however, refer to prescribed patterns of relattonshtps- 
■ A Psul Hate Hcudbcci of Smott Group Borrorrh New Votk -nte free Pros 
of Glencoe 1962 pp 167-168 
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that is, a structure organized in advance. Sometimes the term structure is 
used to distinguish parts of groups — that is, the subgroups and cliques 
found tvithin larger group formations. What is meant by structure? Hotv 
does structure originate? Once these questions are anstvered, examination 
can be made of the formal structuring of class groups and the effects of 
these structures upon individual and group behavior. 


Meaning of Structure 


Structure in a group is sometimes conceived as a network of varied 
roles, statuses, and reciprocal expectations. The roles that individuals 
assume are defined by the functions he performs or the general nature of 
his contnbudon to the group. Status implies a hierarchy of positions. Both 
achieved and ascribed statuses in groups are contingent upon group ex- 
pectations — that is, the mutual acknowledgment among members regard- 
ing the value of each position Figure 2 shows the structure of a classroom 
committee. 
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Someumes structure is described in terms of a network of positions 
Eich position is conceived as part of an inclusive system of positions and 
ea* carries with it definite prescriptions for behaving. The expected 

“XdtrhhTp^siZr® 


Stogdill s defines both status and function in terms of a parlicuiar 
position rather than for any given occupant of the position. He defines 
role according to the pattern ol behavior that an fndfviduai exhibits. He 
suggests tJiat at least three factors seem to operate in structuring a group's 
expectations about a member's ro/e. The first relates to the status and 
function of the position the member occupies; the second comes from the 
group's demands upon the member as the result of changes in the group's 
requirements; and the third comes from the other members’ perceptions 
of the kind of person the member in question is. 


According to Shcrif,* one of the evidences of structure is “the ap- 
pearance of relative, interdependent roles for individual members in a 


hierarcltical order at relative distances from a leader.” 


When speaking of structure, use a number of terms to indicate that 
each group member can be located in relation to all other members 
according to some aiterion of placement. The most common terms relat- 
ing to an individual's position in a group are: status, rank, position, and 
role. Sometimes an individual’s location in a group is identified by stating 
that he belongs to a certain subgroup or clique, or that he is a central 
figure or a marginal member in the group. Because of their familiarity 
tvith sociometric techniques, teachers use such terms as “leaders,” “stars,” 
“isolates,” and “rejectees” to indicate children’s positions in structures; 
or they may say a child is popular or not popular. 

Youngsters also develop their own names to indicate an individual's 
position in the sicucture. These noises also iodkaxe expectancies con- 
cerning roles and categories into which individuals are grouped. hfcGuire 
and Clark found chat such names as the lollowing were assigned to 
individuals to designate acceptance and position in the structure: “wheels” 
(the top crowd, or the ones who run everything); “brains” (students, or 
those who take little interest in anything except studies); “mice" (the 
nuiet ones who are inoffensive and ineffectual); "drips" (would-be 
wheels who make others uncomfortable); and "dopes'' (would-be brains 
who arouse antagonism). 


•Theodore M. Newcomb, Soda/ PsychoUtg,. New York: Drjden Press, 1950, pp- 


276-270. 

•' MuSfcr SbcHblo Outline o/ Sneint Fiychclogy, New York; Harper 4 Brothers, 

'““’Sr™ McGuire and Rodney A, Clark, "Age Mate Aoceptanoe and Indices of 
Peer SmS” CMM Denelofmcnt. 20:I«-154. 1952. 
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Generally speaking, group structure is usually thought of as a hier- 
archy of statuses in ^vhlch the group awards certain members more and 
other members less status The same criteria that determine “liking and 
“disliking" are factors m determming status Status may also be affected 
by such things as sex, age, material possessions, looks, soaal class, and 
abilities that contribute to aspects of the group’s purpose In some groups 
of children and adolescents, status may be determined by physical size, 
or by the possession of the only football to ^vhich the group has access, or 
because some individuals talk more and in louder voices than others 

Structure is also thought of as the group's distinguishable parts, 
as indicated by the existence of subgroups or cliques The following 
inadent is an example of a subgroup structuring In this case, mem 
bership m an outside group distinguished some members of the classroom 
group and set them apart from others, on one day of the week, at least, 
this particular structure w as evident. 


THE BROWNIE GROUP 

Thursday is Brounie meeung day and aJl the girls that belong to this 
group near their Brownie umlonns and hats to school on this day These 
girls are always rather exated and have some trouble keeping their minds 
m d^tos^Ml"'^''' interested in what the Brownies are going 

Many of the prU belong, and netv girls join all during ihe year I have 
noii^ rccenily that on Thuisdays. Brownie girls are together more on the 

' r “duding the non Brownies in 

mar play and acuvities 

furnne reTrr “v alirthday Thfn the 

they ame to m T’’ Brownies were very disturbed and of course 

dout fed’^tht!’'wm^^“”^“'’w’' “gether, but somehow, 1 

uniforms^n”l )oung people attach particular importance to 

rrbkrmVrhTobjeSrVfteT 

insie^nia m ria.ia.r • ^ Striving Possession of uniforms or 

rcco'^gnitiontotheMnoCvToh 'to^tise these things bring 

of a Phi Beta kanlJ^ t r Poups, the possession 

Beta kappa key. for example, indicates that the owner possesses 

Evnnlun lll-°R^w RcCTch and Thacy. 
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certain abilities and skills that are acknowledged bases of high status 
m some segments of society However, uniforms, insignia, and the like 
are often prized by children and other young people not because they 
indicate special accomplishments but simply because they identify an 
individual as being a member of a particular group They give him a 
feeling of ‘ belonging ’* 


Formal and Informal Structures 

All formal groups have organized structures established for the group 
A characteristic of all formal work groups is differentiation of roles and 
responsibilities regarding the aim, task, or goal of the group The pur 
pose of organizing and structuring any work group is to see that the 
group can reach its goals effectively In many work groups the leadership 
function IS an important element in the organization structure Develop- 
ing this structure involves grouping individuals m a manner that will 
best achieve the goals Development of a structure also involves the profa 
lem of grouping in a way chat will best promote cooperation and allow 
the leader to function effectively Thus the responsibilities or duties of 
members are set doivn in the formal structuring of work groups In short, 
the established structure sets down m advance a patterning of positions 
and the responsibilities of the leaders, and it determines the relationships 
of participating members to one another 

The formal structuring docs not alone determine the role expecta 
tions of members, however Members themselves establish expectations for 
one another as well as for the organization as a whole This is true regard 
less of the kind of work group involved or the characteristics of members 
of the group The formal structure may have a great influence upon the 
kind of interpersonal relations (hat develop, but it does not determine 
in advance all the additional types of expectancies that arise. Within the 
formal structure, an informal group develops When this informal group 
IS cohesive, and when member relationships are congenial, this informal 
structure provides many satisfactions to the group members It frequently 
influences group productivity, or it may operate to protect the members 
against leadership practices that they interpret as menacing to their 
welfare 


Organtzatwtt of the Class Group 

It muM be recogntted that class groups frequently represent highly 
formaltied structures Often the class group organizat.on is Rnnly pic 
detemimed and is completely independent of. or separated from, tndt 
vidual desires or preferences 
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Generally speaking, group structure is usually thought of as a hier 
archy of statuses in which the group awards certain members more and 
other members less status The same criteria that determine “liking” and 
"disliking” are factors in determining status Status may also be affected 
by such things as sex, age, materia] possessions, looks, soaal class, and 
abilities that contribute to aspects of the group’s purpose In some groups 
of children and adolescents, status may be determined by physical size, 
or by the possession of the only football to which the group has access, or 
because some individuals talk more and in louder voices than others 

Structure is also thought of as the group’s distinguishable parts, 
as indicated by the existence of subgroups or cliques The following 
incident is an example of a subgroup structuring In this case, mem 
bership in an outside group distinguished some members of the classroom 
group and set them apart from others, on one day of the week, at least, 
this particular structure was evident 


THE BROWNIE GROUP 

Thursday is Brownie meeung day and all the girls that belong to this 
group tvear their Brownie uniforms and hats to school on this day These 
girls are always rather exated and have some trouble keeping their minds 
on school work They are more interested m what the Brownies are going 
to do after school 

Many of the girls belong, and new girls join all dunng the year I have 
noticed recendy that on Thursdays, Brownie girls are together more on the 
playground, and this past week they were excluding the non Brownies in 
their play and acUviues 

The Browme girls kept talking about a ’ hike ' they were taking, and 
about the speaal treats they were having to celebrate a birthday Then the 
hurting remark came You can i play with us because you don t belong to 
our Brownie Groupl The non Brownies were very disturbed and of course 
they came to me because these girls on other days play well together 

Friday they were all happy again and playing together, but somehow, I 
don t feel they will ever be the same on Thursdays, and I hope it does not 
eventually cause a permanent split in the group 

Children and other young people attach particular importance to 
uniforms and insignia that indicate ‘ belonging,” and sometimes these 
marks become the objects of great striving Possession of uniforms or 
insignia in children s groups is important because these things bring 
recognition to the persons who have them In adult groups, the possession 
of a Phi Beta Kappa key, for example, indicates that the owner possesses 

“Dorwm Cartwnght and Ahm Zander, Group Dynamics Research and Theory, 
Evanston 111 Row Peterson & Company, I960, p 648 
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certain abilities and skills that are acknowledged bases of high status 
in some segments of society However, uniforms, insignia, and the like 
are often prized by children and other young people not because they 
indicate special accomplishments but simply because they identify an 
individual as being a member of a particular group They give huu a 
feeling of ' belonging ” 


Formal and Informal Structures 

All formal groups have organized structures established for the group 
A characteristic of all formal work groups is differentiation of roles and 
responsibilities regarding the aim, task, or goal of the group The pur 
pose of organizing and structuring any work group is to see that the 
group can reach its goals effectively In many work groups the leadership 
function is an important element in the organization structure Develop- 
ing this structure involves grouping individuals in a manner that will 
best achieve the goals Development of a structure also involves the prob 
lem of grouping in a way that will best promote cooperation and allow 
the leader to function effectively Thus the responsibilities or duties of 
members are set down m the formal structuring of work groups In short, 
the established structure sets down m advance a patterning of positions 
and the responsibilities of the leaders, and it determines the relationships 
of participating members to one another 

The formal structuring does not alone determine the role expecta 
tions of members, however Members themselves establish expectations for 
one another as well as for the organization as a whole This is true regard 
less of the kind of work group involved or the characteristics of members 
of the group The formal structure may have a great influence upon the 
kind of interpersonal relations that develop, but it does not determine 
in advance all the additional types of expectancies that arise Within the 
formal structure, an informal group develops When this infoimal group 
IS cohesive, and when member relationships are congenial, this informal 
structure provides many satisfactions to the group members It frequently 
influences group productivity, or it may operate to protect the members 
against leadership practices that they interpret as menacing to their 
welfare 


Organization of the Class Group 

It must be recognized that class groups frequently represent highly 
formalized structures Often the class group organizaimn is firmly pre 
determined and is completely independent of. or separated from, indi 
vidual desires or preferences 
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One factor that creates or necessitates a differentiation of positions 
in formal organizations is that different members have different abilities 
Also, formal structures are developed to permit leaders to function effec 
tively — that is, to help group members perform their tasks and to see that 
the purpose of the group is achieved At times it seems that class groups 
are structured for the pnmary purpose of enabling teachers and admin 
istratoTs to carry out their tasks ivith the greatest facility, rather than to 
enable pupils to best perform their tasks Of course it could be argued tliat 
if the prescribed structure of the class group facilitates the work of the 
teacher, then the pupils will be given more attention and thus learn more 
However, this argument is debatable Again, it often seems that new 
types of structures are devised in districts because a new change m 
structuring or groupmg usually draws some attention to a district and 
to Its administration Whatever the basis of the structuring, however, 
the reason generally advanced is that it is done to best care for individual 
differences and to best help individuals achieve their maximum develop- 
ments 

Havighurst and Neuganen ** suggest that this stnictunng or sorting 
by the schools is based upon two factors the dnld s ability and his social 
class background They daim that the educational system (though not 
intentionally) tends to treat children of higher social status differently 
from those of lower status There seems to be ample evidence to sub 
stantiate their point of view An examination of a few of the grouping 
practices commonly employed m various sections of the country suggests 
that these formal structures m the schools foster a kind of caste system 
High m the caste system are those children with mental abilities best 
suited to the academic work of the school Low in the caste system are 
those children whose mental abilities are not best suited to academic 
work, or those children who are not motivated to achieve what they are 
capable of achieving Many of the children in the low groups ’ come 
from backgrounds that are impoverished in the sense that they do 
not provide experiences that prepare children for the tasks required by 
the school curriculum 

Grouping of pupils Class groups have been structured (or grouped) 
m a variety of ways over the years and no attempt will be made at this 
time to summarize all these grouping practices For purposes here, it 
is suffiaent to examine but a few of the common methods employed in 
various sections of the country 

Methods employed in structuring or grouping students in the sec 
ondary schools place varying emphasis on (1) grouping by type of 

“ Robert J HaMghunt and Benuoc L Neugaiten Society and Education, Boston 
Ml)n and Bacon 19a7 p 230 
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(2) segregating tn classes on the basts o£ ability as revealed 
by various test scores. (3) grouping by sex. and (4) grouping in ways 
most convenient for teaching logically organized subject matter la 
secondary classrooms, interaction is often curtailed, and further structur 
mg occurs as a result of such practices as (1) arbitrarily assigning pupiU 
to seats hy alphabetical order, (2) segregating students ivho are too 
friendly by placing them in separate classes or seating them apart, (3) 
forbidding talking without first obtaining permission, and (4) organiz 
mg class discussion so that communication is from student to teacher 
or teacher to student 


At the elementary school level, if the school is large, having 80 or more 
pupils per grade, it is not uncommon for children to be grouped accord 
mg to intelligence quotients into three grade sections of somewhat equal 
size One grade group may range in IQ from 70-92 The average ability 
grade may range from 93-110 The high grade group might range from 
110-140 or higher For these three sections of each grade, made more 
homogeneous with respect to IQ, curricula and methods of teaching are 
usually differentiated For the middle group, the curriculum is an ap 
proxiraation of the expected for the average grade level For the highest 
group, the curriculum is usually enriched, and the goals of achievement 
extended For the lowest group, the curriculum may consist of the 
minimum essentials, and academic goals are more limned 

Whether homogeneous grouping ' is practiced by grouping children 
into different classes, it ts common practice to divide each classroom 
group into ability groups and to arrange the curriculum on difficulty 
levels according to the ability level of each group of pupils Usually three 
ability groups are formed within the classroom— a high, middle and low, 
and although many factors in numerous combinations are used as a basis 
for these grtvups, wvtelUgence tests or adiievement tests are usually the 
determining factor This method of structuring the class greatly coraph 
cates class organization, since often a teacher has three or four different 
ability groups in one room In some cases the class may be divided into 
groups for each of several curriculum areas — for example, for reading. 


spelling, and arithmetic. 

Even though ability grouping is not employed in all areas of the 
curriculum, tt is a common practice to group (or structure) pupils in 
the elementary school according to reading achievement The plan ol 
dividing the class into three reading groups according to achietemcnt is 
widespread, although other plans for oiganiration are adtanced from 
time to time The three group reading plan structures the clnldren into 

-Lmdle, J snie. and Mam. F Done, J?"'""® 

Sc/tools Philadelphia J B Lippmcott Company iSaftpp 
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low, a\erage, and high groups Supposedly, the grouping is flexible — 
that is, a child in a slow group who improves is moved to the next higher 
group However, flexibility in this case is more theoretical than practical 
Basic reading texts are designed and arranged to introduce skills and 
vocabulary gradually A new skill is not introduced until a child has mas* 
tered a prevaous skill, which thus serves as a foundation For example, a 
child is not asked to deal with syllabicating words until he has developed 
some understanding of vowel rules ^Vhen a child is moved from a low 
group to a middle group, it becomes necessary for him to move from one 
text to another All groups do not finish their texts at the same time 
If a child IS moved to the middle group, he would of necessity jump or 
skip the material that the middle group has previously cov ered In many 
instances he would lack the foundation for learning new skills that the 
middle group has already acquired Therefore, although educators and 
teachers advocate flexible grouping in reading and in other areas, the 
procedure is not practiced as frequently as it is advocated In fact, m 
some secuons of the country, u is not uncommon to find a class of children 
seated permanently at tables according to high, medium, or low place 
mentl Even though the ‘ lows may be average or high in anthmetic or 
m some other subject, or the ‘highs' may be low in some areas, a 
hierarchical structure is determined by reading achievement and em 
phatically emphasued by placement at tables 


Effects of grouping practices Research shows that status structures 
that provide little opportunity for upward locomouon cause hostile feel 
ings in individuals and dislike for the group For example, as said earlier, 
hierarchy was created experimentally in groups by Kelley,^* who as- 
signed some members to central or nonmobile positions and others to 
mobile posiuons Each of the positions was assoaated 
wi g or low status In the study it was demonstrated that low status- 
nonmobile conditions and high status-mobile conditions produced a 
sigm can y lovser degree of attractiveness than the opposite experimental 
conations— high status-nonmobilc and low status-mobile In other 
wor , e individuals in the low group who perceived that there was 
no way or em to be moved to a higher position, and those m the high 
group w o alwajs faced with demotion, found the group relatively 

una tracuve e liking of members for the group was affected by tins 

kind of structunng t> r ; 


Kelley concluded that high status with security of position and low 
status wi possibility of upward locomotion both operated to develop 
interlevel friendliness It was found that the low-nonmobile and high- 


^“^imaunicauoa in Expenmenully Created Hierarchies. 
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mobile candicions were definitely more detrimental to the group’s total 
cohesiveness than were the other status-mob, hty combinatfons .mesn 
gated Again repeating, this was explained in terms of hostility that re 
suited from perceiving individuals at the other level either as threan to 
desirable positions or as occupants of coveted but unattainable positions 
Although It IS difficult to determine the precise effects of high, 
medium, and low reading groupings upon either individual or group 
behavior, it would seem that such structuring does have a negative affect 
upon total group cohesiveness It would seem also, that such structuring 
would emphasize children's feelings of defeat, anger, and bewilderment 
While no one would deny that children with reading difficulties need 
specialized instruction, it would seem that assigning them to a clearly 
perceived low status position w the group structure will only increase 
their frustration For example, it has been found that the children \Mth 
reading disability show a signihcantly greater proportion of dependence, 
aggression, and withdrawal reactions while reading than do children 
without such difficulty^® Also, evidence suggests a relationship between 
peer prestige status and reading achievement status It seems that this 
holds true irrespeciive of the socioeconomic level of the school com 
mumty 

No child wants to be continually reminded that he cannot read, and 
with this self concept he is likely to feel inadequate and perhaps rejected, 
and he is likely to become a disturbing factor in the classroom No 
children wish to be placed m a low status position It is reported, for 
example, that children in both low and middle first grade reacting groups 
aspire to friendship choices within a high reading group Members m 
the high group make friendship choices among other high group mera 
bers Teachers of other grade levels, m conducting sociomeinc studies 
in their class groups, have substantiated this finding Of course, it must 
be recognized that other factors are functioning in this situation, and that 
such studies do not indicate to what degree the high, middle, and low 
group organization is a determining factor 

Group studies show that differential attractiveness of positions m 
the group exerts forces on members to change their positions IVhen there 
appears to be no means to move toward attractive positions, the morale 
of the group suffers It is possible for the formal structure m classrooim 
to have quite explicit paths set up for advancement from one work 
“Gladys Natchez, Oral Reading Used as an Indicaior of ReacUons to Fnistra 

tion Journal of Sducalional nesfarch 54 50S-3U Apnl mi ^ Achieve 

« O V Porterfield and Harry F Schhehung Peer Sta us and Reading Achieve 

ment Journal of Educational ReseaTch.ii29l~^, April 1961 Reading 

“Lois V Johnson Direction of Fnendship Choices in Finl Grade Reading 
Groups unpublished manuscript. University of Imnou, 1SH7 
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group to another, •whether these g;roupings are in reading, arithmetic, or 
other subjects. This practice is far more desirable than practices that 
create work, groups in which there is no apparent likelihood of change. 
When it appears to group members that there is no clearly defined means 
of changing position in the structure, studies show that low-status mem- 
bers become hostile and aggressive. 

Incidents of class group behavior problems witten by teachers 
reveal that certain class structurings contribute to certain group behaviors 
that teachers consider to be problems. 

THE LOW CROUP 

My third grade class ^vas working some arithmetic problems. The class 
was grouped according to achievement — that is, the children were placed in 
groups of high, medium, and low achievement. At the time this incident oc- 
curred, the low and high groups were working some problems at their seats 
■wlule I instructed the middle group. 

Before very long a child in the low group called out, ‘Tm on problem 
ttvol" Soon another child in the low group said, "I'm on problem threel" 
This suited a whole rash of announcements by the members of the low 
group. The high group was very annoyed, and they were soon remarking to 
the low group, “Keep quiet," and, “Don’t call outl" Also a few remarks were 
made by high-group members that indicated they were scornful of these 
low-group members’ abilities. For example, a high-group member said, “With 
those easy adding problems you should be finishedl" Another high-group 
member said, ‘Well, who cares how much you’ve donel Keep still so we can 
really tvork!” 

As any teacher knows, remarks can be made during an incident of 
this kind more quickly than a teacher can stop them. In this case, the low 
group was admonished and told they were not to call out because it 
disturbed others. The talking stopped, but some low-group members 
continued to signal or give indications about the progress they were 
making, and this caused some disruption. 

Thibaut and Riecken studied the reactions of group members 
toward aggressors who differed in attributed status. It was found that 
low-status members were less intense in their rejection when overt com- 
munication was directed toward members of high status. On the other 
hand, high-status members rvere more intense in their rejection of low- 
status members. Thus the children in the low arithmetic group spoke 
out in class and annoyed the higher groups, but these low-status members 
did not directly communicate their aggressive feelings to members of 

“John Thibaut and Henry Riecken, •‘Authoritarianism, Status, and the Com- 
munication of Aggression," Human Refariotu.8:95>l2Q, 1955. 
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higher groups On the other hand, high status members were nutte 
outspoken in their anger toward the low status aggressors ^ 

Wembers regarded as 'low’ m status receive other indications of 
rejection Judgments of performance tend to be related to the status of 

mamd^t? consistently overesti 

mated the performances of high status member of their group and under 
estimated the scores of those of low standing (The boys were in a 
summer camp They were eleven and twelve years old. welladiusted 
normal boys of liomogeneous background ) 

It has been observed that those members of a group who anticipate 
low ratings for themselves tend to overestimate the sociometric status 
of others, those with high self expectations underestimate the status of 
others Those who underestimate their own status tend also to have 
relatively low self expectations 

Harvey 21 found, also, that the lower a member s status m the group, 
the more his performance was underestimated by others in the group 
The higher the status, the more his performances were overestimated, 
and the greater were the expectational demands upon him The subjects 
in this study were adolescents who were members of well defined cliques 
The data showed that the higher an individual s group status was, the 
more he tended to overestimate his future performance with reference 
to a given task, and the lower an individuals status was, the less likely 
he was to overestimate his performance and the less the group tended to 
overrate his performance 

The problem of grouping has been debated from a philosophical 
standpoint for many years and many experiments have been tried and 
are continuing to be tried So far, all of the various ways of grouping 
according to some aspect of ability have only enlarged the range of 
differences m other areas In view of some of the findings from socio 
psychological research, it seems that any one of the formal organized 
plans that places children in clearly indicated low, middle, and high 
groupings will seriously retard learning m one area or another In some 
instances, for example, children with high intelligence quotients have 
been placed in rooms for the ‘ gifted In many cases, these classes are also 
divided into high, medium and low groupings for purposes of instruction 
There are cases where children in the low gifted group have asked to be 
put back into regular classrooms where they will not have the stigma o 
»Mu7afer Shenf Expenments in Group Conflict Scientific Amenccn. J95 5^ 

58 Judgmental Response Sets m the Pacepuon ol Soaomelnc 

ZLvl Appn.^ lo Uiv S.udy of Su.u. Rclalioni u. 
Info rmal Groups American Sociological Review, 18 357-36/ 1953 
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ng low group members within their class groups Parents have been 
awn to request that their children be transferred back to regular class 
)ms since the experience of being low group members seemed to make 
im anxious and unhappy, and since the children preferred being ‘ high ’ 
a regular classroom Objective evidence is lacking, however, concerning 
lether a large number of children react m this manner 
For data on the question of the possible threat of homogeneous 
Duping to pupil selfesteem, Luchins and Luchins 22 asked 190 homo- 
neously grouped fourth to sixth grade children which sections they 
mid prefer if they were permitted to choose When the children were 
terviewed it was evident that every child was aware that his class was 
beled bright, average, or dull In each section, at least 75 per cent of the 
ipils expressed preference for the highest section Only four per cent 
the bright and 25 per cent of the dull children chose the lowest section 
It seems safe to assume from the present evidence that a rigid prac 
ce of structuring classes according to ability seriously affects children’s 
titudes toward themselves, toward others, toward learning, and toward 
hool Since some of the most urgent problems of our society involve 
uman relations, delinquency, and mental health, the time may come 
hen we must decide whether we are paying too high a price for aca 
emic learning The classroom experience determines to a large degree 
LOW children relate to others and how they regard themselves It would 
eem that thoughtful citizens of a democracy given a choice would want 
irst of all for the schools to develop healthy, independent, self respecting, 
aw abiding citizens, with the goal of academic learning placed second in 
he list Learned delinquents, learned neurotics, or even learned de 
pendent individuals cannot for long perpetuate a free society 

What IS the answer to grouping? It is very true that when children 
are advanced from grade to grade with age mates irrespective of their 
achievement, many curricular and instructional difficulties are presented 
to the teacher In groups such as this, children vary widely in levels 
of achievement, and the rates at which they master concepts and skills 
vary The higher the grade level the greater the range in mental ages 
and achievement of the children 

One proposal suggests that if children of the same chronological age 
get along reasonably well even though there is a spread in mental ages, 
they continue on the next year in the same age group This proposal 

22Abraham S Luchins and Edith H Luchiiu Childrens Attitudes Toward 
Homogeneous Groupings. Journal of Genetic Psychology 72 S-9 J948 

23CarIelon \V Washburn, Adjusung the Program to the Child Educational 
Leadership, ll December 19aS 
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emphasizes no single standard of achievement Each child irould master 
a common core o£ subject matter-reading, arithmetic, language spell 
mg and other universally needed and used sJnlls. but he would do so 
at his own rate He would work individually on these areas at certain 
times during the day Most of the time, however, he would work in the 
gronp, discussing, listening, doing research, and helping to plan and 
execute projects 


Altiiough the emphasis throughout this book is upon groups and 
the beliavjor of groups, it is not proposed that group learning is superior 
to individual learning, or that many types of problem solving are not 
best achieved by individuals alone Certain academic skills (as opposed 
to social skills) must be learned individually and taught individually In 
these skill areas children work at their own rates In reading, for example, 
some of the work can be individualized Some of the time children can 
work in teams of two or three, the teams not always formed on the basis 
of reading achievement but perhaps made up of friends who like to work 
together Small groups may work with the teacher or pupil-teachers 2* 
It must be stressed at this time that because of varying needs and 
abilities, and because teacliers must work with individuals it is usually 
necessary to divide pupils into small work groups The problem of 
organizing such groups is difhcult Of course, the nature of the task or 
activity must be considered, but if classes are of reasonable size, it seems 
possible for individuals needing particular help m certain areas to be 
grouped in various ways from day to day In many cases the members of 
die class may be involved in the formation of these groupings — that is, 
they may choose to work with the teacher in a group formed to remedy 
a skill deficiency, or they may choose on some days to practice by them 
selves 

Students may at times help one another by working m groups of 
two or three Pupils can learn to give help and to receive help the two- 
way process helping to make it possible to receive help without developing 
dependency or feeling threatened In fact, sometimes the most important 
help a child can receive is from some of his classmates who accept him 
and provide him with emotional support when the learning task is 
painful and when he has not made as much progress as others, ^ere 
IS no doubt that methods of grouping need further investigation How 
ever, a teacher can control the amount of stress and frustration created 
by low, middle, and high groupings by varying the bases of grouping 
and by varying the kinds of groupmg 

24 Donald D Duirell tefroorng Bcadmg /mlnwl.on. Now Vo.k World Bool 
Company 1956 pp 125-134 
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Interaction and Communication 

The pattern of communication or the communication network is a 
ey factor in interaction because it is through some kind of communica 
tion that interaction takes place Newcomb == suggests that interaction 

T proposes that many of the phenomena 
of soaal behavior that have been assembled under the label of interaction 
might be more accurately studied as communicativ e acts 

There is considerable evidence to substantiate the idea that com 
munication plays a central role in determining the kind of behavior 
that a class group will exhibit For instance, some of the behavior prob- 
W teacheis frequently describe appear to be the results of tension or 
fmstration Failure in communication may cause this tension or frustra 
Z ?'**SO°d<:ommunication may relieve them Likewue, communica 
monv or inability of some groups to achieve har 

have^r responsible for the difficulties some groups 

co^uniSr I" ^rddition, poor 

de^ZTh their stu 

The cl ^ '“'‘P “ '™tl- to their greatest potentials 

ration determines the frequency, du 

Sly rLtlt Ih? ““““"■“t.ons, but m many insVances 

and to whom it*^°""^a' 't is said. 

Most of th ** determined by the communication pattern 

oattemv 1,00 ^ explonng the effects of various communication 

other avod ” ^tinp performance, morale, individual satisfaction, and 
ImaU ®'°“P ‘"'^'^dnal behavior have been conducted in 

wiih channel ""f experimentation has been concerned 

lems that ° ^mmunication and with solving communication prob 
anTtSnnmh, organizations Since these group orgamzaLns 

“ C^obTlrltd ^oup^aniza 

for classroom grLps Holevlr^ a®" "'SO'd^nce 

position in fhks ^ Studies as those relating to member 

coZTn”!*' “uraioi structure and to oneway aL restricted 
m“rrdil“ .eachmlpracuce Find 

some clues about ways that naum provide 

acuons can be guided’^ or confront' and outcomes of class group inter 
B or controlled to achieve certain desired goals 

1 licodorc ^ckvcoinb **Ats a «_ 
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Feedback tn Communication 

Research seems to mdicate that in a classroom situation %\here the 
communication zs mostly oneway (that is. the teacher communicates to 
the class but there is little opportunity for the class to communicate back), 
the accuracy of the communications is reduced If members of the class 
group are restricted m their responses, if they do not communicate to 
the teacher because of apathy, lack of opportunity, fear, or some other 
reason, if they do not acknowledge in some way that the message is re 
ceived, if they do not question, if they do not communicate their nega 
live reactions, then confidence is reduced for both the teacher and the 
class group There is a tendency on the part of the class group to feel 
some hostility toward the teacher Studies show that an initial period uith 
feedback improves accuracy, the members of the group learn to under 
stand how the teacher communicates and to interpret the teachers com- 
municative acts After an initial period there may be less need for feed 
back Experience in communicating with a particular group improves the 
teacher’s skill m sending {if feedback is encouraged), and experience 
improves the abilities of members to receive communications 

A number of studies confirm these statements For example, Leavitt 
and Mueller were concerned with finding how the transmission of 
information from one person to another was influenced by the return 
of the information from the receiver to the sender The investigators 
had noted that it was taken for granted in the lecture hall (or classroom) 
that transmitting information from the sender to receivers t\as an ef- 
ficient process The researchers hypothesized that sending information 
was an inefl5cient process unless there was feedback to the sender so that 
he could determine what progress he was making in sending the informa- 
tion 

The findings of the study showed that when the recener could teed 
back the information freely to the sender, the accuracy of the informa 
tion transmitted and the total communication process impro\ed ap- 
preciably This process seemed to permit the participants to leam a 
mutual language, and once the mutual language was learned, it obviated 
the necessity for a large amount of feedback 

Evidence seems to show that if a teacher initiates some act that « 
interpreted by the group as unfriendly or hostile to the group, and if the 
children are not allowed to communicate their feelings, the group meat 
bers develop strong hostile feelings In that case opportunity is not pro- 
-Harold 1 Ltavitt and Ronald A MooHcr, -Some EUccu of reedtacl. on Com 
munication. Human Relations, 4 401-410. 1951 
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vided for teacher and class members to develop mutual understandings 
Because of this one way process, other problems may develop that affect 
teacher-group relationships If, however, the teacher makes a statement 
or announces a decision that is not accepted by the group and the 
members are alloived to communicate back to the teacher their feelings, 
the act of communicating back acts as a catharsis After such an experience 
the children usually shoiv greater friendliness toward the teacher A 
study by Thibaut and Coules found that communicating back to an 
instigator of hostility had this effect This investigation attempted to 
determine the role of communication in the reduction of interpersonal 
hostility It was found that overt acts of aggression tended to be reduced 
when group members were permitted to communicate with the instigator 
of the hostility It may be inferred that when a group leader (such as a 
teacher) has aroused some hostility in group members and when the 
members are allowed to communicate their feelings, the hostility is re 
duced, for after such a feedback of hostility the members show increased 
friendhness toward the person who initially aroused the hostility Of 
course, group hostilities toward individuals m the group also may be 
reduced if the group is allowed to communicate its feelings to the indi 
vidual directly 

The following example has many implications regarding feedback 
m communication, particularly where problems of group behavior 
are concerned. 


DANIEL 


At recess and noon the play equipment is passed by a monitor to any 
child who wants to take it to the play area Other children are to be allotted 
to play if they are present tt hen they are oiganmng for a game 

There is one boy in the class who is tery domineenng so usually tvhat 
game he ttants to play he gets the ball and manages to control the ball 
^ say ttho will play, and play is by his rules tthich deviate from the regu 
lar rules of the game 

The children hate complained seteral times about how Daniel cheats 
and controls the game With Daniel in the room but without mentioning 
him directly tve discussed and wrote on the board some standards to ob- 
^e to be a good atizen and how tte should play fair, wait our turn, etc. 
This helped but not for long 

In a short time it tvas reported again that Daniel was not plajmg 
airly I asked the assisunt pnnapal to talk to Daniel about his acuons, 


ducuon^ of John Coules, The Role of Communication in the Re 

770-777 Octobe^j2 Journal of Abnormal and Soctal Psychology, 47 
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Iht he was out of 

Ae room and they agreed that a good thtng to try would be for all to walk 

ay from the game and go pli, with someone else tyhen he started cheating 
,f,e “““S This week about ten girls stayed 

when Daniel didn t play fair but that some bojs usually stayed on and 
played or he got fnends Irom other rooms to play with htm 

I asked them what they thought we should do They said he should be 
told direcdy how they felt They decided to write a letter to Daniel telling 
mm that his citizenship was not what u should be and to make a list of rules 
for him to abide by and then to have the class members sign the letter if 
they agreed he needed improvement m the items listed The girls composed 
the letter and did an effective job 

After the last recess I sent Dame! to the office with some material and 
I quickly explained to the class what these girls had done Then I read the 
letter to the class and told them if they agreed with the girls that Dame! 
needed to improve in the standards listed to sign quickly and pass it on to 
their neighbors I pretended to be busy but kept a close ivatch Each child 
signed his name However I did see several of Daniels fnends hesitate a 
few seconds before signing All the class signed hoi*e\er 

When Daniel came back to the room I gave him the letter and told 
him to read it and see how his fnends expected bun to behave in the future 
1 told him how they had all signed their names as proof that they expected 
him to be a better citizen 

Poor Daniel looked crushed (but he really is spoiled by always getting 
his way so 1 hope this will help him to improve his actions) 

As for the class they were so excited and jubilant over what they had 
done they bubbled over They all fell they had accomplished a great deal 
Before going home they told me. Good night Have a nice week-end and 
made other pleasant comments two or three times each 

It will be noticed immediately that the class not only had strong 
leelings about Daniel but also had some resentment against the leaclier 
because she was not able to control his behavior It would seem from 
the research evidence that if the class members had been given the op- 
portunity to communicate their feelings directly to Daniel during the 
first discussion period, the hostile feelings toward him might have less- 
ened Also, this procedure might have prevented the development of re 
sentment against the teacher From the group reaction that followed 
the presentation of the letter-that is, the friendly comments made to 
the teacher, one might wonder whether resentment toward the tcacJicr 
was not stronger than resentment toward Daniel Because tea 
yery concerned about each individual and his development (and r.gmiy 
so) It IS seldom that the expression of criticism-eieii ""“J . 

IS permitted in the cfassroom It Mould seem that Sluing a e 
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Daniel s back was more damaging to him than a direct approach would 
have been Faced with direct accusation, he would at least have had op 
portunity to defend himself As it was, the letter gave him little chance 
to express his point of view He was issued orders without having the op 
portunity of hearing what individuals had to say about the matter 
Some of Daniel s friends might have pointed out his good attributes, 
which would enable him to accept the dictates of the group without 
complete loss of pride and status As it was, Daniel must have felt he 
did not have a friend in the group 

It seems that if the group is permuted to communicate feelings in 
an organized discussion in cases such as the one involving Daniel, the 
social relationships of the class will be much improved Teachers usually 
restrict such communication by saying. We do not criticize others ’ or 
by implying in some way that within the classroom walls criticism of 
mdividuals is never directly expressed Mutual understanding is difficult 
to achieve when communication is severely restricted Problems keep 
recurring Reminders to groups such as Do not make unkind remarks 
about others, often result in a build up of hostility which is expressed 
outside the classroom Of course, children need to learn the difference 
between just and unjust criticism By reminding children not to make 
unkind critical remarks, teachers are generally thinking of remarks that 
are uncalled for and unjust There is a difference, and this children must 
learn, but honest criticism should be pven honestly— -not behind a 
person s back, or m poison pen letters or the like 

The behavior of the class group in the preceding incident cor 
responds with the findings of another study that was concerned with com 
munication in group situations 

The sources of pressure to communicate in the group were identified 
by Festinger,28 who found that members of groups communicated more 
when there was discrepancy in group opinion When uniformity existed, 
there was no pressure to communicate The magnitude of the pressure 
increased in relation to the degree of relevance the item had to the 
functioning of the group and it increased monotonically with the in 
crease m the cohesiveness of the group (In the case of Daniel, we saw 
that the group gave evidence of a strong desire to communicate their 
feelings to him) The findings of Festingers study showed, too, that not 
only did the pressure to communicate increase as the perceived nonuni 
ormity within the group increased, but also the force to communicate 
was strongest toward those whose opinions or behaviors were most dif 
ferent. Communications tended to be addressed mainly to those mem 

271 2’2i°™.SS?f9oO Commumcaucn" Prycholopcat R^a.. 57 
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bers Wjlhin the group whose opinions were extreme When a person 
was not wanted m the group, or when he was perceived as a nonmember 
the force to communicate decreased From these findings we might as. 
sume that Daniel was not completely rejected by the group He was 
considered a member, although the group desired that he conform more 
to the group s standards of behavior However, another pressure to com 
municate was noted by Festinger and may apply in the situation in 
voicing Daniel He observed that the existence of an emotional stale 
also created a force to communicate but that little experimental work 
had been done upon the problem Perhaps the emotional state of this 
class group vvas the force that prompted this group s strong desire to 
communicate Whatever the reasons, such incidents occur quite frequently 
in classroom groups It would seem from the studies that teachers might 
reduce the problem and prevent a senes of other problems from develop 
mg by conducting discussions in which members are permitted to com 
municate their feelings m a two-way process Restricting the expression 
of cniicisra toward a person who is creating problems tn social relation 
ships seems to intensify group hostility toward the individual and create 
some hostility toward the teacher The restriction of direct ailicism m 
the classroom does not spare an individual from becoming the* object 
of group hostility In fact, it appears that in time he might face total 
group rejection if communication is reduced It is by means of communi 
cation that mutual understandings are developed Daniel needed to un 
derstand the group s strong feelings and the group needed to understand 
some of Daniel s problems 

Feedback is also important in task perfoiroance A study by Pryer 
and Bass compared the effectiveness of groups that were given correct 
knowledge of results of the group's success m attaining task goals with 
groups that operated without feedback They found that group interest 
in the task was greater with feedback During the group discussion 
periods, groups not receiving feedback exhibited more boredom and 
discouragement than did those groups that received feedback These no- 
feedback' groups were distracted from the subject wore often than 
groups receiving feedback Groups receiving feedback 'learned to 


learn ’ . 

Teachers are better able to help groups m learning situations if 
they encourage feedback from the groups Teachers sometimes are punl^sd 
about why their performances are ineffective and why they are unable 
to achieve certain results with class groups Unless a g 

by continuous feedback, it is difficult for him to know whether a mod, 11 

-Margaret W Pryer and Bernard M Some Effect, of Eeedback oo Be- 

havior in Groups Saciomeliy 22 56-63 March 1959 
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cation of pace is necessary, or whether his delivery is ineffective, or 
whether the level of abstraction is too difficult, or if the cause is some 
other factor Group responses help teachers determine whether individ 
uals in the groups are able to proceed toward desired goals Without 
feedback, teachers cannot adequately determine if pupils are encounter 
mg difficulties in the instructions or where the difficulties lie 

Cunningham described a specific incident in vvhich the teacher 
attempted to have the children make some relationships between what 
they had been reading and then own actions or behaviors The children 
were unable to make appropriate responses Cunningham noted that 
another approach might have helped the children recognize these rela 
tionships, for in the situation described, the semantics of the teacher in 
presenting the problem and the concepts seemed unclear to the children 
Although it was not interpreted as such, the example given seemed to 
be one in which the sender (teacher) did not communicate enough with 
the children (receive enough feedback) to determme why they were 
unable to make the relationships Although it appeared that the lack of 
ability to respond was mainly caused by difficult concepts, the lack of 
response could have stemmed from the way the topic was presented to 
the group Vanous approaches and constant feedback might have en 
abled the teacher to determine why the children could not recognize 
the relationships, or if the lack of appropriate responses was caused by 
the way the problem was presented to the class 

Feedback that indicates only if pupils understand what is expected 
of them is not enough to improve a teacher’s performance Feedback 
must also mdicate the particular misconceptions that pupils have and 
whether the teacher needs to change his approach to the teaching task 

After examimug the problem of feedback and the performance of 
student teachers, McNeil concluded that student teaching will improve 
if feedback includes (1) indication of the extent to which children un 
derstand the lesson, (2) knowledge of obstacles encountered by children, 
and (3) explanation of how teaching performance can be modified 

^Vhen the group engages in problem sol% ing operations, feedback is 
necessary to mcrease the efficiency of group discussions The problem 
solving activities of a group involve proceeding toward a goal This m 
\ol\es both direction and movement Group members need to know if 
they are moving toward or away from the goal, and they need to know 

"Ruih Cunningham and associates. Undemanding Group Lehaitor of Boys and 
Girts NewVork Teachen College Columbia Unnenity I9 j 1 pp 231-282 

“John McNeil An Expenmcnul Effort to Improie Instruction Through Visual 
Feedback. The Journal of Education Research, 55 283-283 March 1962 
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Jenkins »= noted that feedback was important to the operations of 
^oups because groups had to be made aw£e of their ra J^f^^ef 

Lum Z °t P^gress, menfberf of 

tions through apathy and boredom 


Effects of V anous Factors upon Communciation 

The leader of a group is an important factor in communication 
because the practices of the leader tend to control the frequency and 
duration of any single members contribution and the patterns and 
directions of tJie communication in the group as a whole Besides leader 
ship, tJiere are other factors that affect the communication network 
These factors are related to group cohesiveness group structure, group 
size, and spatial locations 

Leader iNfLUENCE Some teachers tend to believe that assigning a 
pupil to lead the class group in discussions is more permissne than 
guiding the discussions themselves Research indicates that in groups 
as large as classroom groups, the practice of assigning or sharing leader 
ship tvuh group members tends to result in a decrease in group satisfac 
tion and cohesiveness More interest and enjo)'ment in discussion is 
achieved when the group leader (teacher) tries to insure equal participa 
tion for all members, and when the leader injects questions and state 
ments that keep the discussion on the track Lack of effective leader 
ship in large group discussions often creates a frustrating group situa 
tion 

Preston and Heintz compared two types of leadership ^vhich 
they called supervisory and participatory The supervisory leaders 
did not participate in any of the discussions and limited their respon 
sibility to seeing that the group completed the work with reasonable 
expedition In other tvords they did not enter into any part of the dis 
cussion unless the group wandered afield The participatory leaders, on 
the other hand injected comments that regulated and managed the 
thinking along certain lines They also injected statements to insure that 
both majority and minority opinions were examined and to prevent the 


“David H Jenkins, Feedback and Group EvaluaUon Joumaf of Social Issues, 
^ G Pr«ton Kor K Hcntt Elf«u of 

visory Leadership on Group Jud^enl JoumaJ of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
44 345-355 1949 
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high status persons seemed to have greater freedom to express whatever 
criticisms they had directly to other levels than they did to criuaze 
members of their own levels 

Other studies of high status and low status subgroups find that when 
discrimination in favor of high status subgroups continues, the low status 
members increase the total amount of communication addressed to high 
status members One explanation advanced for this trend is that when 
low status members perceive that the possibility of becoming a high status 
member is slight, they increasingly resort to communication to high level 
persons as a substitute means of satisfying their desire to become high 
status members 


Another finding related to status structuring and communication is 
that communications attributed to high status persons are more readily 
accepted than those attributed to low status persons 

Whether a group member desnes to partiapate and communicate 
with other group members is directly related to his position m the group 
structure If he does not perceive that he is accepted by other grorip mem 
bers, his emotional reactions may lead to a restriction of his participation 
m the affairs of the group 

Group size. The size of the class group is no doubt a limiting factor 
in communication Although elementary school class groups are large, 
the group members work and play together for many hours a day This 
no doubt negates, to some extent, the limiting effects of class size The 
members^of secondary class groups, however, may meet together for as 
little as 50 minutes a day and may have no further contacts with one 
another The size of the group in the secondary school, and the size of the 
school, does limit the amount of communication that can take place 
between members 


As group size increases, the average member of the group has fewer 
chances to speak and intermember communication becomes more limited 
It is also more difficult for members to make their contributions at ap 
propnate times For example, a seventh grade class was discussing a 
current topic m which the interest of members was high Concurrent 
with this, the group -was examining its discussion procedures Finall), 
a ter waiting his turn for some time a boy spoke out saying. How can I 
wait my turn to speak when by the time it comes around we are way 
past the point I wanted to talk about? 

ti, ^ problem m all large group discussions Satisfaction with 

me discussion and the group decreases as the size of the group increases 
As sue increases u becomes more difficult for each member to keep track 

icm CounS'on SSoaflwrpp *^7?* Rflaltons, Washington DC.. Amex 
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o£ the discussion and still keep his otm contributions in mind With 
some individuals, as size maeases, there is more inhibition o£ impulses 
to partcipate, thus there is not only an actual restriction o£ P“ 
memher. but also the possihihties o£ leelmgs o£ threat and “““ 

The size o£ a group relates to several group lactors that in turn 
affect communication Large groups have more ^ 

are more individual differences among the ^ ® 

group A large group that 

lormal status hierarchy I cSimunication in the 

laid down lor the group As we hove seen 
group IS affected by the 

members feel about one anothe .. There is a tendency 

creases, these interrelationships gain m p CTOups In small groups, 
lor large groups to be less cohesive t ^ member Also, 

each memher is better able to interac subgroups or competing 

large groups have a greater tendency to split into subgro p 

lactions than do small groups „as studied by Hare ” vvho 

Interaction within different sized ^ P ,unity for members to 

surxrM:x‘.crr;:rt;. - -i- -* « 

worth presenting members it took mudi longer to 

In groups that exceeded f there was a greater 

reach consensus than it did ” *“^J^\„Ct^uf,.cting subgroups It wtu 
likelihood that members would uup there ' 

found, too, that with an increase mjheju sUIl was found 

changes in the nature of the intera ^ Although 

to be much more important •'■a" puup deasion than chd 

small groups tended » baveJ0« ^ were not 

Important facfor -^‘h^Xfthrrepor^ behaviors of leaden who^-J= 
tmedTsfpSTffere-.^^^^ 

m which they functioned In Members 


rated as superior 


m wnicn tuey dominant, behavior Memo- -- 

for more leader c’ greater tendency t a” ^ ^duca 

groups exhibited a type of leadership Althoug 

%ouls to approve a more dueettv yp^ 

« A Paul Hare A Study jone 19^2 and the Beturwr 

Amerrmu ^ elLom .“'ll-JZ t9a0 

“J”"” LdeT; 

of Supenor Leaders J 
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tors stress permissue or democratic leadership practices, the evidence 
indicates to some extent at least that the larger the class size, the more 
directive and dominant a teacher must be The evidence indicates also 
that the larger the group the more the leader needs skill This suggests 
that perhaps the success or lack of success of beginning teachers is in 
some degree related to the sizes of the class groups that are assigned to 
these beginners 

Spatial factors The teacher usually sets the standards for the form 
of the group communication pattern m the classroom This imposed 
pattern (or patterns) may limit group performance or it may result in 
significantly better performance, depending upon the nature or the pat 
tern and the natures of the tasks or operations 

Stienzor ^ studied the spatial factor in small discussion groups and 
found that persons in groups ivere more likely to interact with others 
1 ey could see them as ^sell as hear them The findings mdicated that 
interaction between persons in groups was not only affected by the con 
tent of what was said but by such nomerbal factors as gestures, postures, 
^ t e tot physical impressions that individuals made on one another 
Significance to group leaders emerge from the 
inleracuon and a greater extent of parucipa 
inri J 3- gToup IS desired, the leader may place expressive 

mdtv, duals opposite quiet ones When there are a fes/ persons m the 
^oup svho tend to monopolize the discussion, seating them next to each 
other may tend to decrease the interstimulauon 

relauonship betsreen the behaviors of smaU 
communication in svhich the groups operated 
tion naitp” ^ P°ntions that individuals occupied in a communica 

an indt ^ ^ ^*" 1 ? behaviors in those positions They also affected 

f a leader, his satisfaclion with his 

contnbution to ie group, and the quantity of his activities 

closes! , 1 , ^ central posiuon in a pattern or the positron 

of commimie,”. ” P“*‘'>on5) was found to be the major characterrsuc 
havioral H fF which was most clearly correlated with be 

M aS to be more satis- 

of uersons m ^ increased with ume, and the opposite was true 

and there ^ positions Where centrality ^vas evenly distributed 

™ ^^eh activity and high satisfaction 
p Vhen frustrauon did occur, it was the result of the 
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group’s inadequacy and not the inadequacy of the environment, ^Vhen 
a person's position was found to be low in centrality relathe to other 
members of the group, that position was found to be a follows er position 
and there was little opportunity for the member to experience prestige, 
activity, or self expression. 

As a pattern, the circle was most satisfying to the members and the 
wheel pattern was the least satisfying. This latter pattern operated by 
sending all information to the leader who was in the middle who then 
sent the information back to the group. _ ^ 

Before any conclusions can be dratm from this experiment, 
limitations in terms of task and group size must be 
exampie. Leavitt found that the cirde 
members, but this experiment was «)nduc.ed 
groups and each group member was given a specific Pf 

circie in a iarge ctes p^nlm most condudie 

satisfaction to members, and it may not oe p niscussions at 

to effective “^“"thrge cirL reLif that frequently 

times when members are arranged m_ g xhere is 

this seating pattern acts as a P f„5ter member lo-member 

great distance between members, which d directed to 

interaction. It is difficult to prevent a co formulating thoughts 

the leader. Shy children, or those w o av poorly in this arrange- 

or who have trouble expressing t em ‘’“S ’ ,iiey are in 

ment. This appears to be because f-conscious than 

full view of all the other members “d they_^ 

they would be in other . fuU fj-eedom of expression. 

achieve the kind of anonymity I ey discussion periods aUo re- 

Observation of classroom gr P choice of position— that is, 

veals that when children are gtven die leader 

when nothing is said about noted Uiat when shy 

and fonn a tight, compact ^^n^they contribute more free f 

children are toward the front ^ ^P , ^^jpeession is an important 

to the discussion. Since ‘®P™''!”“"‘ j ,he process desene cons.dem- 
school objective, all the f-"”' Lamh is sorely needed. Al- 

tion by teachers. This is an wiih sealing i“ />" 

though many experiments ha interpersonal relations and redut S 

gnoups for the P-p- cH^P^ „n^ducted >“ 


Lavages, few if any have 


ment for 


_ conducting class S’!®”? knowledge in tliis area, 

teachers at various grade f discussed in Chapter 8, “tn^^ ^ 


t various grade leiels coum -u 3_ „„ „ 
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relations tvill be reported However, since the class seating arrangement 
IS an important factor in determining the large patterns of interaction 
that develop in the group, the topic of spatial factors cannot be left with 
out examining the general topic of seating in the class group 

Various studies shoiv that the seating arrangement within a classroom 
definitely has a bearing on the behavior of the children within the room 
Frequently, educational literature deplores a seating arrangement that 
has children placed in rows or columns Stressed previously was the fact 
that general patterns of interaction cannot be considered without taking 
into account the type of task or activity that engages the class at the time 
When members of the group are involved with individual tasks, perhaps 
the best seating arrangement is one that limits communication and social 
access Since many times during the day the members of the group are 
working individually, seating by rows may be the arrangement that pro- 
vides the best working atmosphere (Elementary school teachers fre 
quently report that they believe each child in the classroom needs a 
private work space of his oivn— -one that he does not have to share with 
others ) However, at other periods during the day, when the teacher and 
group must work together, the arrangement by rows makes it necessary 
to change the seating so member-member communication and teacher- 
group communication are not unnecessarily limned Organizing a series 
of moves whereby 30 or more children change their locations is a problem 
that plagues many teachers Unless such maneuvers are well planned and 
quickly executed, much time is wasted 


Planning such moves is one problem, but seating may be further 
complicated by the size of the space available and the character of the 
equipment Rows of permanent seats, unless the space is large and other 
means of seating is available, presents an almost insoluble problem 
a es also cause difficulties (m addition to their basic shortcoming of 
providing little privacy for individuals who need, at times, to work 
a one) They cannot be moved quickly and without some confusion, and 
they cannot be placed in a pattern that is conducive to an all class dis 
cussion Many classrooms are built and equipped in such a way that 
llexible seating arrangements are provided Teachers who do not have 
to cope with lack of space or inflexible furniture have only to decide 
different sealing arrangements Findings from van 
tUp ^ a ^ 1 provide teachers with some dues that will influence 

research does not provide answers to all the 
p cific problems teachers encounter in seaung It is well to keep in mind 
la permanent seating by ability causes anxiety and frustration and 

best condncTed ^ Planning, discussion, and some activity periods are 
best conducted in a pattern that allows for two-way coLLn.cation 
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When children need to work alone, the arrangement should provide for 
islands of privacy Since both group instruction and individual imtruc 
tion are required for the maximum development of individuals, it is 
desirable that seating arrangements be variable to permit adjustment to 
the nature of the tasks and activities 


Communication in the Classroom 

Communication is dual in nature Teachers who succeed m achieving 
a general pattern of cooperative group behavior always develop two way 
communication systems Children are given opportunities to express 
themselves, so mutual understanding is built between members in the 
group and between members and teache« In these classes, not only are 
children given opportunities to express themselves but the teachers are 
especially attentive to what the children are trying to communicate They 
are usually able to figure out what the children are trying to say even 
though the meanings might be obscure Although teachers who are sue 
cessful m establishing generally cooperative behavior patterns do not 
always know the reasons for their success, it is, in a large part, due to 
their recognizing the importance of two way communication and to their 
ability to receive as well as send messages They are not only concerned 
with seeing chat their messages are clear and received by the members 
of their classes, they are also attentive to the messages they receive Sue 
cessful teachers consciously or unconsciously recognize that to help chil 

dren learn whether tlie learning is in the area of skills or content or 

whether it pertains to attitudes and values — it is as important for the 
teacher to know what the children are saying as it is for the children to 
understand what the teacher is trying to say to them 

One reason why beginning teachers have difficulty m estabhslnng 
desirable behavior patterns is that they are more concerned with com 
municating to children than they are with receiving communication 
/rom children There are a number of factors that contribute to this con 
dition For one thing, many demands are placed on these teachers by 
administrators and others, and ihcy lend to become anxious and self 
concerned about these demands Also, children have many wajs of ex 
pressing themselves other than verbal language, and because they lary 
widely m their use of oral language, it is not always easy to figure out 
what they are trying to communicate If the meaning is obscure, and n 
the teachers are pressed by other matters, or feel insecure, they do not 
spend sufficient time in trying to interpret what the children are trjiW 
to communicate Even though a procedure is established that appeal 
to provide an opportunity tor children to question, discuss, or p«ii. 
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■\vliat IS said is not interpreted and understood by the teacher, the process 
IS a mechanical one and serves no purpose Many times the procedure 
emplo)ed in discussing a problem or evaluating a lesson, for example, 
IS a one way process The way the problem is presented, the tone of voice, 
and other subtle factors indicate to the children that certain responses 
are required Therefore, they dutifully answer The procedure of asking 
for statements from children in a manner that indicates a certain response 
is desired is a one way pattern of communication Many misunderstand 
mgs arise unless a true two-v\ay pattern is established 

Communication betv^een pupil and pupil is important in establish 
mg a friendly cooperative class group However, the schools have m 
hented a philosophy from the early days of our country which states. 
Children should be seen but not heard ’ In some places teachers vs ho 
prevent pupil pupil communication and who have silent classrooms are 
considered good ’ teachers Thus, teachers in such situations are under 
pressure to prevent talking between pupils Of course, lessons cannot be 
taught if children are engaged m friendly conversation at the time, if the 
room IS noisy, or there is a lack of attention, but children are usually 
reasonable Given a chance to make decisions they will usually agree 
that there axe appropriate times for pupil pupil communication and 
lesson time is not one of them To forbid any talking during the long 
school day, how ev er, is unreasonable 

The class in the next example appears to be a cooperative, hard 
working group The teachers statements, however, mdicate that she felt 
that the class behavior left something to be desired It is reasonable to 
assume that this teacher was under pressure to have a completely quiet, 
nontalking class Either her own atxitudes toward talking caused her to 
view her group as too talkative, or a prevalent school attitude was re 
sponsible 


THE CHATTERING CLASS 

The chief problem of the members of this sixth grade group is that 
they talk as they enter the room and as they change from one activaty to 
another 

This is a good v\ork group During study and work time the bojs and 
girls work quietly and effiaently They conduct good discussions and do 
good committee work. 

At the end of each play period they usually wait quietly in the corridor 
until the door is opened for ihem to enter the room The minute they walk 
through the door into the room they begin to chatter They chatter until 
the class president asks them to stand for the pledge of allegiance to the flag 
As soon as this is flnuhed, the) begin to again 
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several tin badges to school. He bad passed them out to different individuals 
to wear, and this gave them the privilege to play in a certain group. Then 
it occurred to Tom to ask the boys to pay him for the badges if they wanted 
the privilege of continuing to use them and to belong to the group. The 
boys argued about the price he asked of ten cents each for the larger ones 
and five cents each for the smaller ones. Finally, though, it was settled and 
the boys brought the money from home and gave it to Tom. All were happy 
for a few days and Tom was in control of the playing. Eventually resentment 
of his leadership developed but he wouldn't relinquish his post. Then the 
boys began to complain about the quality of the badges and demanded 
their money back, and Tom refused to refund it. At this point it became a 
whole class situation, with many siding against Tom. On the day the trouble 
came to a head, one boy had thrown his badge down and stamped on it 
saying "it was no good anys^7ay.’’ Others said the same badges could be bought 
for less at a store. Tom maintained that the badges were not in as good con- 
dition as when the boys bought them and that he shouldn't have to refund 
the money. Most of the children, even though they were not involved in 
the deal, had quite definite opinions about the whole situation. Feelings 
against Tom were strong among the boys, but most of the girls were in 
agreement with Tom. They felt he should not have to refund the money. 

The teacher does not report whether a settlement was reached, or if 
unity was restored. There were several issues involved in this incident. 
Had the teacher been able to help the class recognize the basic issue — 
that is, Tom’s method of gaining leadership control with the group’s 
cooperation, the lesser issue regarding the return of the money might have 
been seen in a different light. Also, some valuable social understandings 
might have developed from such a discussion. The boys might have 
learned that they were largely responsible for what had occurred. Tom 
might have learned why his leadership was rejected. The girls might 
have learned to look for underlying causes. In fact, the class as a whole 
might have gained better understanding of how to reach a solution to a 
problem of this nature. 

Children often reveal their attitudes about situations, other indi- 
viduals, or themselves in nonverbal w'ays. We know that a child who 
continually seeks approval from the teacher is anxious and fearful. This 
behavior reveals something about the child to the teacher. The behavior 
of a group of children can communicate many things to a teacher also, 
even though nothing takes place on a verbal level. If a sigh runs through 
the group when a particular announcement is made, it reveals something 
about the group and its reaction to the announcement. If many glances 
are exchanged bettveen pupils, or if a ripple of derisive laughter spreads 
through the group, these behaviors tell the teacher something about the 
group at that moment. For example, what does the behavior of the group 
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of first grade ch.Idren m the follomng example suggest? Although all the 
S.ct.ons"'’' ™ f-ly ac^Z: 


nonverbal communication 

It was shortlj- after II 00 on a warm Friday morning Eleven children 
from an afternoon first grade eJass had been added to this class the dav 
before making a total of 35 children 

As the children came quietly into the room and went to their seats the 
teacher announced that it was time to wnte the story to go wih the study film 
they had seen earlier that morning A child had his hand up and was called 
upon by the teacher This child suggested that perhaps they should renew 
the discussion that had followed their seeing the film Many points svere 
rediscussed by the class group 

It was then that the paper was passed out and the children were asked 
to take their pencils from their desks At this moment one boy dropped his 
pencil and since it was rather laige and the class was quiet the pencil made 
a fair amount of noise Immediately without exception the entire group 
dropped their pencils The penals were not all dropped at once but this 
desire to drop pencils seemed to move in a wave throughout the classroom 

Coinmunicaiion between a teacher and the group involves an inter 
pretatxon by the teacher of the behavior of the group If a class group as 
a whole behaves in a way that seems contrary to what the members have 
been told, a teacher should analyze the situation before assuming that 
the children share the teachers understanding and are misbehaving 
because of conscious intent 

If problems in group behavior are to be prevented or sohed satis 
factorily, and if change in group behawor is to be achieved the lines of 
communication in the classroom must be open Certainly little com 
munication will take place in a quiet classroom If communication is 
constantly suppressed the group is very apt to become chronically frus 
trated When a group is thwarted in this way, adequate communication 
IS further blocked by feelings of hostility and resentment Such conditions 
are unfavorable to the curricular learning and very fatorable to the de 
velopment of many types of group and individual behatior problems 
When It IS possible for children to communicate freely when they feel 
there is a need, many problems are avoided or solved A teachers job 
IS not to restrict or prevent communication, but to see that communica 
non patterns are developed that facilitate /earning and promote good 
relations This is not to say that there should be no restrictions or con 
trols for this ivould lead to disorgamiation and confusion It means Ihal 
teachers must recognize ivhen there is need for communication and Icam 
lo use a two ivay system 
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Questions for Study and Discussion 

1. Discuss the relationship of “interaction" and "structure” in theory and 
in practice. 

2. Describe the beginning stages of the formation of structure for a group 
that you know ■well or in ■which you have participated. Tell of the kinds of 
behasnor that different members showed in their attempts to locate places for 
themselves in the group structure. 

3. ■\\Tiy do groups in formative stages take different lengths of time to 
establish structures? ^\Tiy does it take some groups longer, etc.? 

4. Discuss the importance for individuals and for the group of the ascribing 
of role and status to members in early formative stages of the group. 

5. Analyze a group that you know well, or have knosvn well in the past, for 
(a) the ascribed roles and/or statuses and (b) the real roles and/or statuses as 
you satv them. Make ttvo lists and connect the name (which may be fictitious) 
in the first list with a line to its place in the second list. 

Ascribed Rotes Real Roles 


4. 4. 

5. 5. 

6. Investigate the current terminology used by elementary or secondary 
students to indicate the positions of indiWduals in the group structure. Note 
svhether the terms are newly developed or whether they are of longer standing. 
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Chapter 6 


Group Norms 


As A group of children work together and engage in repeated inter- 
action over a span of time, a stmcturc iornvs and norms for hehaviot 
develop. In fact, the concept of the term "group” indicates that there is 
some distinctive pattern of behaviors that distinguishes members of a 
particular group and differentiates them from members of other groups. 
Although there may be no explicit norms during the early formation of 
a class group, a set of standards soon develops and certain ideas are 
formed regarding how members are expected to think, act, and even 
feel in particular situations. Without some norms a group could not 
function long. 

Just as the larger society could not exist without some basic norms 
such as are established in manners, conventions, mores, and the law, so 
a small society (or a class group) could not continue without some stand- 
ardized modes of behavior. Some normative standards are established by 
the school and the teachers. Many are developed by the class group itself. 

116 
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f "^‘ ”'■ Shared expectations or 

norms may arise around almost any facet of group life, and once foimcd 
the group puts strong pressure upon the members to confoim Afembcr 
ship in the group demands a certain amount of behaiioral conformitv 
to the norms ^ 

Since the concept of the group norm is centra! to the understanding 
of group behavior in the classroom, these questions must be answered 
What are group norms? How are they formed and how do they operates 
Can the uniform behavior that characterizes members of a particular 
class be changed? Can a teacher so influence the class that group pressure 
IS utilized to improve the learning situation? 

In this chapter we shall discuss what is meant by norms, how they 
are formed or established, and bow they operate as inducing agents to 
produce certain common kinds of behavior that can be observed in school 
room situations In a later chapter some speafic techniques for changing 
undesirable norms to more desirable ones will be examined 


The Nature of Group Norms 

What do we mean when we speak of the norms of a group? An 
examination of children's group behavior reveals and illustrates a number 
of kinds of peer group wRuence Norms relating to fashions or fads are 
easily recognized If blue jeans are in favor, few boys sviJl ivear cordurojs 
If short hair is the current style, few girls wear their hair at shoulder 
length Sometimes an unusual fad will appear in a class group and the 
children will exhibit temporary normative ^havior 


THE LEMON FAD 

Suddenly one day the children in xoy fifth grade class came to school 
with cuts of fresh lemon m their lunch boxes At namtion time and at 
lunch the children would chew on these pieces of lemon Since some rvJes 
existed concerning what could be eaten at nutntion time the class uas told 
that lemons were not acceptable The children answered The rule has 
always been that we could eat fnnt Lemons are fruit ’ Several lessons sverc 
planned that stressed proper diet but this approach did nothing to change 
the behavior Appeals were made to the children to return to more sensible 
eating habits but if anything this acuon only encouraged more cluWren 
to bring lemons Children svho did not cat at school came bad after Joncli at 
home chewing on quarters of sour lemon Then one day as qmdJy a* 
fad began it stopped but another took its place Forasvhile quite a number 
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of children brought sandiviches made of bread butter, and slices of ratv 
green pepper 

Group influence of the hind described is readily discerned HoA\ever, 
classroom groups often exhibit behaviors that cannot be so easily traced 
to the fact that a norm is operating in the situation Often a norm that is 
exerting pressure upon children to conform is difficult to distinguish For 
example inadents such as the ones in the following examples are charac 
teristic of class groups having established their own particular norms for 
specific situations The behaviors that result from such norms are usually 
vieived by teachers as group failure to conform to the standards estab 
lished by the group itself Actually, standards or norms established by 
the groups themselves are operating and the publicly stated standards are 
those desired or imposed by the teacher 


THE DIRTY PLAYGROUND 

A problem that I find very difficult to control antes because of a dirty 
playground suuauon The playground is constantly dirty and in need of 
cleaning The method of cleaning the yard is for the pnncipal to select a 
class each day to go outside and pick up the papers and straighten the 
benches The choice of the class is announced each morning o>er the intercom 
system 

Every time my class is selected the same thing happens The children 
show intense resentment They all begin lo talk at once and claim they are not 
responsible for the mess on the playground and should not have to clean it up 
Although they are given an extra ten minutes before their physical education 
period they still become very hostile and almost defiant It is almost impos- 
sible to get the children to quiet down and start on the class work 

In an effort to improve the situation s\e discussed the situation on a 
day v.hen we did not have to clean the yard. The children decided that 
when their turn ^vzs announced they would accept the situation calmly and 
cooperate wth the request. They set up a list of standards they rvould 
follow including how they would act on the playground when picking up 
the papers However in spite of the standards that they agreed to follow 
the next ume the announcement came staung that it ivas their turn to clean 
up the yard the same disorder prevailed The resentment was just as strongly 
expressed and the cooperauon on the playground was practically ml The 
children are asked frequently to revietv their standards but up until now this 
has prmed a useless procedure 

A number of factors contnbuted to this class groups behavior, but 
the concern at this time is directed toward the reaction of the children to 
the request to clean up the yard The response of the class group appears 
to have become standardized, but when the class was asked to set standards 
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accepted, at least to some degree, by members of the group. According 
to this conception, acceptance of the norm by all the members of a 
fairly large group is not essential, although it is necessar)' that a sizable 
number accept it. Also, a norm does not exist unless there are agreements 
among members about what beha\iors the individuals in the group 
should, or should not, enact, and unless social processes are used to 
produce adherence to the norm. 

According to Sherif and Sherif,® norms of any description represent 
standard generalizations concerning expected behavior of group members 
in situations of consequence to the group Involved is the implication 
that evaluations are made of modes of behavior relating to persons, ob- 
jects, or situations. They are not formed in relation to every kind of 
behavior nor for all possible situations, but norms are of importance 
to the group at specific limes 

Norms are not the behavior itself; rather, they represent what 
people in groups think behavior ought to be or what they expect it to be. 

Norms are descnfaed by Bonner ^ m terms of what norms do. They 
represent the controls of the behavior of group members. He points out 
that just as society could not exist without some kind of established 
rules for behavior, so a group cannot exist without having some frame 
of reference to guide the interaction of the individuals belonging to the 
group. Norms are a regulator of behavior for members of a group. 


Characteristics of Norms 

One of the distinguishing features of norms is their evaluative nature. 
, desired behavior, or ideal conduct, or preferred ways of 

thinking and believing. They more or less stipulate what is most valued 
an v\ at is best to believe. Once norms become established they provide 
a re erence point by which members may guide their actions, reactions, 
f”, They help individuals perceive and judge 

nriat » "''hat is ‘wrong” — what is “appropriate” or “inappro- 

pnate or what may be approved or disapproved. 

the evaluative aspect of norms is that they specify 

\vhprp .‘t " agrees of expected behavior and the times and places 
behav lor fr example, a class group may expect certain 

or r" P-ods. This 

P cy, nn. governs the amount of talking considered appro- 

Harpcri Brothers. 1956 Social Psychology, New Vorl.- 

Ronald PreJc^mpa?y,?939^^^ and York The 
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pnate m certain specif, c instances !„ soaal stndies discussion, a child s 

riie coo he talks too much and monopoliies 

'tttsation Another child might be censored because he talks too 
little during sharing periods Sometimes groups expect membeis to con 
lorm to a rule of no talking during study periods but believe that talking 
IS appropriate during the time immediately preceding dismissal 

This specification of the amounts or degrees of the behavior ex 
pected and of the times and places at which the behavior is appropnate 
IS the quantitative dimension of norm behavior Norm behavior is also 
characterized by a qualitative dimension 

Some behaviors are considered better than others For example a 
class group norm may govern the topics considered appropnate for dis 
cussion in the classroom, or it may operate to disqualify the use of cer 
(sin Xiords, exen (hough (he same uords may be part of the ordinary 
conversation outside the schoolroom A child s behavior may be disap* 
proved because he brings up a subject that the members feel should not 
be discussed in class A child may use a word considered inappropriate 
but not too bad and this may evoke but slight disapproval However, 
the use of highly desaiptive but questionable words may provoke a 
strong expression of disapproval or even cause the group to punish the 
individual This qualitative dimension of norm behavior may differen 
tiate between boys and girls in speafjmg what is acceptable and what is 
unacceptable behavior In this sense the norm specifies the best or 
ideal behavior for certain situations and for certain individuals it also 
differentiates between behaviors considered poor, better than poor and 
best 


A certain behavior area may involve a number of attitudes values, and 
beliefs A teachers attitudes values and beliefs may or may not corre- 
spond with those held by the children m the class group Even if they 
do correspond the teacher may rank tbeir order of importance differently 
from the way the children do Thus the teacher s judgment of the best 
behavior in a certain situation may differ from that of the children 

In the following incident the teacher and the children differ in how 
they judge the behavior of two individuals 


BRASS KNUCKLES 

A fight had taken place one night long after the children had reported 
home after school Two boys m the class had become involved m an 
ment which ended in a fist fight- Ned reonted the wont of it He had a fi act 
eye and a long oit on one cheek Waft escaped tvtthout “"7 
tL struggle The next momtng at school Ned described the fight lo hi. 
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classmates and said that Walt had used some brass knuckles dunng the 
scrap Walt, on the other hand had his side of the story He said Ned of 
fered him a jacknife if he tvould lend him his bic)cle, and then refused to 
keep his side of the bargain He tvould not give up his knife, but instead 
tossed 'Walt a dime for the use of the bike and told him to “take it and 
hkeit’ 


The teacher heard the bare outline of the story before the children 
came into the room It was evident to her that the class was full of unrest 
and uneasiness v\hen they came in after the opening bell In order that the 
class could settle down and begin the class work, she took some time to re- 
view the madent She began by saying that a bargain is a bargain and 
when we make commitments we live up to them The class members lis- 
tened and appeared to agree but did not seem inclined to discuss the matter 
The children quieted dovm and the teacher thought the discussion had 
settled the issue As lessons began however, she noted that Walt was the 
reapient of a number of dirty looks and that muttered threats were is- 
sued in his direcuon The group was orderly enough, but it was plain that 
the children were far more concerned over the 6ght madent than they 
were widi the lesson at hand The teacher was at a loss to explain the tense 
atmosphere She thought the discussion had more or less settled the nght 
and wrong of the issue to the satisfaction of the group However, it w'as 
rather obvious that it had not done so 


Fm^y when it seemed that no learning w-as going to be accomplished 
tor the day, the teacher stopped the work and asked the children why they 
continued to be disturbed over an madent that did not concern them di 
problem came out into the open The class disclosed 
^ ® r rhe use of brass knuckles was unfair and that 'Walt was to be 
ran emne and punished for using them. To this group the unfair fight vs-as 
e issue an e fact that Ned did not live up to his bargain was of lesser 
wnc^ To thm the paj-ment of a jacknife (and it was established that it 

nnri ^ pnce to pay for the use of a biqcle 

and a dime was suffiaent pajinent 


nnmnr^ f partiapants in the fight was of much more im 

failed tnr ^ 'vhether the bargain was kept The teacher 

dren w ^ her class group stressed until the chil 

douhtedlv ^ Opportunity to thoroughly discuss the incident Un 

opmions^d hold any strong 

members b^rnTtvidenTJ^h™* “ '''‘= 

andraluesmthedirenion of the™ 

of a classroom group tend L ^h ‘>"'5' members 

rection of ronfJH, ™ op'o'ons and beliefs m the di 

also to exert ore the group, but the membeis tend 

I^ks auT^te hreTn -th conformtty The -dirty 

his behas tors and h I r toward Walt were attempts to structure 

hp behas.ors and behefs to co.uctders.th those of the group 
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Norms hove another charaaenstic m that the amount of approval 

rrnt'TT *e 

range of olerable behavior The range may be tiarroiv-that ,s the 

group mil tolerate very httle deviation-or the range may be broad 
5)ince norms do not apply to all members in equal degrees, this character 
istic of norm behavior indicates the limits of behavior that the group will 
tolerate for various individual members A well liked member may be 
alloived to vary from the expected behavior pattern as long as the be 
havior is of little consequence to the group, whereas a fringe member 
may be held to strict conformity to norms however, a member who is 
not accepted at all may be ignored to the extent that the group does not 
establish a limit for his behavior The group may have no expectancies 
established for these nonaccepted members, and their behaviors will go 
unnoticed unless they ^Iltel^erc with the group in some way There may 
be some norms to which leaders in the group are expected to conform 
at all times Other norms may be less stnaly applicable to the leaders 
than to others of the group And even though a group may tolerate in 
a well liked individual behavior that ranges close to the disapproval 
level, It may act quickly to bring the member into stricter conformity 
with the norm should it be inconvenienced by such /arranging behavior 
The class group m the next example allowed one member a certain 
degree of latitude m his behavior during discussion periods When the 
group was made to suffer because his actions ranged too far from the 
norm, the group refused to tolerate his behavior and restricted his range 
considerably 


THE nUNSCRESSOR 

Ed IS a brilliant child well liked and admired by all of the 
pupils in the class However one of his failings is to distract the class 
group during discussion periods by making occasional funny remarks 
Sometimes his interruptions are barely nouced fay the group at other times 
they laugh but go right on working Recently during a class planning pe 
nod Ed continually interrupted with remarks that completely threw the 
discussion oS the track Ed then went into an act that made the children 
laugh and forget all about the work at hand The group was punished for 
condoning this behavior and this seemed to change the sentiment of the 
group entirely The next day Ed again tried to attraa the attention of the 
group but faded rmserably The children completely ignored him A few 
gave him a look as if to say Why don t you be quiet! He has made a few 
feeble attempts to get a rise out of the class since the time he was 
squelched but the children pay absolutely no attention to him In fact 
they tvon t even consider fas senons attempts to join in the djscussion O 
tide of class the children seem jost as fhcndly toward him as they ever 
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Evidently they became tired of putting up with his foolishness during dis- 
cussion penods 


Intensity is characteristic of norm behaMor Norms about behavior 
that IS of Mtal concern to the group will evoke high degrees of feeling 
m the members whether the speafic reaction is one of approval or dis- 
approv’al The more the group values a particular standard or belief the 
more strongly vsill members attempt to enforce conformity. The intensity, 
or strength of the forces that the members place on one another to obtain 
unformit) in behavior and belief, varies according to whether the mem 
hers view the behavaor area as important in accomplishing the group’s 
purposes The degree of intensity exhibited by group members varies 
also according to the amount of satisfaction the group provides its mem 
bets, also the greater the group’s attraction the more intensity the group 
will exhibit tov\ard conformity and nonconformity In areas where the 
behavior is of little importance to the group, or when the group is not 
satisfying or its attraction is relatively lacking, the amount of approval 
or disapproval eliated by appropriate or inappropriate behavior will 
be lovs in intensity 

A child may receive a great amount of approval for defending a 
smaller child who is bullied by a larger child if this behavior is expected 
by the group, conversely, a child who breaks the code may be punished 
severely or even ostraazed for a time Jackson* suggests that the class 
room atmosphere may be very threatening unless the children in the class 
room exhibit the same strong feelings of approval as they do of disap- 
prova Unless children accord approval and reward for behavior con 
SI ered appropriate or ideal in the same and with the same intensity as 
they distnbute disapproial and punishment for behavior regarded as 
inappropriate, hfe in the classroom snil be essentially threatening tor 


Group codes Nonns that are nell established and that require 
member conformity at all umes are codes It is common knowledge that 
preadolescents, adolescents, and esen adult members of certain gangs 
and o^nmuons foUow a commandment or a code that prohibits 
squealing on other members of the group Esen nhen a member is 
^^onally resentful of another member, he must not tell an outsider 
rerta ^oticeming t IS member Codes regulate member behasior in 
^in definite, specific situauons mere a code exists, the group exerts 

ngorous pressure upon members to conform to the code 


mNe.„nB Heaiy 
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Studies Revealing the Existence of Norms 

A number of studies have substantiated the finding that m the 

nomT members develop and hold m common 

norms, attitudes, opinions, and modes of behavior The observed uni 
formity of behavior has been found to develop from some power that 
the group IS able to exert over its members and once nonns and stand 
ards Iiavc been established the uniform behavior is difficult to change 
rhese studies not only reveal the existence of norms, but they provide 
further insight into how the individuals perceptions and even their 
opinions can come to reflect those of the group 

A series of experiments by Asch'^ showed that when some persons 
ivere led to beliete that everyone in the group saw B as larger than A 
(even though this was erroneous), the individuals then had a strong 
tendency to agree with the judgment, and in many instances did so with 
a confirmed belief in the false judgment The groups studied were com 
prised of seven or eight individuals each The subjects were asked to 
compare and to match lines of vanous lengths All the members except 
one were instructed by the experimenter to respond erroneously A 
single umnstructed member was then confronted by a situation in which 
he perceived all other members of the group to be in error, to put the 
situation another way, the one naive subject was faced with a con 
flict between his senses and a desire to join the majority 

Approximately one fourth of the 50 umnstructed subjects gave 
correct responses even though they were a minority Approximately 
one third of the subjects agreed with the majority and against the evi 
dence of their senses for more than half the lime The other individuals 
fell between these two extremes Those who yielded did not all do so m 
the same tvay or far the same reasons A feiv subjects yielded completely 
but were unaware that their estimates had been displaced or distorted 
by the majority These persons came to perceive the majority estimate as 
correct Most of the subjects in the investigation seemed to yield because 
of a distortion of judgment They suffered from doubt and lack of 
confidence, and came to feel that theu- perceptions were inaccurate and 
that those of the majority were correct Some subjects yielded even though 
they did not believe they were wrong but had overmastering needs not 
to appear different from or inferior to the others These subjects sup^ 
pressed their observations and voiced the majority position with aware 
ness of ivhat they were doing 

»S E Asch Effects of Group Pressure upoa the Modification and Dutoruon of 
JudgmLS tn E Scoby T N^c«„b nvdrL V. ft..; 

Psychology New York Henry Holt and Company JSSS pp 
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The experiments by Asch %vere later refined by Crutchfield ® In his 
investigation he found that about one third of the responses made by a 
group of individuals were strongly influenced by the majority opinion, 
even when that raajonty opinion was clearly false Some persons were 
swayed on almost every item by what they thought to be solid group 
opinions The personality characteristics of these individuals were an 
alyzed They tended to be individuals who were defensive, ngid, and 
moralistic They had little understanding of themselves and always 
wanted to maintain good fronts” They had very great respect for 
authority and were unable to tolerate ambiguity They lacked self con 
fidence and tended to become confused under stress The independent 
group had characteristics of a different sort They were nondefensive, 
unaffected, and spontaneous The persons who were able to resist the 
group influence were those who were confident, open, secure, and expres- 
sive They were active, persuasive leaders in whom others had confidence 
and who had confidence m themselves 

Further insight into how the group affects the opinions and per 
ceptions of individuals is provided by Shenf.^ who experimented with 
individual and group reactions to the autokinetic effect This is the 
name for a condition that exists when, in a darkened room where there 
are no visible perceptual standards by which an individual can orient 
himself, he will mvanably perceive a fixed point of light as moving (The 
light will appear to move back and forth, though it actually does not 
do so) The subjects in Shents experiment were exposed to the auto 
kinetic effect, which provided an ambiguous stimulus situation After a 
senes of observations that were made through an experimental peephole, 
each subject reported how much the light seemed to move Each indi 
vaduals responses eventually centered around a. uatm fat fam Same 
said two inches, some said three, and so on After a norm for each in 
dividual v\as clearly established the subjects were put into groups and 
again asked to give their estimates of movement The group members 
did not consult one another to agree on a norm but rather continued to 
give their ovra estimates and hear the estimates of others In this situa 
tion a new norm emerged This new group norm differed from the 
previous norms of the separate individuals The norm was established 
through a senes of mutual modifications, which — according to the sub- 
jects later reports — were not consciously intended 


Conformity and Character American Psychologist 


•Richard S Crutchfield 
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« r Croup Influences upon the Formation of Norms and Attitudes 
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"O™ had been established, the mdividual subiects 
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nutoUnetic effect It was found that the subject now perceived the 
situation m terms of the range and norm of the group, evL though he 
faced the situation alone The finding showed that the effect of tL in 
teraction situation was not just an immediate one The norm formed 
during interaction ^sith others became the individuals o\vn norm 

Group influence upon the judgments of children was investigated 
by Bercnda.s who found that children were more influenced in their 
judgments by the alleged opinions of other children than they were by 
the opinions of teachers It was found that m groups made up of similar 
ages there was considerable acquiescing to majority opinion, even when 
the majority was known to be wrong When an individual child was op 
posed by eight of his classmates who ga\e incorrect judgments on simple 
perceptual material, the individual tended to change his judgment in 
the direction of the majority There was no relationship found between 
IQ or personality trails Children who tended to be leaders and children 
who tended to be follotvers both followed the group When the teaclier 
tried to change the judgment of an individual, she had some influence 
with younger ones Older children became more cautious and more ac 
curate It was also found that the more ambiguous the stimulus situation, 
the more the individual tended to follow the group 


Sources of Class Group Norms 

The norms and expectancies that class groups develop come from 
a number of sources Children acquire certain attitudes and expectations 
toward school from their family groups — their first attitudes toward 
teachers, principals, subject areas, and schoolroom practices are generally 
acquired at home Parents may warn children that if they do not do 
certain things or if they do certain things the teachers will punish them 
Sometimes parents boast of their childhood exploits and include their 
rewards or punishments in their desaiptions contributing toward the 
formation or expectations Children entering a new grade may haie 
older brothers and sisters say to them. Wait until >ou get fractions! or 
something similar, so they come to believe that some subject areas will 
be Afficuft and unpleasant Neighborhoods, too, are mfluential m shap- 
mg the norms that eventnally arrse m the cWoom The neighborhood 
may place a high value on educatton and hold the school m high euccm 
When the community dtsplays posmve attttudes to, card the school 
. Ruth W Bereuda Wu-cc o/ ttr .hr fud^uiruO ,/ CH.Uro, 

New York Teachers College Columbia Umveiaity 1350 
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stances they seem to fonn in a process of tnal and error An event arises 
tshich requires some response from members of the group, if they find 
their reaction is not appropriate or workable, they try another, or if the 
first reaction is suitable, they continue to follotv this isay of behaving 
because it isorks or because it is rewarding in some way Thus the 
members of class groups establish consistent behavior patterns for par 
ticular situations or events when they occur In the next example, the 
children do just this 


THE BIRD WATCHERS 

During the spnng my first grade class became very interested in study 
mg the birds of the surrounding area We were very fortunate in having 
two linnets build a nest outside our window The children were thrilled to 
have the birds so near Every ume the father bird would go food shopping 
for his youngsters he would come very near our window The first time this 
happened a child said softly. Look! There s the papa birdl Someone else 
whispered, Shhh— done scare him! From then on everytime the father 
bird came near the classroom window the children would become exceed 
ingly quiet and would stay that way unul the bird flew on to search for food 
elsewhere 


m this case defined nhat the group ex 

Afi r'7 ” “ tnembers svhen the bird flew near 

the windows of the classroom 

class pTonn^ might be offered to explain how norms form in 

raavemerp^ cause members to behave in similar fashions norms 
and the ^ ^ group is confronted wtth a new situation 

Sec an”? reference to help them 

rndSSTcr.SfXrth"'” 

of the correct ““'y ftt^ ’'ho is unsure 

group hesitates and ^ *‘'™t‘on occurs, each member of the 

or action may be mte^reted ^ aSi^tf “ 

Someone may dear hiTthm “ ' S" of group approial or disapproval 

other member disapprotes Th?’' individuals that every 

their perceptions of eroiin , ^ ■'“Pond to the situation according to 

of The Election P ‘‘“ptance or nonacceptance The description 
was faced with a netv describes a dass group that 

no dear frame of reference bv 

the appropriate behavior ba/ responses Evidently 

PP P ®<=‘>=havior had not been defined or darified by either the 
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y y percen ed that others tn the group reaction to the situation 


THE ELECnoV 

y**" f™"'* WM conducung an cleclion of class ofEons for the 

first tune Prior lo the election the children had been given some mstmc 
lion m procedures and iicre advised lo prepare nominalion speeches 

The nominations Mere in progress Several children had stood addressed 
the chair and had nomiiiated one of their friends for the office of president 
Usually the speeches Here short and followed the same pattern I nominate 
my friend Charles because he is a good otiren I think he will make a good 
president because he always minds the rules and doesn t get into trouble 
-Several names had been nominated by the time Joe ^vas recognized He 
read his short nomination speech from a piece of paper that he held in his 
hand Obviously someone at home had helped him prepare his speech which 
uent as follous 


The person I lush to nominate for president of the fourth grade class 
has sc\cral qualities to recommend him If you elect him president he will 
not boss people around and act smart He will give everyone a chance and 
not just give all the good jobs to his fnends He will see that the business 
of the room is run fair and square This js what I would do if I am elected 
president so I nominate myself Joe Smith 

The proierbial pm would base made a crash immediately following 
Joes nooiitiattont For a moment no one seemed to breathe Then someone 
gasped and a faint utter followed Then everyone exploded Children hooted 
and laughed and made remarks about someone dumb enough to nominate 
himself 

Quiet was quickly restored with an order to stop the commotion and to 
listen The children were told that elected officials often announced their 
intentions to run for office and that Joes speech was not unlike many cam 
paign promises The children however were not convinced Although the 
hooting and laughing stopped the children continued to look at Joe inth 
expressions that showed they believed he had committed a ridiculous act 
Poor Joe sat through the ordeal his ihscorafort revealed by bis flaming red 
face 

Attempts were made later to estabhsh procedures that would allow 
children to announce Iheir mtcntiolis lo nin for office but this action was 
never accepted by the class and no one again ever nominated himself or 
even indicated openly that he wished to run for office 

Frequently class group norms are formed in these slightly or greatly 
unstructured situations If the situation B new or the conditions are 
vague and unclear, the action the group takes must be selected among 
the altentatives available When the group makes a selection, a frame 
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reference or a standard for behavior is established, tvhich is perceived by 
members as being the desired way of acting in that specific situation 
Thus in the case of The Election, the group was faced with a situa 
tion for which they had no standards to guide their actions The mem 
bers had at least three alternatives They could continue with the nomi 
nations and find out at a future time if nominating oneself was appro 
priate they could approve the behavior by noting it was a good speech 
or by other means, or they could show disapproval by ridicule In the 
silence immediately preceding the laughter the group was in a state of 
suspension while members sought clues to guide their responses In that 
instant each individual may have felt unsure what his reaction should be 
Someone laughed, others followed, and in that moment a norm was 
formed that provided a reference point for individuals in succeeding 
elections 

As children work and play together they come more and more to 
behave alike and norms for the class group become standardized In 
many instances group norms that were originally shared become assim 
dated by members and become individual norms These individual 


norms are constantly reinforced because of being shared by other mem 
bers of the class group In this way children s original expectations and 
beliefs undergo changes This explains why some children who have 
been good citizens in one class suddenly become poor citizens’ in 
another class the following year The expectations and beliefs of these 
individuals about what is good and what is poor behavior have been 
modified in the new group situation 

At times the process of norm formation and the difficulties involved 


in establishing what is right or wrong expected or not expected, or ap 
proved or disapproved leads to group behavior problems that are diffi 
cult for teachers to guide or direct Often these kinds of behavior prob 
lems arise on the playground and are brought into the classroom Chil 
dren bring to school a number of expectations relating to games and 
play situations from their neighborhood play groups Since there is a 
relatively small amount of time allowed for free play at school, children 
difficulty in establishing shared feelings about how members 
should act when they play particular games As a consequence, children 
frequently come into their classrooms after the noon hour or recess in 
unsettled states because there has not been sufficient time for them to 
esia IS vv at is right or wrong in a specific instance Many teachers 
state that for them the most difficult type of behavior to guide or con 
rol occurs immediately following noon or recess They cite numerous 
evohed^Vnm^ esCTibe exated discussions or quarrelsome sessions that 
ra inadents that happened during free play periods Most 
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IMcIiers conclude that these situations are difficult became the children 

zz rz " "'“z “■ “““ 

school tasks. Teachers report that when the children are quieted, they 
^ egin their work with reluctance because their real interest and attention 
IS upon the unfinished discussion or argument. Teachers frequently ask 
now to handle such situations without resorting to threat and punish- 
ment. ^ 


At these times children are attempting to develop a system of ex- 
pectations and definitions. They are lr)’ing to establish what is right 
and wrong or fair and unfair. Probably much less time would be taken 
from the subject areas of the curriculum if teachers would help the 
children in tlieir class groups develop fair and workable standards to 
which they could all agree. When situations of this type occur, the chil- 
dren arc distracted and are unable to give their full attention to lessons. 
Very little may be accomplished for the remainder of the day if the 
teacher docs not provide time for the children to interact and establish 
agreed upon standards for the troublesome situation. Also, unless the be- 
havior Is discussed and the expected response agreed upon by the mem- 
bers of the class group, the same group reaction may occur over and over, 
day after day. In the long run, the teacher will find that much less time 
is lost from the subject area of the curriculum if the children are 
helped during class time to develop norms for their free play periods. For 
teachers ^vho believe that improving social behavior is not the responsi- 
bility of the school, but who do believe that skill in discussion techniques 
is one important learning to be developed, the situations that arise on 
playgrounds provide excellent discussion topics. Discussion skills can 
be taught at the same time that playground problems are being solved 
and that desirable standards of conduct are being agreed upon. 


Processes Producing Conformity 

There are several types of influence that in varying degrees may op- 
erate to induce conformity to the class group norms. One type of 
influence involves positive sanctions. The group bestows reivards and 
gives approval to individuals who conform. Commendation is employed 
rather than certsure. The group chooses chitdren for various committees, 
elects them as class officers or turns to them for advice and counsel. 
In numerous ways the group makes the individuals feel they are ap- 
proved and accepted. When this type of pressure is used by class groups 
to bring the members into conformity, it is often so subtle that in- 
dividuals, the teacher included, ate unaware of the pressure and the 
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changes that are being effected in behavior Such subtle pressures often 
produce highly conforming individuals who develop an unquestioning 
lo)alty to the group and its standards, beliefs, and expectations Personal 
value systems may be modified to a large degree What the group sane 
tions, the individuals approve What the group condemns, the individuals 
discard 


Research has provided evidence that groups in which members can 
freely interact without fear of ridicule or scorn produce a high conformity 
to group norms In an experiment conducted by Bovard,^® tr\o groups 
were organized, one having a group centered and the other a leader 
centered pattern of control The g^oup centered control produced an 
atmosphere which was permissive and which had an absence of situations 
that were threatening to individuals The group having the greatest 
amount of latitude in behavior was also the one that had the most con 
formity in member behavior It was suggested that because there was a 
great amount of verbal interaction among members who were group- 
centered, they always knew what was expected of them The conformity 
zone was clearly indicated, and therefore the group had more power to 
alter perceptions in the direction of a common norm than did a leader 
centered structure It appears that groups composed of members who like 
one another, and who employ positive rather than negative sanctions, 
a so ave members who exhibit more uniformity with respect to specified 
opinions and modes of behavior than do groups composed of members 
who ^e less friendly and who employ negative sanctions 
r process of identification also acts as a means of inducing con 

ormity is is another subtle type of pressure that causes individuals 
to conform to class group norms, and it stems from the desire of children 
rlpfi ^ ^ P^rt o or identified with the class group Identification may be 
^ psychological merging of self with another person or with 
behevpi individual to think, feel, and act as he perceives or 

arts A 1. person with whom he identifies thinks, feels, and 

the wavril classmates will behave in 

loL o7 he ^°“P behave, even though 

The literat7^'^*^ patterns incur the displeasure of parents or teachers 
exphatlv stated nr growth and development has either 

an?adl cen,^ or implicitly assumed that a is normal for preadolescents 
^oup sLnlrl ^7" unquestionmgly the peer 

parental nonns and val“es“ch"dren*°“® d ‘’''r 

^ ^ ildren s need to form groups, cliques, and 

and Social Psychology 4^62-^9 ^nua^^IMS Individual Journal of Abnormal 
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gangs IS frequently stressed In the counte of esrnblishmg a strong .dent.8 

sTarardr'V: Pefrgro^'httr 

standards Thus this need for identification and the strong desire felt 
y “"'jrcn to be accepted and approved by classmates act as forces that 
guide children to follow the behavior patems that are recognired by 
ine group as binding upon all alike 

The need for identification may cause children to support judgments 
or behase in sNa)s that they do not privately accept They support what 
they believe to be the opinions held by the majority of the members or 
by (he most powerful members or by the members whom they most desire 
to be like Usinlly when the class group is characterized by positive satis 
factions there will be less disaepancy between privately held opinions 
and public statements In other words a group that is satisfying to an 
individual produces actual change in individual beliefs and outward 
behavior Often the group produces behavioral conformity by means 
of the threat of punishment The individual who so strongly desires to 
identify v\ith the class group is faced with possible ostracism if he does 
not conform Because he fears and dreads the thought of nonacceptance 
behavioral conformity results even though the group does not in reality 
threaten the individual 


Fear of disapproval provides a very strong motive for following the 
dictates of the group regarding certain ways of behaving A child who 
might otherwise violate his groups standard for behaving in one instance 
stops short when he considers the possible consequences if he follows the 
dictates of his own conscience and behaves contrary to the norm 

A substitute teacher reported an incident that illustrates this point 


FEAR OF DISAPPROVAL 


The substitute was called to a school to take a fifth grade class whose 
teacher had been involved in an accident on the i ay to school The class 
had been only partially supervised up to (he tune the substitute teacher ar 
nved The group was reading when she walked into the room At the pre 
CMS moment when she began to introduce herself to the class 36 bools 
were dropped to the floor Unfortunately for the class the pnnapal walked 
into the room at this moment His response to this behawor was This class 
will remain in this room tor sntty nunute, after school and f will stay with 
you The substttute learned later that this class had established a reputa 

tion for making the situation difficult for sabstitulK , . , r 

Later tn the day one of the gtrls came to the desk of the l«aclwr and 
said Miss B f dropped just a tiny pad when the others dropped their 
books I really did no^ think it was a very nice thing to do when we didn 
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e\en know what you were like I want you to know that I am sorry for what 
the class did and I don't think we should act like that ” 

The teacher responded by saying, “Since you didn't drop a book and 
since you really disapproved of the behavior, I will speak to the pnnapal 
I don t think you should hav e to stay in after school ” 

To this the girl quickly replied, ‘ Oh nol I must stay m with the others! 
WTiat would they think of me if I didn't? I only wanted you to know that 
I didn't approve of what was done and didn't think it w’as a nice way to 
act toward you '' 

Conformity to norms may be exacted by the use of openly negative 
or restnctmg forces This may involve meting out punishment to indi 
viduals who fail to conform Rewards may be withdrawn or the individ 
uals may be subjected to mild “kidding,” ridicule, or scornful remarks 
The group may threaten expulsion or it may temporarily ostracize a 
member for not conforming to a certain approved norm Compliance 
may be forced by “ordering* recalatrant members to comply, or con 
versely, forbidding them not to The range of negative pressures ex 
tends from mild disapproval to extreme condemnation and removal from 
membership in the group The extent of the punishment depends upon 
the importance of the norm to the group, and the status of the individuals 
who are the reapients of the influence attempts 

At times children use cruel and harsh measures to bring about con 
ormity In the next example a group of children m an upper grade 
classroom threatened a member because he did not take acuon against 
his little brother, who had annoyed the older group 


little mo\ster 

’ problem on the playground He runs 
=> brg "uTsance H.s older 

tolL r" 7 •” “•’“U. .t They caml .n one 

tone, to !!! ■“ “be James to task They told him m angry 

Tames trasn *rom interrupting our games or else— ’ 

?nd "O-f fay Rondy grabbed a ball 
"■* “■ children took out their anger on James 
they slonncH blamed James for Randy s behavaor, 

*rm;:e^L'tima\TL“ ^yrme"'"*^'"" 

exerted processes, or the types of social power that are 

exerted by some group members upon otliers, have been distinguished 
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nouerTf fi- “^jor types of 

coX™ TheTr “P”" to mafe them 

thfnr^ y T’ uP“"" (‘^ "Jt-th may be 

nm t r. P“"‘*‘;"'"‘ •'•'t "'■thholclmg of rewards (3) kgmmate 

poucr i.hich stems from mtemalized values m members that others 
lla^c the right to presaibe behavior for them ( 4 ) referent power, which 
comes from the desires of individuals to identify with other individuals 
or with the group (5) expert power, which is based on the perception by 
some that someone else has superior knowledge or ability in speafic areas 
Occasionally there are individual children who may not conform to 
a certain norm for behaving even though the strength of group pressure 
IS very great and the threat of expulsion for nonconformity is apparent 
One reason may be personality differences Crutchfields experiments 
explored the differences in personality between the ready and slow yield 
ers to the group norm Another reason may be that one individual 
may vary from another in his definition of the situation because of dif 
ferences in backgrounds or in positions within the group structure ” 
Some children may receive more pressure than others and some may be 
better able to perceive that they are receiving pressure 

It has been found that when the group norm conflicts with a firmly 
established set of values, individuals in the group are not apt to conform 
to the group norm or to change their behavior to any great d^ee A 
finding, reported by Festwger and Thibaut^* showed that a greater 
conformity to the group s standards for behaving was obtained when 
members did not consider the behavior very important When the issue 
was relevant to a members value system there was less conformity to 
the norm In other words those group members who attach a great de 
gree of importance to the area of behavior and who hold contrary values 
concerning the behavior in question are not so apt to conform or to 
change their behavior to any great degree even though the group places 
great pressure on them to conform Those individuals who do not attach 
a very great importance to the issue or behavior area are much more likely 
to change and conform to the group norm 

« 7ohn R P French Jr and Bcitram Raven The Bares of Social Power in 
Dorwm Cammght (ed) Studies m Social Pother Ann Arbor Research Center for 

' , _ r\r«.nion Amertean Soctolotncai Revtet^ 17 50-53 lyoz 

Siiuaiion m the Expressed p ^j^baut Interpersonal Communication m Smati 

«Leon Festinger and John VV ininati 


Groups 


mi 46 92-99 January KA 
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Factors Affecting the Conformity Process 

A strongly cohesive classroom group produces more conformity to 
norms than one that is low in cohesiveness Findings from a number of 
studies show that the extent of group power over members is direaly 
proportional to the amount of cohesiveness that the group possesses In 
an experiment involving groups that differed in cohesiveness, Back« 
observed that members of highly cohesive gronps attempted to influence 
each other more and were more receptive to influence than members of 
low cohesive groups He found also that members of the highly cohesive 
groups were affected more by group pressure and changed considerably, 
whereas members of low cohesive groups were less affected by pressure, 
compromised more, and changed but slightly Other research findings 
indicate that members of cohesive groups take on the views of their 
fellow members more often They adhere more closely to group standards 
and are more apt to protect the group norms by exerting pressure upon 
or rejecting individuals who do not conform 

also to their classroom groups are 

tlZ u “Pi ““dards AcLding to 

ero^o affil f ® "’^'“ber values 

Sure h? he will permit the group to 

It 15 sueeestnl that'”' ‘ 8 ** than in those with low attraction 

as classroom groupsTdevefl mom'”'''" 

than CToum ttrTioc? u ^ overt or nonmtemalized conformity 
a group /eneaved because they are attracted to it '* If 

to yield to group preMu™P°"“"' ac't'tties, individuals tend 

affea tbSS'/prasurfSIhe'!? t^hildren in a class group 

Children who stronv^v d, “P'’" 

norms when confomity TaSduio*"''f “ """ 

y IS a condition for attaining status Shenf^® 

normflUndSonfl/^^Ao/o^“«^2*7uly*’|9^'^* Communication Journal of Ab 

Croup Saencff 118 595-599'^I9 j 3^''^**™**^ *** Soaal Nonas and Attraction to the 

Human Relations 7 31S-325 19o4 Opinions in Face to Face Groups 

Eranston III Row'Te^^onll:'^’" Zander Group Dynamics Research and Theory, 
^Murafer SherTf a ^ P 

Rohrer and M Shenf (edsl Relations in J H 

Brothers ig^l pp 38si24 ot the Crossroads New York Harper & 
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itv ““P popular 

y xhibitcd o^ercontormlty to norms m an apparent effort to incase 
their acceptance and improve their status in the groups Newcomb a" 
and others present eiidence that the extent to which an individual con 
toms to a group is related to the extent of his identification with other 
reterence groups whose normatne values are similar to the norms of the 
group Experimental evidence indicates also that pnor experience that 
confirms an individuals value system strengthens his ability to withstand 
pressures exerted by the group Persons with weak opinions are more 
apt to conform to group norms than those with strong ones Individual 
conformity to group opinion regarding a matter of fact is related to the 
degree of certunty of the individuals initial judgment and to the ac 
curaq of the group opinion When an individual is aware that rewards 
will follow approved behavior, or if he knows that unpleasant reactions 
nre apt to follow resistance to norms, he IS more apt to conform Thus an 
individual s knowledge or his ability to perceive possible group reaction 
to conformity or nonconformity affects his behavior Some individuals 
are more prone to perceive that the group is putting pressure upon them 
than are others 


Deviation from Norms 

Deviation from norms implies digression from some expected, pre 
scribed, or established way of behaving Therefore the behavior of a 
class group subgroup, or individual cannot be characterized as con 
forming ' or ‘ deviating unless there is a rule or a standard in existence 
that prescribes the expected behavior which serves as a criteria by which 
the actual behavior may be evaluated To analyze conformity or deviation 
meaningfully, it is necessary to refer to specific norms whether they be 
those of a particular school teacher or classroom group 

Group deviation prom norms Class groups may confonn to many 
of the norms that regulate the overall school population but deviate from 
others in certain instances Oassroom groups within the school may 
develop norms that are diverse or contradictory to school norms in some 
respects For example there are often regulations governing conduct in 
the school auditorium Most classes may abide by these regulations and 
It may be said that a norm for behavior in the auditorium exists How 
ever one class m the school can and sometimes does deidop a noim for 
behavior in the auditorium that differs from that of the whole school pop- 
ulation What appears to be deviauon by this class group is m fact 
"Theodore M Newcomb Socal rsychotos New York Dryden Pres. 1950 
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conformity to its own group norm When class groups conform to the 
regulations set b) the school they have cither accepted these norms as their 
owTi standards for behavior or they have not developed norms to govern 
their behavior for the particular situations 

Sometimes a certain school practit^ results in the standardization of 
children’s behavior and in the establishment of certain expectancies 
regarding what is correct or not correct. Often when tlie school attempts 
to make changes in the regular practice, the teachers and administrators 
are surprised to find that the children will not accept or conform to the 
requested changes. The next example describes a class group caught in 
such circumstances. The school had established certain practices govern- 
ing the play activities of the boys and girls. A time came when it was 
necessary to change the customary procedures. The attempt to change 
was met svith strong resistance by the group On the surface, the refusal 
to change appeared to be nonconformity, because it was expected that 
Aildren would accept and follow a request made by the principal of 
the school. j t' t' 


BOYS VERSUS GIRLS 

upper grades in my school are 
education program Also at noon and recess the 
itR nttrr, * P separately This happens because each group is assigned 
of these ana„gen,en.. tor play penods and 
in their freeT customary for boys and girls to play together 

to be tantrhf customary for activities such as games and sports 

L of It ° T ^ this prac 

I Zir incident occurred m my class 

came into tht* ^ dismissal time for physical education. The prinapal 
had come announced that the physical education supervisor 

dancine I T%as a instruct a combined class of boys and girls m folk 

sooner had the * ^ auditorium for instruction No 

-d asked to 

boys from the other c"^e^s 

lar ones from o « i. request svas immediately folloived by sum 

that everyone 500^^0^ ^ requests were denied, it seemed 

was open rebellion At th excused from the lesson Soon it 

to leave the room for a * hme, the children began asking permission 
they vould not dance svuh"thr^”i Then the boys began saying 

and the girls responded h because no other class in school did so 

that on succeeding das-s iiJ *^***”®' same thing When the class svas told 
similar acuviues, the would be other grades asked to participate in 

ones to be singled would not be the first 

out. Ftnally vthun tftey ,aw iey would not be excused. 
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This example of group behavior illustrates how a way of behavine 
may become standardized and how sudden attempts to change the be 
bailor may be met with extreme resistance on the part of the group The 
sdtool practices regarding physical education and play periods had built 
up a belief in the minds of the children that boys and girls were to play 
separately The sudden request to change to a new way of behaving 
caused open rebellion The class members refused to deviate from stand 
ard practices though it might appear to the casual observer that the 
group members uere nonconforming and defiant since they uould not 
comply wih the request 

Many times class groups deviate from norms set by the teacher Fol 
lowing is another example of a class group that is apparently nonconform 
mg m that the class members do not follow a behavior pattern desired by 
the teacher, but that is actually conforming to its own norms for behaving 


UNCONTTIOLLED CONFUSION 


We have carefully set standards regarding what we do when we change 
from one activity to another We go over these every day in class using up a 
good deal of time doing so In spite of the time spent in attempting to 
establish good working standards there is always a great deal of noise when 
we change actnities. If anyone happened to walk into this room when the 
children are changing from one lesson to another he would think that no 
attempts had been made to help the children decide on good tvorking habits. 
Pencils drop books slam and children talk and move around Left to them 
selves the children would never get ready for the next artivity The 
thing that works is to tell them that they have so many minutes to get ready 
and that the rest of the wasted time will be made up after school The 
question is how do you get the class members themselves to want to follow 
the standards they suggest but then ignore? 


The teacher in this case had certain beliefs or expectations about 
how children should behave when ihey change from one lesson to another 
In an attempt to obtain class group conformity to the normative order 
she desired she set standards for the group to follow The children on 
the other hand had developed another way of behaving they had 
estabhshed their own norm The teacher appeared to believe that the 
standards suggested by the children dunng classroom dtscuss.ons were 
really their own standards based upon their own behefs and alliludes. 
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when what had actually happened was that when the teacher called upon 
the children to establish behavior standards, they recognized the answers 
the teacher -would accept and they said -what they believed she wanted 
them to say. 

Charts of group standards (see Figures 3 and 4) are commonly dis- 
played in classrooms. At times it may be observed that the group behavior 
is not consistent with the statements on the chart. When this condition 
prevails it implies that the stated standards stem from the teacher and 
that they do not reflect the beliefs and opinions of the children in the 
group. 


HOW WE WORK 

We work quietly. 

We do our otvn work. 

We stay in our seats. 

When we finish 
we read 
we write stories 
we listen at the listening post. 


Fig. 3. A standards chart from a primary grade. 


OUR BEHAVIOR CODE 

^Ve share ^vith othen. 

We cooperate with the group. 

We respect the opinions of others. 

We recognize property rights. 

We respect majority decisions. 

^Ve consider minority opinions. 

We act on the basb of responsible 
thinking. 

^Ve exercise self<ontrol. 

Fig. 4. An upper-grade standards chart. 


Subgroup Deviation 

o£ tht la^CT°CTouD!'‘som‘t' may deviate from the nonns 

even thoueh the r conform to the subgroup norm 

though the way of behaving might deviate considerab^ hom the 
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1,™^ ^ subgroup noim m the direction of the norm of the 

CT^n "■= r^P'ents of active disapproval of the sub- 

gr p At the same time, the subgroup as a ithole is made a target for 
expressions of disapproval from the huger group if ns memberslo not 
conionn to norms of the iarger group 


TtrE THREE BAD EGGS 

There arc three boys in our class svho always stick together and who 
are not sery svell liked by the other children They aren t well liked because 
tliey often do things that the class does not approve of or that result in our 
class getting into trouble On the playground the children call them the 
three bad eggs Sometimes the epithet slips out in the classroom and the 
children must be reminded that we don t call one another names 

Last week soon after our class came m from physical education period 
the principal came in and asked who m our room had written on the newly 
painted corridor wntHs ^o one answered but the eyes of a number of children 
turned toward one or another of the trio John is the weak one of the group 
and just follows along with the other two boys When the pnnapal said 
to him John did you write on the walls? he blurted out I don t have 
any lipstick I didn t do u His two fnends glared at him and then began 
to squirm svhen he turned to them and said Well you guys know I don t 
have ihehpsiickl 

The principal said John who said anything about hpsuck? 

John was completely flustered One of hts inends said m di^st Oh 
you dumb-belll ^Vith that (he pnnapal took the three boys outside but it 
was some time before the class quieted dotvn because they were once again 
very indignant over the behavior of these three boys 

Conflicts within class groups lend lo be generated when there are 
subgroups ^vhose members do not conform to the standards of behavior 
set by the larger class group Conflicts between the members of the larger 
group and the subgroups are often disturbing and disrupting The class- 
room group in the situation jast described appeared to suffer from 
frequent disruptions because of the existence of a subgroup that bad 
established norms of its own 


Conditions Producing Deviant Individuals 

Several conditions may exist to cause individuals to deviate from the 
norms of their class groups 

] Lack of commumcauoa prevents the child from perceiving the regions 
of heha^J^lt aZpf roved ol disapproved The s,uem of commanicnlion in 
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the class group may be s\eak ssath respect to this indisidual so that he has little 
opportunity to knos\ what the group expects m the ssay of behasior from him or 
he IS unable to communicate effectively with others and thereby receives an 
inaccurate perception of the norms 

2 The class group is unattractwe to the child Needs for friendship and 
group affiliation may be sausfied by membership in outside play groups or 
gangs He has few positive feehngs toward the group and very little desire to be 
hke Its model members 

3 Deviating from group norms ts rewarding in itself The child receives 
praise and approval from the teadier, parents or others for not following the 
group norms, and this may be more rewarding than group acceptance and ap- 
prov-al 

4 The group norm runs counter to a highly prized conviction concerning 
right and wrong Certain altitudes and beliefs acquired from the family or other 
sources are valued more highly by the child than those that the group expects 
him to accept. 


Although these types of conditions provide some reasons why in 
dividuals deviate from the norms of their class groups, it appears that 
cJuIdren more often deviate because of lack of communication than from 
any o t e other three named causes Even though the group is unattrac 
use, or deviation is regarding, or the norms run counter to highly prized 
convictions, most children cannot nithstand the pressures of ' kidding,” 
ridirale, or ostracism, and sooner or later they conform, at least overtly, 
^ ^orms o the group Usually the children who continue to deviate 
Me those tiho do not accurately perceive the norms They may be strongly 
motivated to conform but limited in then communication Limes and 
therefore unable to anuapate what the group expects or desires 


Patterns of Deviant Behavior 

relatmLothfi"'"?"' *>= examined tn 

particular norm °v, behaviors that is characteristic of the 

bLror di ■" Devtatton refers to 

It IS not mere! behavior that the group v\ ill tolerate 

L membe t ' T'T ^ is behavior that 

a particular norm ^ behavior that has been established for 

say aredTtoll'm^^’' f 8"°"? hehav.or that teachers 

pre^ure uZ “div H 1 " "'^"‘hers are placing 

gr p mmumcates its disapproval either by try 
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mg to cliange the indtttduals bdrefs through arguments or by using 
ridicule, scorn, or threats Group studies haie shoun that members of 
groups communicate more uhen there is a discrepancy m group opinion 
or m member behavior When unitorraiiy exists— that is when every 
one conforms— there is little pressure to communicate The magnitude 
of the pressure increases in relation to the degree of relevance the item 
his to the functioning of the group Not only does the pressure to com 
munic^te increase as the perceived nonuniformity mthm the group m 
creases, but also the force to communicate is strongest toward those 
whose opinions are most different Communications tend to be addressed 


mainly to those members wtthm the group whose opinions are extreme 
WJien a person is not wanted in a group or when he is perceived as a 
nonmember, the force to communicate decreases 


Certain group norms may apply to all members equally while some 
norms may \ary for members according to their status levels It has been 
obsened by Thibaut^a ^nd others that high status members or those 
well liked and well accepted by others in the group exhibit a greater 
freedom of action than do members low m status Individuals who are 


highly rated by oUiers tend to deviate on certain occasions They are 
more spontaneous in their reactions Hotvever it has been found also 
that members with prestige conform to the norms which are conceived 
by the group as highly relevant to group purpose Though they may 
deviate in some specific instances they usually do not deviate from norms 
that are of particularly great importance to the group 

In the next example a well liked group member deviated from the 
group norm It is not possible to tell whether the individual acted as 
he did because he held principles that ran counter to the norm or whether 
his behavior was only the spontaneous reaction of a secure self confident 
member of the group It is interesting to note that the deviant asked the 
group to excuse his actions by stating that he did not like to violate t e 
group s expectancies His partial apology revealed that he was aware of 
the norm and the nature of his assertion indicated that he seemed not 
to fear that the group would take strong acUon against him because of 


his deviation 


About 16 to 20 children m my Uiird grade class eat their 1“"* “ 
cafeteria every day Since I am on regular cafeteria duty we are the tot 

«Leon Festnger Informal Soaal Comnmn muon Psychohgtee! Remm SS 

2,1 Study of the Cohmivenes. of Vuderpnr 

lleged Groups Humm HilaUoM 3 25t 278 1950 
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class to go through the cafetena line and sve are usually the first class to 
finish eating IVTien a child has completed his lunch he leases the cafeteria 
m order to make room for other classes sihich come in at 10-minute inter 
sals 

Jumny a third grader from another classroom alssays comes in a little 
later and tries to sit snth my third grade He is not sery popular snth the 
children in his oiin room Esadently he is not liked by my third graders 
cither but it sias quite a long time before I became auare of this fact 

One day I nouced that the children in my class ssere acting in a quiet 
s y manner There sras some sshispenng accompanied by an air of suppressed 
exmemenl All the seats at their tsio tables ssere not filled and the children 
ssere nyang to fill the seats They ssere motioning to children from another 
class to fill the chairs k\’hen aU the spaces ssere filled the exatement seemed 
to subside I noticed also that sshen a child had finished eating he looked 
^und for someone to fill hss vacant place A child ssho had finished eaung 
d not lease his seat until there ssas someone asailable to take his place at 
the table I did not knosv the reason for this behavior svhich ss-as repeated 
the ^ noticed that the children ivere iratching 

tosmX hl^Th intense Up and 

Ide 1 h? The places at the 

othei^art of the cafetena the tense exatement subsided 

prosrf“be'aS!,„^°!‘"r'’‘“ ”™ber of his class- 

L h«Ld straS^i t n> much later than usual 

iTnci it he^^d n bad just completed his 

‘’l "“^by looking for a seat. 

" There sjas a loud gasp from 

John stood uath hu tarm"te”tantto'”* 
ssradi his acuon had aroused nt^sit, a "’“'“‘'5' 

and said to the irron x *^ted to leave and then turned bach 

the group in an apologeuc tone -You knosv sshat? I hate mjselfl 

from a nom'^'e^r^w''*’ member of a classroom group deviates 

hun to severe forms 'f a'” ’'“niy reject the indtvidual or esen subject 
action IS usually the to Obsersation reveals that the group re 

ment or uneasmp-; nsmitung of feelings of astonishment disappoint 

nor.:' ”s“e“^m„t 

t'hen a ssellaccemed mouo m Research findings suggest that 

may choose one o^f several Ster^t*^ 

behavior so u « no lontrer th reinterpret his 

excused on the eroimd \ u deviants behavior may be 

dtd not mean tf dn ,t ^he ‘'“"S 

'b bhe group may change the norm so the act of 

■ rvsvwfi.. c.-*.. _ 


■ Dorothv Stock R wt, . 

Thenp, Group, Huoum {^jbonuan The Dessam Member 1 
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deviation becomes one of conformity rather than one of nonconfonmt, 

^oups deviate from established ways of behaving and these deviations 
inmate changes m the group norms. John’s behavior m the previous m 
ciucnt may or ma; not have caused the group to change its behavior Most 
tiKcI) It did not, since he indicated to the group he wished forgii eness Had 
he remarhed that he felt sorry for Jimmy or that he thought the group was 
behaving unkindly toward him. the group members might have discarded 
or reinterpreted the norm in question. 

There are children in class groups who deviate widely from some 
group expectancies or norms but who conform in areas considered 
Jiighly important and are therefore accepted. Cunningham described 
a child who ^vas a “sissy." However, since he could write and produce 
assembly programs and since this abilit) bad high status value, he vvas 
accepted even though he deviated in mannerisms and dress 
Children who deviate because they are unable to perceive what the 


group expects or the kind of behavior it will approve often have intense 
desires for group approval and applause. These children often upset the 
group and create problems of group control because their behavior 
arouses group anger and hostility, which is evidenced in wa)s that 
disturb ordinary classroom routine. The following incident describes a 
child who wished approval but who lacked perception of what the group 
would approve, and it reveals how this behavior upset the class and 
aeated a situation that was difBcuk for the teacher to handle. 


THE FLAG SALUTE 

The day before Flag Day we had a lesson on the flag We discussed 
what the flag represented and reviewed the history of our flag In particular 
discussed fthat the Sag stoed Jot and ^vhy we honored it The class was 
interested and the discussion was lively Toward the end of the lesson the 
class considered the meaning underlying the words of the flag salute 

Ronnie was a boy who was always trying to attract attention and get 
the approval of his classmates Just as the class was about to begin the flag 
salute, Ronnte stepped forward, clicked his heels together, and with arm 
extended shouted, ZiegHeiU’ 

For a second there was absolute silence in the room It seemed mat 
every individual was too shocked to move or speak, but folJorang this 
period of silence came a violent reaction There were cries o( "Thats not 
funnyl” and ’ Get out of here We don’t want you around ’ Two youngsteu 
standing close by began shoving him, saying ’Get out, you tra.torl and 

-Ruth Cunningham and associates, of Uoy, and 

Girls, New York Teachers College, Columbia Univemty 1951, p 137 
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“^Ve don t want any communists in here! (The children classified all un 
American acts as communistic) A number of children moved toward Ronnie 
as if they were actually going to hit him or push him around further 

This all occurred very quickly I hesitated a moment wondering how to 
handle the situation but there was not time to think as the children were 
becoming increasingly \iolent I went over to Ronnie and asked him to step 
outside for a few minutes to think o\er his action The children were then 
asked to take their seats but it svas difficult to quiet them 

The class completely rejected Ronnie and his behasaor E\en when 
he came back into the room and svithout coercion told the class he was 
sorry for what he had done the group would not accept him They stopped 
addressing any remarks to him and they completely ignored him for the 
rest of the time school was in session 


The behavior of the child in this situation appears contrary to 
some research findings relating to individual conformity to norms In a 
laboratory experiment, Dittes and Kelley =» found that in making both 
snnple perceptual judgments and more complex social judgments, sub- 
jeas who were not quite fully accepted by their groups adhered to group 
norms more closely than did fully accepted members This heightened 
conformity of fringe members was observed not only for judgments made 
in public but extended even to judgments held privately This strict con 
onnity to group norms particularly in public by persons least accepted 
by their groups resulted presumably because these individuals perceived 
overt conformity as a means of preventing total rejection by their groups 
Further confiimation comes from the research conducted by Jackson and 
a tzs ein who also demonstrated that judgments of members who ■were 
not accepted by the group were more highly influenced by majority opm 
ion than were those of fully accepted members It appeared that such con 
om. y „,ght be derived from a need for social reassurance or be re- 
In« QA **onaccepted individuals experienced 

hpnr#- abilities to make required judgments and 
TheTp upon the group for tLir judgments 

to their ji^g^ents™'" S^^P combers and conformed 

aroun individuals are unable to predict the 

them in certaT ° actions or to perceive what is expected of 

certain situations When they react to an event in a manner 

wptanre upon Conto™1y Different Conditions of Ac 

chotogy 53 100-107 19^6 ^ ^ Norms Journal of Abnormal and Soaal Psy 

tionships’^on Person group Rela 

57 17-21 July lOaS ^ weaes Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology 
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n ®’S >nadent. they believe their ac 

f eroup approval Although these individuals may con 

form highly m situations where the norm or standard is clearly defined 
they are limited m their ability to percetve what the group expects m 
new situations where expected behavior must be inferred This may be a 
major factor in their nonacceptance by the group Then, too, the post 
tion held by an indiiidual m the group s structure affects his perception 
It was found by Festinger and assoaatesM that persons with peripheral 
positions in the communication structure often possessed different in 
form-ition, which led to misunderstanding and conflict The findings in 
dicaie that when an individual is not accepted by the group he is placed 
in a position where he is less able to observe the range of behavior that 
the group -vvill tolerate Thus he is a vicum of a circular effect The more 
he IS rejected for lack of perception, the Jess he is able to perceive Con 
versely, the individual in a central position receives more accurate m 
formation and is better able to perceive vvbat ibe group expects 

Recommended practices for handling children who are isolates like 
Ronnie or fringe group members have Jed teachers to work with these 
children individually m efforts to change their behavior Teachers recog 
nize the need of these children for acceptance and approval and they 
usually understand why they clown and attempt to attract attention In 
an effort to make them feel important and increase their statures m the 
eyes of other class members teachers often place these individuals in 
desirable positions They are made monitors or chairman of committees 
or their achievements are given special recognition The fact is that 
these practices generally make these children more unacceptable to the 
group because further group resentment is aroused Also, such practices 
do not get at the basic causes of the difficulties Children like Ronnie do 
not understand what is expected of them by the group When they 
exceed the limits of acceptable behavior, procedures need to be followed 
that involve the whole group If instead of isolating Ronnie the teachcT 
had redirected the group members to a discussion of why they felt so 
strongly about Ronnies behavior, it is conceivable that two important 
things might have resulted 

First the hostility of the group would have lessened by encouraging 
the members to communicate their feelings and beliefs It has been 
found that overt acts of aggression tended to be reduced when group 

"Leon Festinger Stanley Srhachler and Kurt Baet W jveiwri .» /i./™at 

rrSS'LrieS Se, Xhe Kote ot Co..— -he 
RedaJon o£ toleipersonal Hostility Jourool of Abnormal and Saarnl Fr,c gy 
47 770-777 October 1952 
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members were permitted to communicate with the instigator of hostility, 
and following the communication there ras increased friendliness toward 
the person who initially aroused the hostility. When not permitted to 
communicate, group members in the cited study exhibited few friendly 
responses toward the aggressor. 

wn„M members state their beliefs, Ronnie 

tiom from which he could modify his percep 

the future 8^°“P reaction toward his behavior in 

let fran “mmunication by .he group to the individual can 

vie and th"““ P5°'^““ <*onges in the child’s perceptions and 

tarn disnlavf t fr fm- more effective than tLt arising 

^ol Sel f ™P PP™™' or actual aggressive action. Unless the 

why his b^hf hi* understanding of 

in L n,^ W* o^ts of bravlo 

a state Xle f ““““on. Ronnie was undoubtedly left in 

fa d rwlral ho was also 

needed! hdolrnl^ rejection Total utilization of the group was 
increase the probabilitv that reaction to his behavior and to 

Teacher^ are o In T lessened, 

viating from group expecta ‘^‘““''h^nces caused by a child’s de- 

the norm demandslmlbilitTth!,r™^”!!'" ®^°“P “P'“' 

following example of m-m ^ •' ’"dividual does not possess. The 

report. ^ ^'““P ■'*““00 is typical of many tLt teachers 


wmacCEPTZD 

our physical ednLion pr^am ”we P”'" 

the boys choose the eirls one a' followed the practice of having 

Choice." tVhenever it is the ho'"''-’' ‘he "ext time having it be "Ladies’ 
girl, Peggy, is lefj rh°“r' >' always happens that one 

to be liked or accepted hv anv of t^nce with her, and she seems not 
One day after this'll I ch'ldren in the class, 
we came back into the room several times she began to cry after 

said everyone hated her Th ' P"* hct“f her desk and sobbed and 
pletely miserable. I sent 'her was too much and she was com- 

herself. While she was eonrw°“‘i.‘u "h' "> rest and compose 

her good qualities and also h “ u “ “““ discussion. We talked about all 
The main objection from the u "h' why she was not liked, 

to choose a team for game7!l, hr when it was her turn 

Iherctore the side, were unh,l “ Pwh the right people and 

tendon to how she looked'^ didn’t pay much at- 

oited and nras pretty awkward in both games and 
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dancing There were probably deeper objecnoni «„ce Peggy s IQ n only 

liter mor?"' T >*= reggy' 

ner^nre an""""'” ? '>‘>1™ 

lIX “““ ''"'P ier 

Peggy IS now getting along very well and seems mudt happier A group 
oI prls got together and made a speaal effort to help her She has been 
ivilling to let the boys help her choose teams when n is her turn So far she 
has never again been left out of the danang The children have really co 
operated in their efforts to help her 

In this case the solution to the problem was not too difficult The 
teacher tvas able to get the cooperation of the group to help Peggy but 
often the situation is more complex Sometimes the child is handicapped 
physically, is of a different race or nationality, or comes from a very 
poor family and does not possess the material things that cliildren admire 
or expect It is not always realistic for the teacher to attempt to change 
group expectancies m instances of deviation Neiiher is it possible in 
most cases, to change the deviant individuals themselves The task of 
the teacher is to help the group to respect and make use of the resources 
that such individuals possess This is not accomplished by lecture or ap 
peal, but by creating a setting where individuals who are handicapped, 
whether by physical deformity, personality adjustment, or prejudice, 
am make contributions to the class group Most children have strong 
urges to achieve status in their class groups and to be well accepted 
There are some children, however, who appear to be unconcerned over 
the fact that they do not belong and that they are rejected by their 
groups. The reasons for this apparent lack of desire for affiliation and 
companionship are not always clear Soaomeiric studies have shown 
that individuals tend to prefer persons in the group whom they per 
to he sitntlsr to themselves, psftJcvlaxly m social values It is pos 
sible that rejected members do not perceive that others in the group 
are similar and that therefore they have no desire to be accepted It has 
been found that when members are made to feel they are not highly valued 
they place a lower value on group membership and conform less to the 
norms Since membership m a group serves purposes other than satis- 
faction of the desire for belonging it may be that individuals who are 
rejected and who appear unconcerned over this rejection find tfiat me 
group goals and their own goals are not m harmony Realization o 
their own personal goals is more important than securing acceptance from 

cal Review 19 667-677 1954 
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the group members J£ the normative behavior demanded by the group 
has no intrinsic value to the individual, he tiill have little motivation to 
perform it An individual will conform to the degree that the group 
can give him what he wants If he wishes something other than accept 
ance and status, and if following his mvn goals is more rewarding, he will 
be unlikely to conform to group norms 

The following incident is an example of group reaction to a member 
who IS completely rejected by the children in the class 

THE BOOKWORM 

\Ve have a giil in the class who is not liked by the children because she 
IS bookish and always knows the answers She never appears to shotv off 
or act supenor but the children seem to resent the fact that she invariably 
gets the highest scores and rarely makes mistakes Most of the time the class 
as a whole ignores this girl (Ellen) entirely If we are planning something 
and she makes a suggestion the class members behave as if her comments 
were not heard at all If an attempt is made to force the class to consider her 
proposals the children invariably reject them completely without discussion 
or consideration of any kind Generally her ideas are better than other sug 
gestions but the fact that she made them causes the group to disregard them 
entirely Ellen herself always appears self possessed and never gives any m 
dication that it matters to her that the others in the room pay no attention 
to her or to her suggestions When the children act as if they do not hear 
uhat she says or when they flatly reject her ideas she makes no mote to 
force herself upon the group In fact she seems to prefer to remain m the 
background and follow her oAvn interests and pursuits However it 
IS not possible for her to remain in the background at all times and when 
she IS drauTi to the attention of the children in some way the situation is 
very difficult to control 

For example the other day it was her turn to give an oral report 
utilizing the wall map She had just started her report when she pointed to 
the map to illustrate a point The map rolled up hit the bracket and fell 
to the floor with a loud crash 

The class reacted as a unit The children began to laugh loudly and 
derisively Unkind remarks vsere exchanged concerning the report and slur 
ring statements vsere made concerning Ellen herself These comments v.ere 
not addressed to Ellen but were exchanged between class members The 
children were admonished to be courteous and to pay attention to the 
speaker The map was replaced in its bracket and Ellen began again It was 
necessary to interrupt her report several times and command the class to 
pay attention It did no good hovvever and the behavror did not change 
until another child got up and began his report During the whole madent 
Ellen remained completely calm and poised 
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The degree to which a child will wish to be identified with a class 
p-oup IS dependent upon whether the other members manifest charac 
teristtcs. behaviors, customs, and skills that he values Ellen, in the pre 
ceding case, may or may not have been as unconcerned over her reiection 
as she appeared to be However, it could be that Ellen found that praise 
for good scliolarship was more rewarding than group acceptance, and she 
therefore made no effort to gam approval from the group 


Consequences of Deviation 


Whatever the cause of deviation from a class norm, when an in 
dividual deviates the children frequently become very talkative and the 
atmosphere in the room often appears disorderly Schachter^® found 
that the communication addressed to a deviant increased the more the 
group perceived the differences that existed between the group and the 
deviant Also, the more relevant the issue, the more extensive was the 
communication directed to the individual One reason for the increased 
talking and apparent disorder is that members tend to communicate to 
the deviant in an effort to iniluence him and make him change his behav 
lor or opinion Most teachers have experienced this phenomenon, 
though they may have been unaware of the causes for the disruptions 

As we stated earlier, it has been found that the more unpleasant a 
person s position is m the group structure, the stronger are the forces 
on him to communicate irrelevant content The child who deviates 
frequently and as a consequence has low status in the group tends to 
make remarks that are of little consequence to the groups purpose but 
which serve to create a talkative or noisy atmosphere m the classroom 
This situation may be observed frequently m class groups The problem 
children talk out for no apparent reasons though the actual cause has 
been inferred as serving the function of permitting the person holding an 
undesirable position in the group to escape from it 

The consequences of deviation may be very great to an individual 
child The child who will not yield to group pressure in certain m 
stances because he holds firmly established attitudes and values must 
have great courage if he is to continue to stand by his own beliefs aiM 


"Stanley Schaehter Deviation Ke|ecnon and Commumcalion Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology 46 190-207 1951 H,prarchj«“ 

"Harold H Kelley Cominunication in Expenmenully Created 
Human Relaltons 4 29-56 3951 
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principles The teacher needs to support him and his stand, for few 
children can undergo group disapproval for long periods without this 
state of affairs having adverse effects upon their attitudes toward school 
and school work The marginal or rejected member who cannot live 
up to group standards usually lacks the sense of security that is necessary 
for successful achievement in school work When he cannot achieve as 
well as IS expected of him, he often develops a feeling of failure, which 
further increases his inefBaency Tensions are aroused which cause the 
child to expend his efforts to reduce the tensions instead of employing 
his energies to complete school tasks In his struggle to gain acceptance, 
he creates situations m the group that affect other members, and fre 
quently a classroom condition develops that is not conduave to learning 
The group becomes less attractive to other members, because the deviate 
infficts his needs and tensions upon the group Since it is usually impos- 
«ble to change the deviant, the teacher can improve the situation only 
by attempting to get the group to reduce its demands 


Questions for Study and Discussion 

handimtm? s^ool groups develop fads or senes of fads relaung to 

w of ^ I develop few fads 

reasons for this and adopt fetv from other groups Discuss the possible 

the different cases ^ ^ probable differences m group characteristics m 

coXett'rrUuT' 

and class group nom'^U uTj no'^lT dissimilanty of school norms 

group are dissimilar whai tw. l school and the norms of the class 
4 r be predicts 

.nslances nTn:™ h^^^'o^^ 
m agreement or disagreement? Were thf ’’ 

openly by the ctoud u norms or standards ever referred to 

teacher had been able to H teacher? tVas there evidence that the 

behasior? group desirable norms for 

They hash's” nttaTu**” behamor is commonly displayed in classrooms 
Ve Central Onr Room Standards or 

s-alues and limitations of prepann^alTd 8^°“? “o™* 'bscuss the 

6 From ^ displaying such charts 

notm that nal accepienToM observation describe an effecuse group 

WTiat reason, may L advLcrf io“^T n' 

not conform? explain why a few members of the class did 
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memtf de” tom"a “XdTTn’'''"' I F»“P 

«=■ ; — .'5^“S “ 

Manon ^ of de 
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Group Goals 
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arithmetic, for example— is seen by the learner as his individual goal 
requiring his indnidual effort, the results or products of which are his 
personally Group goals are those that the learners in the classroom accept 
as affecting the group, to which they give their efforts, and rvhose results 
or achievements are group products or outcomes Just as individual goals 
and group goals occur daily in dassrooms and can be recognized as such, 
so does an interplay of individual and group goals occur When a dass 
decides upon a goal that requires independent individual actions, there 
is a fusion of the learner’s effort and goal for himself with his effort for 
the group goal A further variation is seen when the more able students 
assist the less able student on an individual basis to promote both the 
individuals achievement and the group goals To summarize, goals as 
found in the dassroom are individual goals, group goals, and combina 
tions of the two 

Group goals, then, are not the only goals operative in the dassroom 
They are a group property that affects the behavior of the groi^P ^tid of 
the individuals in the group They direct, channel, and guide behavior 
to the degree that the goals are accepted, understood, and desired by 
the group, when this occurs the goals serve to motivate, energize, 
mobilize, and change behavior 

This chapter will attempt to define and develop the concept of group 
goals The discussion will examine sources of goals how goals are formed 
and established, factors influencing group goal achievement, and how 
goals operate to produce certain b^aviors that can be observed in dass- 
rooms 


The Nature o£ Group Goals 

Behavior is often viewed as goal-onented, and this concept is fre 
quently applied to educational practice Although theories differ, the 
term goal is used most frequently m the literature to refer to a condition 
or a state that leads to the termination of motivated behavior Groups, 
and individuals as well operate in terms of goals The drive to action is 
umished by goal seeking Despite the importance given in education to 
understanding and directing individual goals, and despite the fact that 
it IS advocated more and more that some goals be established with 
t e tola group, the relation of group goals to class group behavior 
IS se om explored in the educational literature One reason for the 
attention given to this may well be that it is exceedingly difficult 
o examine, or it may be that educators assume that a group goal is a 
sum of individual goals, which may or may not be true 



Group Goal Concepts 

The essential feature of a goal is that it specifies a preferred condition 
or a desired state and it guides behavior toward the attainment of tos 
condition or state. A goal refers to objects or consequences that e.tte 
a person or a group of persons seeks to achieve Ettp^tations are m- 
vohed-tliat is, it is expected that when the end point or the targe 
feoah is reached the results will be satisfying Althongh there is genera 
‘rc-nr:;:LVgroupgoal,aswel.asa„i^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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of learning to spell correctly With some, the individual goal was pos- 
sibly to achieve or maintain group approval and acceptance Although 
it is important for teachers to understand how group goals form, if the 
group goal concept is limited to the formulation process, it is conceivable 
that teachers might continually believe they are establishing group goals 
while they are actually attempting to set norms 

Goals as purposes or consequences A third approach to the group 
goal concept is favored by Cartwright and Zander ^ They do not consider 
the means by which a group sets a goal as the important factor, but 
propose that a group goal be defined at the group level of description in 
a manner similar to the way an individual goal is defined at the indi 
vidual level The group is viewed as an undifferentiated entity, and this 
permits consideration of the similarity between a group goal and an 
individual goal Certain major features of this conception are described 
m terms of group locomotion The group, as an entity, has a location in 
an environment When a group goal exists, some location in the group’s 
environment is preferred more by the group than another location The 
group directs its activities toivard reaching the preferred location When 
a group attempts to move toward a preferred location, it is usually nec 
essary to engage in a series or a sequence of activities that will lead the 
group to the desired location This is thought of as the path taken by 
the group to reach the goal Several alternative paths to the same goal 
may exist The decision as to what path the group will take to reach 
the goal may be accomplished without the participation of all of the 
members In fact, some members may not be aware that there is some 
consensus among the members of the group as to the way the goal is to 
be reached. In other instances, the group decides on the path and how 
the tasks will be performed 


This approach to group goals provides a clear definition of group 
goal operation The construction of the concept makes it possible to 
visualize the processes involved This is particularly true when the goal 
IS explicit and openly agreed upon and the path to the goal is reasonably 
clear A fairly common classroom activity can be used to illustrate the 
major features of this conception For example, a classroom group 
deades that it is time to change a bulletin board The theme agreed 
upon is * Good Books ' (The classroom group now has a goal The path 
to the goal is not >et clear, if the group is to move toward the goal it 
must plan and perform a series of activities ) A number of suggestions 
are made in the planning period about ways the theme might be devel 
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oped They include, among others the use of book jackets a display of 
book reports, a pictorial literary map (Each suggestion represents an 
altcrmtne path to the goal) The group decides to illustrate five selected 
books, and committees are organized to perform these tasks {By poup 
decision, the path to the goal and means of reaching the goal are 
specified) Each time a committee completes its task, the group moves 
nearer the goal When all five books are illustrated and mounted on the 

bulletin board, the group goal has been reached , . . jear 

The illustration given is perhaps too simplified for the goal clear 
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induce all members to seek to achieve the goal? If group goals are com 
posites of individual goals, how can a teacher help each individual to 
formulate an identical, acceptable, ivorkable goal? 

The second conceptualization stresses the fact that before a goal 
can be considered a group goal, a number of members must reach agree 
ment that they tvish to undertake certain tasks in order that some desired 
objective be reached Therefore goals become group goals when enough 
members agree that they wish to combine their efforts and work on tasks 
that will produce certain desired outosmes In one way this view is 
simple to conceptualize A goal is thought of as some end point or some 
desired state that requires united action by group members If they agree 
to work to achieve this state, then a group goal exists Individual motives, 
attitudes, and interests are not involved, since once consensus is reached, 
the group goal becomes the force that induces individuals to perform 
certain tasks and activities However, groups often agree upon a goal 
that does not clearly speafy the tasks and activities required How the 
goal operates m this situation is not easily described if the group goal 
is conceived as an operating consensus involving putting a given task 
in some desired state 

The third conceptualization views the goal as a preferred slate or 
an end point that a group desires to reach, just as an individual has an 
aim or objective that he desires to attain "When a group goal is con 
ceptuahzed as being similar to an individual goal, and when the group 
IS viewed as an entity that engages in goal seeking behavior much as 
does an individual, then it is possible to describe group-goal behavior 
quite speafically Conceived m this vvaj, it is also possible to differentiate 
between norm setting and group-goal development When the group goal 
is conceived as some end point that the group desires to reach and that 
requn« the performance of a senes of operations before it can be 
reaped, the teacher s role in guiding group goal seeking behavior is more 
easi y etemmed For these reasons, when class group behavior is exam 
ined in relation to group goaU the class group will be viewed as an 
undifferentiated entity, which engages in goal seeking behavior at the 
be^v ™^ch in the way an individual engages in goal seeking 


Goal Characteristics 
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A goal IS someiimes defined as that which when attained will satisfy 
a need or an expectation, or it is defined as some point or some condition 
in the environment that an individual strongly desires to reach or attain 
A goal IS defined by Newcomb « as, ‘a state of affairs toward which be 
hiMor IS directed ' The term goal is a way o£ describing the directional 
aspect of behavior, for a goal, as such, does not actually exist in the 
environment It is an end point of a specific sequence of behavior These 
definitions clarify one aspect that is extremely important to the under 
standing of group goals that is. a goal is defined as a state of affairs toward 
whicli behavior is directed, although some behavior is tocted ®ay from 
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are selected because other members of the team are taking them Class 
group goals are ne^ er as far off in the future as this For one thing, the 
class as a group exists isithin a certain time span This limits planning, 
so group goals are not remote, though some may have fairly long ranges 
Long and short range goals may be differentiated not only by time, but 
b) the length of the path necessary to reach the goal The goal may be 
long range because a number of operations are required before it can 
be achie\ed, or the goal may be short range because relatively few steps 
are needed before it is reached. A goal may appear to be far off be 
cause the ways to attain the goal are ambiguous When compared isith 
some indi\adual goals, the goals of the class group are usually short range, 
but some major class goals are more distant than others in Ae sense that 
the) cannot be achle^ed in one process or m one day The following 
example distinguishes the differences between long and short range goals 


THE EXHIBIT 

At the first of the )ear it seemed that this fourth grade was taking a 
long ume to settle doim and really get to work The turning point came 
though about a month before we had Parents Night (We ha%e an open 
house for parents in the fall and again in the spring) Seieral weeks before 
Parents Night we began talking about some of the things we might put up 
in the room to show our parents what we were doing The children did not 
exhibit much enthusiasm until one day when one of the bo)’S Jim brought 
m some shells he had gathered at the beach The shells sparked a general 
dass discussion We were studying our slate in social studies so we sivitched 
om a smd) of the history to a study of the phjsical geography, which in 
duded the coastal area The suggestion that we make a shell exhibit came 
from the dass The children brought their shells made maps, and WTOte 
stones The exhibit was a big success and from that time on the class seemed 
to rea y get to work There was much less playing around and more interest 
shown in accomplishing the school work. 

Completing a shell exhibit can be considered a major or long range 
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f/aa goais or p™»r goaU 

.ecife or TT "® “ ot- 

;"=P* ‘''“V'“"‘'> '“■> '“ ‘•'^ complenon of ,he exh.b.t Fo^ 
mple, ihe subgoal of one planning session might have been to deade 
n M hat maps Here to be made, who nas to mahe them, and how they 
were to he made Agatn, this new subgoal or process goal required that 
the group members perform a series of operations such as drawing color 
tng, and mounting the maps These svere only some of the steps in a 
scries of steps required to reach the major goal— the completion of an 
exhibit 


TitE MULTIPLE NATURE OF COALS If it ViCre possible to view each 
action taken by a group as if the action were directed toward a single 
goal, goal behavior would be much easier to explain However, this is 
not the case Coals usually have a multiple nature and it ts therefore 
seldom possible to regard each action as directed to one specific goal 
To use the shell exhibit as an example, the major goal is the completion 
of the exhibit and the group expects that the results will be satisfying 
because the exhibit will demonstrate to the parents what the group can 
accomplish However, the group members may have a number of end 
purposes m mind The group as a whole may be seeking teacher approval 
for working so well, or the members may collectively desire to work on 
the exhibit because by doing so, svork on more unpleasant tasks may be 
avoided A knowledge that other grades in the school will view the 
exhibit may arouse the desire to achieve the respect of children in upper 
grades Individuals strive for self enhancement, groups, too, seek prestige 
All in all, the exhibit undoubtedly involved many goals 

Dimensions of coals Goals may vary m their dimensions — that is, 


they may vary in force, degree of strength, or dominance To illustrate, 
the goal of making an exhibit appeared to exert considerable force in 
directing group action The same goal in another class situation might 
not have had much strength The teacher reported that the first discus- 
sions concerning what might be done for Parents' Night did not arouse 
much enthusiasm Certain projects were suggested but they had so little 
force that no group action was taken In such a situation several ideas 
or goal objectives might be discussed, but one or two might be more 
dominant than others Sometimes some goals assume sudi importante 
that they transcend all others, even though the negated goals may have 
been dominant under different arcumstances The ‘'ehavj ^ 
m the following incident can be mteipieted as an example of a goal 
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the art lesson 
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Operational and Nonoperational Goals 


It has been proposed that goals should be distinguished 
to whether they are operational or nonoperational * A goal is o 
if there exists some basis for relating the goal to various kind: 
actiMties that will achieve the goal It is nonoperational when there is no 
basis for relating the goal to possible courses of action One of the prob- 
lems of curriculum development is to set specific objectives and to select 
appropriate activities that will contribute to the attainment of these 
objecuves For example, to teach the basic facts m “ddmon is jera 
tional because a number of appropriate activities can be “ 

move a class of ch.ldmn toward this goal On the 

good citizenship, - IS nonoperational and ''‘".Cei to 

fuhgoals or ol^ectives that more 
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integration will be highly disrupted as time for the plaque presentation 
approaches 


Task and Nontask Goals 


Once the group has agreed upon a goal or subgoal, a number of 
steps or operations are usually required before the goal can be reached 
We have defined the goal as an end point toward which activities are 
steered and have noted that sometimes the goal quite clearly stipulates 
the activities or tasks that must be performed, while m other instances 
the necessary operations are not specified by the goal Sometimes the 
group activities take a different course even though the path to the goal 
IS quite clearly delineated The relation of tasks and activities to goals 
is viewed in a number of ivays Different proposals are advanced to 
explain why goals differ in the nature of their relationship to group 
activities 

Group maintenance The group is regarded m some instances as a 
system that tends to maintain itself m balance Group operations are 
described in terms of goal direction, integration, and morale Group inte 
gration is defined as the extent to which structure and operations are 
maintained under stress and morale describes the degree of freedom from 
restraint exhibited by a group in operating upon a goal objective These 
factors are related a group devotes some of its energies to maintaining 
the group as well as to performing tasks The more time and effort a 
group has to devote to achieving integration or to resisting disruptive 
forces the less time it has and the less able it is to work toward task 
goals Vigorous action toward a goal — morale — ^might be expected to be 
closely related to productivity However, a group may exhibit high 
morale and integration and still be low in productivity because of the 
difficulty of overcoming obstacles m the way of group progress » 

Goals of the informal group At times the varying nature of group 
activities IS explained by distinguishing between differences in group 
structure Jennings ® uses the concepts of psyche group and socio- 
group to distinguish the structure of informal, spontaneously formed 
groups from that of formal working groups The psyche group is described 
as an interpersonal structure that often is found developed within the 
socio group (a group formed for the express purpose of performing cer 
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Tte s'>c.o-group. ihen. « organized around goab ot task 
5 ^al.ste,on“f' “ organwd around goals of achieving 

the 1 ='“'>«atmg iMth congenial people It seems that at time! 

he motnation to establish satisfying group relations is stronger than the 
motnation to perform tasks In particular this appears to be true when 
soao-groups (clasiroom groups) are not organized or led in ways so that 
ino members experience sinsfying interpersonal relations It is not un 
common for a teacher to find that he has difficulty m mobilizing a group 
10 work for a nsk goal even tvhen there appears to be consensus regard 
•ng the desirability of the goal Many times this is because the informal 
group organization is directing ns eneigy toward developing satisfying 
group relationships 

The * iitDDEN AGENDA ' Thclcn ^ suggests that a distinction be made 
beineen group activities that are directed toward the accomplishment of 
task goals and other kinds of group activities Activities of goal seeking 
nature are called zvori Other kinds of activities are called problem solv 

A group works when there are publicly stated and generally shared 
goals, It IS characteristic of work aaivities that they are easily observed 
l^fembers make decisions openly and know where the acti\iiies are lead 
Jng Houeser, when a group is m the process of working or moving 
toward a task goal, it sometimes faces problems that are not explicitly for 
niulated and that arise because of shared anxieties relating to membership 
and other adaptations to the group They are hidden and are consid 
ered the hidden agenda of the group The activities of the group that 
are directed toward solving problems of human relations are not con 
sidered work This term is reserved for purposive goal-directed behavior 
Activities directed toward the bidden problems of the group are called 
problem solving activities If the work engaged m by a group to achieve 
m publicly stated and shared goals is imemipted the activities may 
change direction— not because the group seeks other goals but because 
of hidden problems of group relations that create disruption in cohesive 
ness and morale At these times the group acts as if guided by a particular 
purpose but this conception views these activities as problem solving 
behavior and not as goal seeking behavior 

There are similarities among all these various conceptions of rela 
tionships between group goals and group activities Goals steer group 
activities in certain directions but there are times when the membm of 
a CTouD desire to develop more satisfying conditions or relationships 
Problems or conflicts occur which disrupt task-oriented behavior Group 

activities then organise around the goab or the problems of achieving 

» Herbert A Thelen Dyftamics cf Groups at tVork Chicago The VnhenU) cl 
Chicago Press 1954 pp 275-278 
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harmony or satisfaction There is considerable agreement that a group 
directed toward accomplishing a certain clearly stated task, if unable to 
maintain satisfying member relations, will attempt to reestablish group 
ness Group activities may take a different direction because of these 
hidden difficulties or unstated problems There is disagreement whether 
these group-saving activities can be called goal seeking behaviors How 
ever in describing the behavior of class groups in relation to goals it 
appears to be useful to conceive goals as being of two kinds task goals 
and nontask goals The task goals are the clearly formulated and agreed 
upon goals that designate that certain activities will be undertaken so 
certain tasks will be put in particular states Nontask goals are not clearly 
formulated or overtly expressed, but they may designate that groups will 
engage in certain activities to maintain group integration Since these 
goals are not tangible the groups may appear to make little or no progress 
in any direction Activities directed toward achieving nontask goals may 
be considered as activities organized to establish groupness or to 
achieve group stability It seems that if groups particularly classroom 
groups are not led in wa)s that allow the members to experience satisfy 
mg group relations task goals are superseded by nontask goals This 
conception accounts for a number of kinds of group behaviors that can 
be observed in classroom groups The class m the following example is 
diverted from the task goal and the group activities seem to be directed 
toward solving some problems in human relations 


COMMITTEE WORK 


An inadent o£ classroom group behavior that was difficult to control 
or guide occurred during a social studies period This was a combined A B6 
c ass engaged in completing a culmination project on Central America and 
bouth itacnca [or presentation to parents and faculty before graduation 
This culminating activity included both social studies and science projects 
There were eight groups with an average of Eve m a group working on the 
following projects a physical map made of salt and flour a picture map of 
^ populatiou map a mural a weather map and 
Dcriod^ h f ‘orama oE the solar system In previous soaal studies 

J ^hese projects groups 

roeaM the > *= <*™n and had 

gnen opnortunit.es i'° I.'' hy each member Students had been 

The'^inc.de projects upon which they wanted to work 

to crpcrTJe and ■" several groups refused 

which caused a disturbance 

pupils svere infl.ip ,1 affected the whole working area Other 

disturbance so onIv^Lo'° ‘•■ey attempted to stop the 

only more confusion resulted It finally bemme necessary to 
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halt all committee i^orl. because nothing was being accomplished and esal 
uatc the bchas lor of some of the individuals in the class 


Goal Acceptance by the Group 

A class group goal is some consequence that members of the cla« 
group are uilling to uork together to achieve This goal, or 
Ly be denned tn terms of a cond.t.on to be obtamed a 
irom another person or another group or a general feeling, such 

enjoyment, excitement, or the shared pleasure 0 success uncon 

Any goal accepted by members of a group 
saoiisly induces motivational forces u^n "lember^and the ^ 
of the mnueuce varies among goals and among 

the group members are not committed to * aifferent 

tmuotis friction m working Subgroup structure Further 

goals induce disintegrating forces into t e goajs of the group have 

more, ivhcn group goats are ^^LmbersLd there is very little 

little power to mnuence the behavior of memo 

task oriented group behav lor ® that m the final analysis 

It was potnted out tn ‘he Prevous s euon thaMU 

prescribed classroom goals refer to * j a]s are more easily 

ever, that there are times when ^uc g ^ 

achieved if the class ^“^5 ,hJare necessary if certain 

individual behavior toward performing tasks 

desired educational goals are to be atmineu ge 

qnestions another 

acceptance by a group o g . example 

common classroom practice IS guidance, <•«““= "“y 

The children in a class 8 ^ P , j g,ve them first ban 

wishTo ask a resource person ^ “udy If a relatively larg 

information about some a becomes a group goal Accep 

number of children accept thrt^ant 

of the goal means that each ^^uup niay ant p 

.suit from h-ng uuuces 

enjoyment „vement of tertarn skills m ,,„p,ance 

romlntlUe of the mpic tha- h-g sin , 

,be class 
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the class imoUe skills that the teacher desires the members to use, the 
group goal steers members toward performing in these desired skill areas 
The group, ^Mth the teachers help, can plan the tasks that are needed 
to bring the resource person to the class These tasks may include getting 
permission to have the resource person come to the class, inviting the 
person, planmng the introduction, constructing questions, thanking the 
speaker, and perhaps a number of other related activities As stated before, 
the goal of the group may be only that the members have an enjoyable, 
mterestmg time The teacher, however, has no such single goal The 
teacher desires to develop oral language abihties, to improve writing 
skills, to extend knowledge of courteous behavaor, to improve discussion 
skills besides extending the children’s knowledge in the content area If 
the group actually accepts the goal of bringing the speaker to the class 
members will be motivated to perform the needed tasl^ Without a group 
goal each individual child might not feel the need to practice making 
announcements, writing mvitations etc The group goal exerts an influ 
ence over the behavior of members since ‘good’ group members are 
expected to "work toward goal attainment even if their preferred goals 
are not selected b) the group 


A study b) Honntz ® show ed that a member s desire to attain a group 
goal did not depend upon whether the individual vvas in favor of accept 
mg the goal m the first place Even though the goal was not accepted 
imtiall), after group acceptance the member usuaUy agreed to the group 
decision and became motiv-ated to see that the goal was achieved In this 
stud), the members identified highly with the group which accounts in 
part for this findmg Most children desire acceptance b) their class 
groups therefore, a class group decision to perform tasks that will lead 
to group goal attainment usually produces the same effect as the one 
observ ed in Hon\ itz s studj 

It IS important for teachers to note that goal acceptance alone may 
not pr uce the results the) desire For example, class members may 
deade with mu^ch enthusiasm that the) would like a speaker to come to 
^e ut ey may expect the teacher to make all the arrangements 

The goal acceptance must include acceptance of the idea that the ar 
mngemen^ are made by the class or teacher goaU will not be achieved, 
nrt ^ ^c^ptance of a goal by a class group means that certain 

^ performed b) the group if the goal is to be attained, 
the goal includes the vsillingness to enact certain 
behaviors that will lead to goal achievement 


‘Murra) Horwiu. “The Rec 
Study of Individual Mouvauon i 
7 S-53 IM 


of Interrupted Group Tasks An Experimental 
ReUuon to Group Goals'* Human Relatiems 
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If all the members of the class are irillingly to perform tasks that 
otherwise they might resist doing, the goal must have widespread ac- 
ceptance. The group members must be given opportunity to exercise 
group power in order to attempt to gain complete acceptance of the goal 
Acceptance may be achieved by group discussion with a maximum of 
participation throughout the group, so that hesitant mem ers perceive 
that the group as a whole is motivated to perfoim the tasks and achieve 

‘'’"^Cohesive groups, because they are more 

are more apt to get goal acceptance and insure a high degree of behavi 

“dai^e whh fhe necesTary task ^-tSt when poum 

fact. Experiments by Back,'" Schutz,- and others 'I-™ ^ 

are attractive to members— that is, when groups me i 
satisfaction, when members like one ' Members to 

prestige, these cohesive groups exert great in Schachter*^ and 

Lcept group goals and to perfonn necessary k,, 

associates propose that highly j*' goals whether the 

cohesive groups, will attain more con/orm.ty o work go^^^ 
conformity is directed toward increasing o p ,j(ion upon the 

In his study of the effects group force 

group process, Deutsch,'’ found that tas ._„ati've group than in a 
in the direction of a goal, was ;^,ion of ideas, coordina- 

competitive group. There was 8''“'^ members were working together 
tion of efforts, and friendliness ;,„bers were ivorking 

on a task and — <>,“T‘’divSualtsk ^tpletion. 

toward individual goals and in eventually there is actually 

When groups ^ members who initially resist goal 

genuine acceptance f ^ Jjorily of members is communicated 

Leptance. When the desire ^ “J" ^bers come around to accept- 
to the unaccepting ‘ , cohesiveness, then, has the effect of 

ing the ™i°rf‘5'?Pf°;;'jeepting members to acquiesce when they pe - 
causing undecided o , j hv the majority. 

a" ^ ‘ 

I. social CommunlcaUon," /oom.l of Aboormol 
ocoaps pmdocivef t...- 

S^Hachter, 

.■A„ Experimental Stu y Cooperauon and 

'Sorton i>eu‘sch- 
Competition upon Gro P 
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her of reasons Some of the reasons may be because members do not have 
clear understandings of the goal or of the path to the goal Sometimes 
the group resists a goal because the tasU required do not seem to be 
iMthin the groups range of skills, or the actnities are more undesirable 
than the goal is desirable The leadership pattern employed can either 
faalitate or hinder the acceptance of a group goal 

In\estigators isho \aried the clarity of the group goal and of the 
path to the goal lovmti that an tndivtdual vnll resist goal acceptance if 
the goal and the path are not clear Raven and Rietseraa manipulated 
experimental conditions mth tape recordings to produce one condition 
in nhich the group goal and path were clearly percened, and another in 
nhich the goal and the path to the goal tv ere unclear The group member 
tvho clearly perceived the goal and the path to the goal was found to 
expenence a greater feeling of group belongingness, particularly as mam 
fested in an imohement with the group goal Also, the member with a 
clear understanding of the group goal was more interested m his goal 
related task than a member who had an unclear understanding of the 
goal and of the way of reaching it It would appear that if a number of 
members of a class group do not ha\e a clear picture of a goal or do not 
see a means by which the goal can be reached, the group as a whole will 
resist accepting the goal 

It is important that teachers recognize the necessity for group dis- 
cussion concerning both the nature of the goal and the means of reaching 
It Discussion procedures are essential for seieral reasons They enable 
teachers to clarify points that are not clear to some members AJso, it is 
by means of discussion that goals that are more acceptable to a larger 
proportion of children in the group are selected There is a need for an 
actual exchange of opinions about the desirability and attainability of 
a goal Studies by Bovard Rehage*® and others indicate that when a 
leader of a group acts in a manner that is understanding and that facili 
tates participation the group is able to set up cooperatiie task goals and 
is more productive in making and carrying through plans than it would 
be w ithout this kind of leadership 

When class groups hare task goals imposed upon them there is 
often no group initiative to work or to continue with work unless the 

“Bertram H Ra\en and Jan Rietsema. ‘TTie Effects of Varied Clarity of Group 
Goal and Group Path upon the Indiiidual and His Relationship to His Group 
Human Relaltons 10 29-^7 February 19 j7 

” Eierett W Bo\ard Jr Group Structure and Perception Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology 46 398-40a July I9al 

“ Kenneth Rehage “A Comparison of Pupil-Teacher Planning and Teacher 
Directed Procedures in Eighth Grade Social Studies Classes Journal of Educational 
Research 45 111-115 October 19^1 
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not Z”? by *e te.chet dots 

■he Lm'at.oT'jrrr^ "'f' wbsfeaoty rdaitons, 

i oiveriui than the motivatton toperfoim the group tasks 

goals X"-. ‘’"1 groups where task 

lorl y I "'f "■■ °f group planning and decis.on, the children began 
leader " "Or*- planned group projects whether the 

on T sttualions where task goals were imposed 

le inemhers. there was no group initiative to start new work or to 
n iniic with work already under way unless the leader was present The 
Class m the next example indicated that it had initiative whether the 
leacner vms present or not 


ACCEimSG KESPONSIBILITY 


The class “Speak Your Mind Club ' (usually referred to by the students 
simply as "Our Club ') meets on Fridays A different child serves as chairman 
each s\cek and the class plans m own program Everyone is encouraged to 
participate 

One week, the teacher was absent for three days. WTien he returned on 
Fnday, he assumed that the dub would not meet since the students had not 
been given an opportunity to set up an agenda during his absence But we 
planned on our own during lunch period as a surprise for you the chair 
man ioJd him Several students announced that they had invited their parents. 
(ft has been the custom to invite a few guests to each meeting) Although 
the teacher felt somewhat nervous about having guests at this surprise meet 
ing, It was obviously too late to call it off However, the students had accepted 
responsibility for their own meeting and had done an excellent job of 
planning Students who had not been assigned special roles m the meeting 
were responsible for seating and mtroduang guests The students later ex 
pressed much pleasure in the success of tlieir meeting and reported that their 
parents were impressed 


In another rnstance, a teacher told the children m her class they 
were to paint Easter pictures for the biiUetin board As the children 
painted, the teacher arranged a caption and othenvise prepared the 
display to her liking Since the teacher wished to he democratic, she told 
the children they could vote on the best picture, which would then be 
placed on the bulletin board When the voting look place, the group 
enthusiastically selected a picture of a prehistoric monster, which also 


trn T.e.r,.,» anil RalDb K Whjic An Expenmcntal Study of Lcadenhip 

and 

(eds ) Readings t 
pp 496-51 ] 


^Social Psycfialagy, New Ytat Hroiy Holt and Company 19o8, 
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featured a large egg The teacher -wbo reported the inadent concluded 
by saying she did not understand why the group beha\ed as it did after 
the children had agreed upon an Easter theme before they started ivork 
It seems evident that although the theme tsas accepted, the tasks 
required to carry out the theme were imposed upon this group As stated 
before, acceptance of a goal also requires acceptance of the required 
tasks The goal in this case was to prepare a bulletin board featuring an 
Easter theme The bulletin board could have been arranged in a num 
her of ways (There were several paths to the goal) However, goal ac 
ceptance in this case evidently did not include discussion and acceptance 
by the group of the means for reaching the goal The result was that one 
member, at least, did not draw a picture that is commonly considered as 
representing Easter (except perhaps for the egg) Although other children 
presumably did draw Easter pictures the group voted to place the pre 
histone monster on the bulletin board Why the class group acted m this 
fashion cannot be determined, however, it is clear that although they 
agreed to w oxk on an Easier theme, the task or the means by which the 
goal could be reached was not accepted b) the majority of the children 
An experiment conduaed by Horwitz and Lee attempted to show 
why individuals in groups changed behavior after engaging in the activity 
of discussion and deasion making They concluded that as a result of 
deasion making, motivational energy tended to be channeled into action, 
and that in the absence of deasion making, motivational energy tended 
to be channeled into wish fulfillment It appeared that when groups 
acted on the basis of consensus and when members were allowed to de 
ade among alternative paths before they engaged m activities toward a 
goal the process involved a mechanism for controlling the disposition of 
motiv’ational energy and this mechanism directed the energy toward 
action In groups where the deasion making step was short circuited by 
an authoritarian leader who made the decisions and told the members 
they were obliged to follow the deasions the motivational energies of 
the group v\ere channeled into wish fulhllment The psychological en 
Mronment or the morale of the group was affected, and there was no 
strong striving toward the goals set by someone else 


EEects of Goals 

The process of interacting in order to achieve a common goal pro- 
duces differential effects upon individuals and upon the group as a whole 

“MurTa> Honuiz and Trances Lee Effects of Deasion Making by Group 
Members on Recall of Fimshed and Unfinished Tasks Journal of Abnormal and 
SoaalPtycholosy 49 201-210 Apnl l9o4 
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M MTOmTon'' m' individuals to change 

^ the classroom is interaction with others, whether the in. 
icmction process is directed toward goal achievement, establishing nornis 
r developing satisfying member relations. Interaction with others can 
either stimulate or retard pupil growth, and knowledge of the effects of 
tne group working to achieve a common goal can help teachers improve 
the quality of individual behavior and individual learning. 

A teacher’s choice of whether to use direct or indirect influence in 
group planning for goal achievement affects the behavior of individuals 
nnd the general pattern of group behavior. It has already been noted 
that goals exert pressures upon children to perform certain tasks and 
activities that they might not perform willingly if they were not working 
for a group goal. Since a group goal requires task-goals in most cases, 
^oup planning involves the setting of these task goals. The kind of 
influence a teacher exerts is highly important, for the practices teachers 
employ in the planning sessions affect both the total group response and 
the nature of individual participation. 

Some of the effects of goals upon individual behavior are examined 
in this section, as well as the part the teacher plays in producing these 
effects. 


Group Goals and Individual Performance 

A class group with a definite common goal the attainment of which 
necessitates discussion, planning, and execution, usually becomes more 
cohesive because of this interaction process. Croup norms, which regulate 
the behavior ol members within the group in matters of consequence to 
the group, tend to become stabilized. Thus, when the group is inclined 
favorably toward school tas’s, objectives, a gsowp's positive stand in this 
direction usually creates an attitude change in individuals who pre- 
viously reacted negatively toivard some of the goals and tasks of the 
school. The satisfaction derived from group membership contributes to 
this change A child who does not find the group attractive undoubtedly 
will not be as influenced by a group goal as one who does. However, 
participation in group goal setting usuaUy increases a member’s satis- 
faction with the group. The act of goal setting itself, then, ofim in- 
creases an individual’s liking for the group. A child who wishes to 
accepted and to belong to the group usually accepts a goal he per«i es 
that the majority of members wish to attain, because working with others 
gives proraiie of personal satisfaction. Or. the desire for group acceptance 
fauses^a member^ to respond to the group’s influence attempts because 
failure to conform could bring about group rejection. Thus, a pupil who 
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perceives that others in the class expect all persons to work for the goal 
and to facilitate group operations will often show high interest in group 
tasks and will exhibit a desire to work on the tasks and to complete them 
successfully, whether or not the tasks themselves are appealing 

rAcrroRS AFFECTING NIEMBE 31 pAitTiciPATioN A number of factors seem 
to influence how readily a member accepts a group goal or is influenced 
by the group's acceptance of a goal It seems that members who do not 
participate in goal setting and planning are less motivated to participate 
in task performance than those who actively participate The effects of 
active and passive group participation was explored by Willerman,^® who 
found that the differences in motivation in active and passive group 
members had a definite bearing upon the total group behavior Members 
who participated actively were more satisfied with the group and, of 
course, v\ere more dominant in motivating group behavior On the other 
hand, passive paniapants were less satisfied with the group and less 
ready to accept group deasions 

Since active group members often are more skilled in communicating 
their ideas and feelings, teachers must guide group discussions so that 
these verbal members do not monopolize the discussion and thereby 
create a number of passive partiapants Such guidance is not easily 
achieved since many of the aaive members may be high in a number 
of abilities It is exceedingly important that teachers facilitate com 
munication and make sure that all persons have opportunities to con 
tribute if they wish to do so Even though some suggestions are not so 
pertinent to a problem as others, each contribution should be given 
equal consideration before it is discarded When teachers direct the 
group toward considering various aspects of individual contributions, 
the group can be helped to consider the usefulness of the contribution 
and not be swayed solely by the personality and verbal ability of the 
person making the contribution Some studies show that more talkative 
group members are more successful than less talkative ones m getting 
their groups to select their solutions to problems Teachers v\ith much 
experience in working with dassroom groups know that children v\ho 
are both high in social acceptability and in ability to express ideas 
clearly and v\ith enthusiasm are apt to be very successful in influenang 
the group even though their ideas are not as good as those of less vocal 
and less popular members 

Most teadiers face problems pertaining to the use of direct influence 
in cases v\ here the class ignores good proposals made by unpopular mem 
bers m favor of poor proposals contributed by popular members Should 

Ben VV illeiiuan The Relation of Motnation and Skill to \cti\e and Passive 
Patnapauon m Ihe Group” Journal of Applied Psycholo^, 37 387-390 May 19aS 
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the group be allowed to male ■ poor decisions when the members have 
the opportunity to consider better ones? How can a teacher by indirect 
merns cause the group to giie fair consideration to all proposals? These 
questions are extremely important, since both group and individual re 
actions arc involved 

According to the findings of research, m general, the soaal status 
among dnldren of elementary school age will tend to rise hUowing 
involvement m a common small group experience Houever, if the 
group experiences failure in an activity, the social status of individuals 
will tend to decrease, although the effect appears to be temporary except 
when tJie group experiences success One study concerned tvith the ef 
fects of success and failure on social relationships found that the expe 
riencc of working together increased the liking of members for one 
another, but the effects were more permanent when the group expen 
enced success It seems probable that a child will become more accept 
able to a group if the teacher makes it possible for him to actively par 
ticipate in a successful group project Direct influence by the teacher m 
the form of assigning a partinilar child to a responsible position or tell 
ing the class that the member's contribution should be accepted or 
valued will probably be rejected by the group Indirect influence un 
doubtedly will be much more effective in most cases 

In the Heber study, 20 the groups under success conditions had a 
significant and permanent increase in status rating One point of signifi 
cance to teachers was that praise and acknowledgement of group success 
was important in determining the feelings group members had toward 
one another The praise was given to the group as a whole and not to 
individual members for their contributions 

It seems that in a constructive group interaction situation in which 
mutual agreements on experiences and preferred activities are empha 
sued the group members come to perceive others as more similar to 
themselves When a teacher is aware of status structures in the group- 
that IS aware of the ratings members assign to one another regarding 
such qualities as leadership quality of suggestions etc, the knowledge 
can be used to implement group effectiveness, group morale, and pupil 
participation Individuals not accepted to any degree by their peers 
can be helped to gam a higher soaal acceptability rating if, by indirect 

«Rick F Heber and Mary £ Heber The Effect of Croup Failure and Succe» 
c ^ The ^rnal of EducaUonal Psychology 48 129-134 March 1957 

^ Bien Changes m Interpersonal Perceptions Following Social Intcrac 

, Jt^Toumal of AhnofmalandSi^yatP^ehology iB6l-66 January }M 

tion J „ p„p,] Teacher Rapport and the Teachers Awareness of Status 

O.Zp Z™™' »/ >0' '» W’” 
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methods, a teacher guides the group toward an examination of the con- 
tributions made by these individuals in goal-planning sessions. This 
examination of all contributions should improve the group's ability 
to select the best ideas and utilize the resources of the best informed 
members. 

Awareness by teachers of the effects of leadership status on individ- 
uals is also important. Some studies of adult groups indicate that in- 
dividuals who influence their groups in discussions of task-performance, 
or in problem-solving activities, are also persons who are popular in 
social situations. Findings indicate also that when a group accepts an 
individual as a leader, the individual recognizes this and attempts to 
hold his position by constantly initiating ideas that will gain group re- 
sponse. Teachers have undoubtedly noted this effect in their class groups. 
■Whenever ideas are called for, those children who perceive themselves 
as leaders always come up with suggestions even though they have little 
to offer in some instances. They seem to have a need to play a leader- 
ship role regardless of whether they have something to contribute to the 
point being discussed. Since class sizes are usually large, this tends to 
deprive many other individuals who might wish to contribute. They not 
only have less opportunity because a few always contribute, but they 
perceive that the group looks to these few for this role. Teachers must take 
care that such behaviors do not become characteristic responses in their 
class groups. For one thing, individuals who customarily initiate most 
of the ideas become upset if the routine is broken. They are apt to 
become aggressive if they are not the ones who have the most opportunity 
to be heard. They see their position as being threatened. Then too, the 
group product is apt to be superior if all ideas and contributions are con- 
sidered. 

There seem to be a number of factors, including group size, that 
cause groups to fail to utilize the resources of the most knowledgeable 
members. At times it has been maintained that the group power structure, 
or status system, is the cause for this failure. Other times it is said that 
group pressure toward uniformity frequently interferes rvith the group's 
utilization of the best information presented by members. It is the 
opinion of some that a teacher will often contribute to this failure by 
directing the group’s attention to the contributions made by a few 
selected children in the group. 'Whatever the causes for this failure to 
utilize the best contributions, it seems that a teacher can minimize the 
effects by using practices that indirectly cause a group to consider all pro- 
posals and all the resources of individuals in the group. 

Group influence upon level of aspiration. Experimental evidence 
suggests that a child’s level of aspiration is influenced by the standard of 
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performance •\vithm his group Therefore, if the group sets high but 
reasonable standards for task performance, a child will most likely raise 
his standard of performance to that expected by the class However, the 
c\idence indicates that the individual must also be given knowledge of 
where he stands with respect to the group Anderson and Brandt^® set 
up an experimental group and a control group and attempted to mo- 
tivate children in different ways Both groups were given a simple can 
cellation task to perform On successive days the children m the expen 
mental group were given their relative standings in class, whereas the 
children in the control group were not provided with such information 
Eacli diild in the experimental group knew where he stood with respect 
to the group, and was asked to set a standard for himself on the task T e 
experimental group uas significantly superior to the control poup in 
aiievcment of the task It appeared that the <>" 

knowledge of where one stood m the group was 

achtevetnent Th.s couclus.on ts f f pe 

studies that tndteate that tf an mdtv.dual has 
do.ng, the knowledge tends to enhance performance 
tmprovement Another finding was that ch.Idren who w«e ■" t 

ranks of actual ach.esement set pS 

meats and those tn upper ranks set goals ^ “ oL, at 

mg achievements This evidence seems it' “rbe^s tend to 

least, set a standard for achievement toward „„ poups. 

move This last finding presents a strong argume^ mLv task goah must 

m all instances to set goals -k perfurman e M^n tas^ 
be of an individual nature, since the group no , 

achiever’s level of aspiration for us members, it is more 

When a group sets a level P ,he activity is relevant 

often accepted by a mem er j^yant Stotland and others ^ ex 

to the group than when achievement upon an individuals 

amined the effect of a speci ^ „ (l,e achievement was relative to a 
evaluation of h.s The expenmeuiers studied 

level of aspiration J „( .^divfduals working alone or in 

the aspirations and esteem ^ The subject 
groups under conditions ‘ high expectations for them 

were told that the group ^ 3 , fo„„d that failure on a relevant 
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task generated a poorer self eraluauon than when the task was non 
relevant In other words, when group expectations were high, it induced 
the member to esaluate his performance poorly Group expectations did 
not affect self^esaluation when the performance was successful It appears 
that group expectation, as a reference point, is more potent than self 
esteem in evaluating self performance 

Chapman and Volkmann conducted an experiment to determine 
if groups tended to establish a standard of performance in reference to 
the standards of other groups, or it groups were influenced pnncipally 
b> then- own previous experiences A college class was dnided into four 
groups, and members were told that they were to take a test of literary 
ability The first group svas gnen instructions about the nature of the 
test, the second group was giien, in addition to the instructions, the 
mean score obtained on tbis test by a group of lileraiy experts, the third 
group was given the mean score of a group of college students on the 
test, and the fourth group was gisen the mean score of a group of WPA 
workers on the test The students in each group were then asked to 
etimate their expected performances When the mean estimates of how 
e students expected to do seere computed, the investigators found that 
the second group of students, who knew the average score of literary 

lower than any of the other 
St P^fonnance of the WPA workers 

the d of aspiration higher than any of the groups Since none of 

lest he r,! perform on the 

self'ikith' ^ estimating his performance by comparing him 

^ou; of tlid , ™ groups had pJrformL Aolber 

fiZLL^ r ■ u" " P"" experiment, were given 

. Und d' of 'ho 

formances more ^in°terll’s°S 'the estimated their expected per 

.eimsoftheknovvmpeXraic'^TfrothT^oupr^^ ”* 


Effects of Goals on Group Behavior 

examined the tendency of a group to .vork on 

■voUmg mljmirL^ obstacles in 

energies unon {rrnn integration Of course, if a group uses its 

display so^man^dw so productue nor does it 

obsmcL m us behaMor patterns as one that does not ha>e 

y Groups seek to maintain stability, coordination, and 

o£A*pirauon Jouma/ ^ Determinant of the Le\-el 

j '^1 and Social Psychology Si Z1>-2Z^ 
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integration Class groups show txincem when members deviate from 
the group norms or do not share group motives The group as a whole 
and individual members both operate to exert pressures toward main 
taming tlie cohesivcness of the group However, teacher practices the 
organizational structures, and other factors may create internal conflicts 
Sometimes power struggles develop between competing individuals or 
subgroups Such struggles are disturbing to the group and decrease pro- 
ductivity Teachers arc most concerned with this aspect of group behavior, 
primarily because of the time consumed by the group in attempting to 
restore integration Note the following example 


CIRL-nOY FACTIONS IN THE CLASS 

In several instances the boys in this third grade class took the girls ball 
on the playground They refused offers to play together and instead they 
simply took the ball and ran off to play by themselves 

For some reason the playground supervisor was unaware of this and 
the children came in after lunch expecting me to handle the enure situauon 
There vs ere recriminauons back and forth Even when we all deaded on action 
that would be acceptable to all dissatisfaction was voiced The children con 
tmued to argue and talk about the rights and wrongs of the situauon So 
much tune is taken up by this kind of behavior that it becomes necessary for 
me to use a forceful police action to get the children back to work Even 
then the problem remains on some peoples minds and keeps popping up 
during work periods 

Internal problems sometimes arise because one member m the 
group fails to conform The group then turns its efforts toward exerting 
pressures on the member m an attempt to restore cohesiveness This 
type of integrative action is illustrated in the next example 


THE AFFAIR OF TOMMY 

During our miraiiioral game kidcball Tommy tras ruled out. After 
much discussion on the pjajgronnd by all concerned I was called to make 
a decision According to the rules of the game Tommy was definitely out 
Tommy was very angry He accused everyone of being cheateis He 
was on the verge of tears Some children said they thought he was veiy silly 
to feel the way he did Tommy then said he would go home 

He stomped out of the playground The children became leiy exciie 

andmanyran to inform me about his action 

When our recess period tvas over the class found that Tommy baa no 
none home The children went into the classroom hut they were 
lad toncemed over Tommy s acuon Everyone talked at once and m 
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advice was gi\en Tommy There was no use trying to begin work until this 
affair svas settled to the group’s satisfoction. 

Sometimes goals are imposed on groups with the promise of a re- 
ward if the group reaches the goal. Paper drives, membership drives, 
and other similar situations are examples. Sometimes these situations 
involve group cooperation. Other times only individual cooperation is 
needed, yet the class as a whole is seeking to reach the goal and win 
the prize. As the following incident shows, sometimes these imposed 
goals are the cause of group disharmony and bad relations among mem- 
bers of the group. 


REACHING FOR THE MOON 

It was the annual PTA. membership drive. The question asked every 
class was. "yVho will be first to reach the moon?” This was the message on 
Ae notice taken home by every child Each child was to receive one point 
for each membenhip obuined. Each class was represented by a rocket on a 
Aart It moved along strings towards the moon on the basis of points earned. 
Fint to arrive at the moon would be rewarded by a class party. 

Nearly child in this particular third grade room responded with 
two mOTbetships, one for each parent, thereby gaming ttvo points for the 
class One of the few nonpartiapants was a child coming from a hfexican 
family (the only one in the room) The class landed on the moon several 
^ys before any of the others Of course the children were looking fonvard 
o t e party At the end of the dnve came the announcement that another 
class uas to base the party Their total number of points was higher 

I he reaction of the class was one of complete disillusionment and no 
work was done the remainder of that day. This class, which had previously 
ppeared to be a very cohesive group, began to blame each other for not 
thZrT™? “Mexicans never join any- 
th. ^ “nfairl They didn’t keep 

their promisel were repeated constantly. ’ 

being very unfair to diildren to create situations such 
41 ^ 1 , •' •nd.viduals and places a teacher in a very 

no fault of hts. was the cbje« 
pleasant relanons ^ fnendly group lost its good feeling and 

becamr^r™'^ '"k r'^gular ssork program in the room is disrupted 

poup is ablfm^h-“”“h.‘"'°'"'‘* g™'- 

stitute the teacher r “gi'ce upon a satisfactory sub 

scltool'tasks. “ difficult to get the class to work on 
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niE TURTLE 

A bahy ,>.tcr .u«Ie, now ,0 U.e da«room, was Tnmwg one momine ,n 
y tindeigarten classroom The diildren were anxious to Inosv what had 
appcned to it I told them I thought we had pm too many rocks m the 
turi es container, making ,t qutte simple for the turtle to crawl out. As 
1 calked. I could almost feel a wave of exntement come o\ct the children 
ai Uicy realized the turtle might be hiding somesvhere m the room 

After this I managed m the face of interruptionj and queries about the 
turtle, to call the roll and take care of our necessary daily routines. As their 
.acfisjty time began, I soon realized that few children had taken up their 
chosen jobs Almost all of the children were looking for the turtle Two or 
three with magnifying glass tn hand had even slipped outside to look, for it, 
^Vhen the children were Rnally ttiaxcd back to their jobs little was 
accomplished aside from ‘‘turtle talk ' 


In general, it may be concluded that the less time the class group has 
to spend on nontask, goals, the more time it will have to uork on regular 
tasks and assignments The less a class is invohed with internal difficulties 
and problems, the more productive it will be, and the more it will dis 
play desirable, work-onented behavior patterns 


Group Productivity and Group Goals 

^Ve have already noted a number of factors that influence group 
productivity For example, groups in which members perceive among 
themselves a facilitating interdependence will show greater interest in 
the group task, will have a stronger desire to corapJete the task, and will 
have a higher morale than groups m which perception of interdepend 
ence IS absent Clarity of the goal, clarity of the path to the goal, and 
clarity of instructions all affect the extent of group productivity 

For the most pan, studies show that the power the group exerts upon 
members to perform tasks relating to goal attainment is directly related 
to the degree to which the group is cohesi.e Howeier, it is not neces- 
sarily true that a happy, cohesive group is more productive A cohesive 
class group can, and sometimes does, estabbsh a low work norm Studies 
of groups in industry show that a cohesive group may adhere to either a 
high or low work standard However, cohesive groiyis tend to exhibit a 
high degree of concern about task petfbnnances of members and goaf 
achievements of the group It seems that some degree of cohesivencss is 
necessary for productive effort 
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That cohesueness has an effect upon productivity suggests that struc 
ture is also instrumental to goal achievement Productivity is faalitated 
when the organized group structure is flexible If the type of influence 
exerted by the teacher enlarges the responsibilities of the group, and al 
lows for two way communication and planning, productivity is in 
creased In short, vshether members readily accept a group goal and the 
degree to which they become task involved and the extent to which 
members are productive depend upon the nature of the group properties 
The leadership pattern employed facilitates or hinders the setting up of 
group task goals In fact, there is considerable research that presents 
empirical evidence that group goal acceptance and task performance are 
closely related to group properties and to the conditions existing within 
the group 

If a group sets up goals that are realistic in terms of the group’s 
ability to reach the goals and then succeeds m reaching them, these ex 
penences of success affect the probabilities that the group will accept 
similar goals in the future If, on the other hand, the group sets goals 
that are too high and the group efforts are not revs arded by success, the 
chances are the group will be less inclined to accept similar goals Class 
groups with histones of failure are less apt to be producuve than sue 
cessful groups Successful outcomes of group projects reinforce the ex 
pectations of further success When groups are praised for their success- 
ful achievements the success plus the recognition bnng a feeling of 
prestige and high status to the group This heightens the degree of initia 
tive and the desire to raamtam this status 

Teachers use many incentives to increase productivity It has been 
observed in a previous discussion that incentives are related to goal 
sttvvw.g, awi ysravs?. viw gwop as a ■whole is a more effective m 
centive than praise given to individual members in the group Interests 
are another type of positive incentive Children differ in interests, but 
if the group is cohesive and if afUiation with the group satisfies members’ 
desires for security, self-esteem, and the esteem of others, the group will 
play a large part in deienaimng what the interests of members will be 
For example, m some groups the general reaction to folk danang may 
be that it is sissy stuff and general dislike and lack of interest in this 
activity is generated On the other hand, some groups may show a great 
interest in danang, and a physical education period devoted to this 
activity IS received with enthusiasm by the group even though some in 
dmdual members may prefer, in fact, to have the period devoted to 
sports and games However, only shortterm benefits can be expected 
from Uie use of external incentives if they are used to overcome the effect 
of some group factors that decrease productivity 
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ing report of a group at work on a task activ ity 


CROUP tVTECRATTON 

TIic newspaper staff was holding its weekly meeting before getting into 
e of starting the next weeks paper The subject up for discussion 

sv'as the tlieme to be used in the nnnuat joke paper 

TJie editor and her friends had deetd^l that a western theme svould be 
used but Uicy had decided to try to appear democratic about the matter 
The sports editor and his reporters wanted to use a jail theme The teacher 
frowned on this suggestion The press bureau thought a Greek myths theme 
SNOuld lend itself to some creative writing 

The situation was getting a bit out of hand wah factions using all their 
argumentative powers to squelch one anodiers ideas Just as (he group had 
about come to the decision that the whole project had better be gisen up, 
one meek reporter who belonged to none of the factions said Why don t 
sve use an ‘End of the World theme? ' 

Suddenly everjone ^as ;n accord TTiere was no further belittling of 
one another s ideas All was peaceful on the journalism front 

Although children in the primary grades do not have as much ‘ group- 
ness" as (hose m succeeding grades, even at this level the acceptance of 
task goals by the group tends to increase individual productivity 

It appears that when class groups at any grade Ie\el are given the 
opportunity to discuss the problems involved in goal objectives they 
tend to accept the goals and produce more than when lessons are as- 
signed or when there are other restraints imposed on the group The 
fact that the members of the group are given an opportunity to com 
municate and to openly express their feelings seems to reduce the amount 
of time that is needed to achieve integration Productivity seems to in 
crease when the group is given the opportunity to identify task obstacles 
and to suggest ways they may be overcome One may conclude that if 
productivity ts to be increased in class groups, teachers must use tech 
niqnes that enable class members to identify obstacles hindering task 
performance and to determine, to some extent, the ways they will isork, 
even though such procedures are time consuming 
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Questions for Study and Discussion 

1. find m your reading a ainception o£ group goals and compare or con 
trast It ■with the three conceptions presented m the chapter 

2. Gne an illustration of a classroom situation m which the teacher is trying 
to direct behanor toward a certain goal, while the class is attempting to achiese 
behanor directed away from that goal Indicate speafically the teacher-goal and 
the group-goal 

3 Discuss the effects on group goals of one of the follownng' momes, atii 
tudes interests, mcentnes Do not reiterate the material in the chapter, but 
selea additional points 

4. "WTiat proportion of goals for a class should be operational, as dis- 
tinguished from nonoperational’ What would be some effects on a group of a 
large proportion of nonoperational goals^ 

5 From your expenence as a member of a class describe "work” and 
"problem solving actmues according to Thelen s concepts 

6 Under what conditions are nontask goals more dominant than task 
goals^ \Mien are task goals dominant? 

7. Observe a group discussion and note how effective m influenang the 
group and the group's decisions u the amount of talking by different individuals 
Particularly notice the effects of the most verbal members 

8 Explain how the level of aspirauon for a group goal affects members 
of the group 

9 Outline the steps that a teacher could use m getting a class to accept a 
task goal that vsas apparently difficult and disliked by the group 

10 Interview a child about the goals of his group Invesugate his percep- 
tion of task goals and nontask goals luing terms that he understands In report 
mg your interview, gne the age and grade of the child, your quesnons and 
comments and his responses as nearly exact as you can recall them. 

11. Observe a dass, if possible, and idenufy the group goals and such indi 
vidual goals as are apparent while you are there Are the two kinds of goals — 
group and individual — m agreement or conflict, insofar as you can determine? 

12. \\Tiat are some reasons for a group f^bng to pursue an agreed upon 
goal? 
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Part III Factors InJBuejacing 
Group Behavior in the 
Classroom 



Chapter s Group Composition 


Forces at work m a group influence the behavior of every individual 
in the group Hence, the behavior of a child when he is alone in a snua 
tion IS not the same as when he is imbedded in a group, because the 
group modifies the individual’s tendencies to a certain degree Conversely, 
each individual in the group affects, to some extent, a group’s interaction 
processes and its total behavior pattern One set of determinants, then, 
that influences a group s pattern of interaction is derived from the charac- 
teristics of Its members These dimensions of personal behavior that play 
a part in the activity of the class group are assoaated with such indn idual 
characteristics as age, sex, and personalitj The ages and sexes of the 
members contribute to noticeable variations in patterns of class group 
behavior The personality of each member also determines, to a great 
degree, his status in the group, the extent to which he accepts others, and 
the extent to which others accept him A group members social status 
and the group s pattern of interpCTsonal relations are both affected by 
195 
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such emironmental factors as ethniaty and soaal class This chapter 
discusses sanations in class group behavior that are determined, in part, 
by charactensucs of members and certain environmental conditions 

Effects of Member Characteristics on Interaction 

The previous chapters have been concerned with the ways group 
properties influence the behavior of members Attention is turned at 
this time to certain characteristics of individual members that affect the 
total group pattern of behavior 


Age Differences 

The number and intensity of social relationships vary among diildren 
in different age groups Young children who make up kindergarten groups 
have had relatively little experience in soaal interaction in large group 
situations They do not have many ideas concerning the kinds of rela 
tionshtps people can have with one another The ability to symbolize 
and communicate vanes greatly from child to child though all kinder 
garteners are limited m this area compared to older youngsters How 
ever, by the time children have reached the age of six )ears, they have 
progressed from a relatively unsoaal stage to a much more soaal one 
Most have learned to cooperate in play activities involving a number 
of children 

The age of the members of a class group affects the actions of each 
individual and the total pattern of group interaction Primary teachers, 
for example, expect that the children in their classrooms will vary greatly 
in their abilities to get along well wuth others They recognize that this 
ability IS acquired only after children have had many opportunities to 
work and play with many individuals Most of these teachers recognize, 
too, that the class group exerts a strong influence on the personality of 
the child and that their class groups need careful guidance so diildren 
can leam to make adjustments to others and to accept others 

The process of soaaliiation is developmental, therefore, as children 
progress from grade to grade there is a gradual change in the t^pe of 
behavior displajed at each age level Children in the first grade lack a 
strong sense of group feeling (although there is more groupness than 
some claim) Adjustment to others occurs rather rapidly after the first 
grade and b) the time children reach the third grade, group relations are 
fairly well established, and group influence is becoming strong That the 
desire to be accepted and to belong becomes increasingly important 
to children as they grow older has already been noted 
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bL, ™ ^‘P '’'""“S'" thedcraentary school years. For ev ^ Ll, 

and Z,7- r-‘^ ',° "T""® Pkyground and suppHes 

nd maienals .n the classroom is sometimes mentioned as a problem by 
primary teachers, but it is rarely identified as a source of conflict by 
middle and upper grade teacliers. Sharing behavior, of course, is learned 
na diildren gradually come to share with others. 


Sex Differences 

Throughout the elcrnentary school years a sex clea^’age develops. At 
the third and fourth grade levels the children of opposite sex draw apart; 
they occsslonaUy express verbal contempt of one another — particularly 
the boys for the girls. For a fetv years they have little in common. By the 
sixth grade they are beginning to make approaches to one another. In 
certain areas, some of the children in the sixth grade are "going steady.” 
For the most part, however, at this age the approaches of the sexes to 
one another are more subtle. 

Differences in behavior between the sexes are related to the traits 
children admire in others. By the time he reaches the third grade an ag- 
gressive boy is admired and may often be selected as a leader, but an 
aggressive girl is often considered too ‘‘bossy” by both boys and girls. 
Similarly, a boy who is quiet, kind, and thoughtful may be considered 
“sissy,” but these traits in a girl are admired by both boys and girls. 
Boys are expected to be vigorous, somewhat aggressive, and willing to 
light. Girls are expected to be quiet, not aggressive, and more or less 
“lady-like.” By middle grades, popular boys and girk generally conform 
to the socially approved patterns for sex-appropriateness. 

Girls and boys 12 to H years old are very interested in the personality 
characteristics of their peers of the opposite sex. Girls say they admire 
boys who know when to “kid” and when to be serious, who act their age, 
who are not show-offs. They should be kind, considerate, and truthful. 
They should have a good sense of humor and not be too shy. Boys of this 
age say they like girls who act like girk. who smile, and are friendly. A 
good sense of humor is important to boys, as is the desire to have fun, 
but they do not like girls who giggle. Both boys and girls of this age 

say neat appearance is very important.^ . .u,. 

The sex composition of a class group may be important to the pre- 
>Lester D. Crow. 'TenonaUty Traia Admired by AdoIescenU." T/ie Cltaring 
House, 29:25, 1954. 
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diction of group behavior, particularly in the middle and upper grade 
evels, -where boys are more inclined toward aggressiveness than girls 
aa tZr'^ responsible for the tendency of hoys to "show off or to 
ggressively A group of girls may seem to a teacher to be angelic 
and very easy to manage, while the boys appear to be the source of ran 
muons disturbance If the teacher obLrves closely, she rarnote Z 
girls are approving the hoys' behavior and their approval^ ‘eggs them 

on, eventhoughtheyprofesstoscomthegirls eggs them 

to r ^ pressures on both boys and girls 

“ beha/e accorfi j 

ferencerno“sm«sor’ constitutional dif 

that exist betwera anri^^r'" ‘"‘crpersonal attitudes 

that differences are most 'likTlv Xf to classroom He suggests 

rnroth^ptSst^d^^f e^f ^een 


Variations in Personality 


' in rersonaiity 

groups are affecteTtoTcmam dlCTee'b^' interaction patterns in class 
the members In fact somp u ^ ® personalities of some of 

terns of behavior that emerv inclined to believe that the pat 

few aggressue, adventuresomr or^e^°t'hr' determined entirely by a 
seems likely that manv of rhp=.’ a Ciicitable individuals However, it 
problems’ because of their oivn*H appear to be behavior 

in certain ways are actuallv hcl, “"“"“ii' central tendencies to behave 
pressures from the groun Some*'b"ia instances, in response to 

-i'c to the forces ^ZtinlZ are relatively insen 

qualities of behavior rametime7called'w " certain specific 

of meeting problems and reaction, .f “ i’'c'“de ways 

behavior, and outgoing or ^ and defensive 

These traits are integrated and attitudes toward other people 

traits are more predominant “ Pattem Some of these 

label as wefl adjusted, outgoing and' chifdren we 

•Mel E Bo„„„ ch„™ “di"^ "c label as 

Ihe Sexes c„ a Soaomelnc Measurement 
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maladjusted, hostile, aggressive, and withdrawing. Usually the children 
n class groups svho are labeled “problems" are aggressive and somewhat 
obstreperous by adult standards. Commonly, the children who respond 
to me nonnal pressures in the classroom in socially disapproved or in- 
adequate ways are labeled “emotionally disturbed" by teachers. 

Generally speaking, one might predict that the general pattern of 
class group interaction would be highly favorable if the group were 
composed of members whose personality patterns were those that charac- 
terize the “well-adjusted," accepted child, since these children make 
good adjustments to both adults and other children and to groups as 
wholes. Numerous studies have found that children who turn their ener- 


gies ouuvard, who adjust without making disturbances, who comply with 
requests, and who accept gracefully what happens are well accepted by 
adults and by their classmates. These children are kind to others. They 
share what they have, arc willing to take turns in games, and they show 
impartiality in their dealings with members of their groups. Such in- 
dividuals assume responsibilities. They participate in and enjoy group 
activities. They (eel secure in their statuses and compare themselves fav- 
orably with their peers. The personality pattern of the “well-adjusted” 
cliild is that of the expansive, energetic, objective individual who is rela- 
tively free from fears and anxieties. 

Poorly adjusted children, on the other hand, show quite different 
personality traits. Some may be unresponsive, timid, and shy. Others may 
be impulsive, irresponsible, and emotionally dependent. The accustomed 
mode of behavior of some children at school reveals them to be suspicious, 
hostile mdividuals. Others say very little and show inhibited, withdrawn, 
or apathetic tendencies. Of course, a child's personality is more than a 
combination of certain traits such as those mentioned, but one set of 
characteristics may appear to dominate his behavior in such a way that 
other traits seem to be insignificant. For example, the teacher who wrote 
the following report desaibed the characteristics that dominated Harry’s 
behavior. 


Harry wa, quite large and eKeprionaUy heavy for hi, right yearr, being 
^ the others in the class. If he iraitted sontethmg, he grabbed 

much larger than the ^ shove, and 

it. H he wanted to mit, j;,, tolentted. Then aL he had been 

pile on top o so screamed at by the children, they deaded that 

d had Si* '^reed to leave him alone. This 

“h” aid out of the classrtKtm. This continued for about a »veh. 
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Harr^ became \ery upset and even began to stutter Finally one of the 
girls relented enough to talk and play with him on a trial basis but all the 
rest continued to ignore him 

Personality traits that are admired by members of the class group 
vary from grade to grade Tyler ^ found that first graders accepted quiet, 
inconspicuous children more frequently than those who were active, talk 
ative or aggressive By the third grade, quiet children are often over 
looked and more talkative, aggressive children are preferred and con 
sidered most acceptable by group members ■* 

A study made to determine how the soaal behavior of highly ac 
cepted and poorly accepted first graders differed found that highly 
accepted individuals were flexible in their soaal relationships,® that 
they conformed to classroom requirements, that they smiled often and 
partiapated vsnllingly in cooperative group activity, that they made many 
voluntary contributions to the group and that they assoaated with many 
children during free play and activity periods The findings seem to m 
dicate that first graders who get along well with others are confident, 
soaable, and adaptable individuals 

In a similar study at the second grade level, highly acceptable chil 
dren in free play situations were observed to talk more frequently, lo 
laugh and giggle more to partiapatc more frequently in cooperative 
group activity, and to play with other duldren more frequently * Thus, 
as with first grade children, highly accepted children tended to be more 
happy, secure, confident, and adaptable than less acceptable ones 

An investigation conducted by Smith to find out why certain chil 
dren in a fourth grade classroom were well liked and secure in their 
relations wath others in the class and why other children were dishked and 
hesitant about partiapating in the group found certain personality dif 
ferences in these children 

The procedure followed wms to have each child wTite the name of the 
child in the class he liked best and the one he liked least 

The reasons given for liking the best liked children indicated that 

^ T^ler The Relationships of Interests to Abilities and Reputation 
Among Hnt Grade Children " Education and Psychological Measurement 11^5-264 


1 . *j*^"*^^ Bneland “A Variation of the Guess VVTio Technique for the Study of 

the AdjusimOTt of Children '’JeurTjafo/fducationof Research 43 38>-390 I9j2 

- ^ ^nney and Johnny Powell Differences m Soaal Behanor Between 

Soaometnally High and Soaometncally Low Children “ Journal of Educational Re 
search 4C lBl-49:> 


ti t. ^ Social Behanor Differences Between Second Grade Children of 

Uigti and ^w Soaometne Status - Journal of Educational Research 48 48M9a I9o5 

CIad>a H Smith “Soaometne Study of Best Liked and Least Uked Children- 
Elementary School Jounuxl 51 77-65 October 19a0 
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=tf.hTtlcasfhL7f,H and con.dera.e, 

ana that least liked children nerc aggressive, dommeenag, a„d selfish 

cemah h, ““ Tt"'’ nharactenstics and soaa! ac 

ceptabiliiy in adolescence iias studied in an effort to discover the per 
sonality characteristics popular and unpopular youngsters were judged 
to itave* Those traits that showed the greatest differentiation lor both 
sexes and at all grades were the abilities to be enthusiastic, to be cheerful 
and happy, to be friendly, to enjoy jokes, and to initiate games and ac 
tivities It was found, too, that those who were highly accepted by their 
o^\ n sexes ere judged also to like the opposite sex 

The general trend of the findings concerning adolescents ivho are 
not ^vell adjusted is that they often, in the privacy of their oivn lives, are 
rather moodj, troubled, and distressed It has been observed, for example, 
that they often show symptoms of insecurity, many of them seem to be 
troubled by problems m their home environments and to be absorbed by 
difficulties in their own lives to such extents that they Jack the freedom 
to enter into lively give and lake with others In a study by Kuhlen and 
Colhsier,® it was noted that ninth graders who were generally not socially 
well adjusted tended to be withdrawing, shy, and unhappy, and they 
tended also to be unattractive, poorly groomed, and lacking m social 
'‘knowhow ” 


Differences in Social Acceptability 


Social acceptability refers to those characteristics that contribute to 
whether a youngster is acceptable m bis peer group Jf the members of a 
class group are all reasonably well accepted — that is, if there are none 
who are extremely low in acceptability — both the quantity and the quality 
of interaction are increased Individuals in the group have more tnflu 
ence on one another, and they are better able to withstand frustration 
When members are accepting of one another, there is more cooperation 
between members and less conflict Thus, the pattern of group behavior 
is affected to a large degree by whether the children in the class display 
the characteristics that make them acceptable to the members of their age 


child's soaal acceptability depends to a large degree upon his 
personality, which results from his physical characteristics and his expen 

and Beatrice J Lee Personality Characterutics and Social 

Acceptability m kuhlen and E Gorden CoUisler Soaometne Status of Sixth and 

NinlH eiX VVbo ra'”." 

Measurement, 12 632-637, 1952 
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ence His attitudes, lalues, habits, basic motives, and frustrations deter- 
mine significantly the degree to which he is socially acceptable 

Another subtle factor affects a child s soaal acceptability This is 
the process of his perceiving and interpreting the situation in which he 
finds himself Any situation is percened or 'defined ' by the indnidual 
before he makes overt response This is to say that “meaning" is formu 
lated, and this meaning is a crucial determinant of behavior 

It nas noted when personality characteristics were examined that 
soaal^ acceptable children made good suggestions about activities, they 
were friendly and considerate, and they were usually the type considered 
by adults to be well adjusted personalities Numerous studies have been 
conducted to determine the factors that influence social acceptability, 
the constancy of soaal acceptability, and differences in age trendT 
IS f frequently attributed to a person svho is liked 

a rr! r fr^<)“ently mentioned characteristics are a 

whmh a fnd "nllingness to enter into things, 

Lt fun wuhT 'n ■" Sanies," or “you can 

qualitv frenuentl”^ initiates games and activities ” Another 

"“‘t. “ ! dieerfulness, and gaiety, 

wM fre bkTT'"''"'’ "fr't “ qnalitierof 

suggest that the weh 1 1 also, qualities are mentioned that 

prSe hL^she l . fnd free of 

Tidiness, neatness and del “enjoys a joke on himself" 
qualities such as ^ sometimes mentioned, as are 

.hatpopuIa„ty,;n,.pe ”:nre!fali:;ar^^^^^^^ 


Environmental Factors Influencing Member Relations 

or prelldlcB'lhlTmemtrT” affected by certain biases 

social class origin Some^^ regarding those s\ho differ in ethnic or 
are predisposed to like pellll'who" Persons of all ages 

who differ in aoDearanri^ . ^ i ™°st resemble themselves Children 
wajs may not be accepted b^the'^I °e who differ in other 

learned to gi\e these difr»»r ^ j ^ g^'oup because the members have 
haie not b«n taughl to 

the) accept them on thetr oi^ ^ * use individuals as different, generally 
who lack self acceptance and There are a few children, howeier, 

P nee. and they find it difficult to like most people 
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Particularly, they may transfer their self contempt to persons of different 
races, religions, or social classes 

Teacliers' attitudes, preconceptions, and reactions to children may 
ha\c strong influences on ishether a class group accepts or rejects indi 
\idinls tsho are ‘ different ’ Invidious comparisons high praise, or much 
blame gi\en by a leaclier can affect group relations Ways m which these 
cnMronmcnial factors influence member relations m a classroom are 
examined in this section 


Ethnic Origins 

An intluence tint often affects interaction m the class group comes 
from differences in members’ ethnic origins Differences in race, 
nntionahty. language, nnd culture may create cliques and snbgronps that 
affect group harmony and the attainment of many classroom goa 
orally TpeaUng, tf some class group members are of ^ "y ^ 
ortgin and the majority of members belong to a dominant 
or religious group, some effects of these differences can be 
her tmcraetL behas.or A d.st.netly stratified simcmre may^ocoir^ 
Conflicts can arise betiieen subgroups Cleavages are 

the friendship choices of pupils j,(r,„r,res m ethnic origin 

external manners These some religious faiths also may hold 

education, and teachers Chi r j different from others in the 

values and base behavior of social activity 

classroom group They may is IT thereby be set apart 

such as dancing or they nmy discrimination is directed 

Belonging to a minority poop ^ ^ patterns to a 

because of color, can also atlecl p 

large extent behavior patterns sometimes arising 

In addition to ^ individuals are very likely to acquire 

from differences in ° ^ „hich they have been reared, par 

feelings of belonging to ^ ,^^,„ 3 nt group They will feel >-™ship 
ticularly if they belong to This feeling of kinship a 

with those who have *e 'ame^^ 

belonging also places a different ethnic origins For thos 

accepfed f"tCe ted when diey perceive ihey are regarded 

minority, a hardship is ere 
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outsiders Hones er, this attitude of preferring individuals from one's 
oira group does not necessarily create cleavages, or lessen the total group 
cohesiieness Patterns of behavior are affected only if members of the 
dominant group regard the other ethnic groups nith dislike, distaste 
hostility, or fear Although subgroup formatton may result from ethnic 
group affiliation, it becomes an important determinant of a poor inter 
action pattern only nhen members of ethnic groups are forced into 
cliques because they are excluded from other groups 

The extent of friendliness existing between children of different 
ethnic groups will be influenced by the attitudes that exist in the homes 
and in the communities in which the children live It seems that much 
race awareness and many of the prejudices, including dislike of certain 
speafic characteristics attributed to racial and ethnic groups, are dev el 
oped from parental teaching and from attitudes assimilated in neighbor 
hood play groups 

men prejudice exists in the classroom, teachers retiort occurrences 
of sudden conflict that are difficult to resolve, since the home and com 
raunity structure play a part in determining how some children will re 
late to others 


Race antipathy is frequently manifested in children by name-calling 
least, disparaging and degrading 
" t“' " those Mother 

namr^he w ^ uselessness and inferiority The 

» “drn Iv f superiority Calhng names 

IS evidently a frequent source of classroom conflict 


Name calling 

port^V"Sd hiTa stalking Angel uho re- 

moming because Dick had callS iT”*****^ school that 

TMthin sight of ihe teacher o H ™ ^ ^fexican Angel had remained 

four friends of Dick s^ere afte^ touched but about 

resengeful bojs vere also ^"gel ivas in my room and three of the 

tng loudirti^'rr 

but said nothing The l They slammed their books down 

them and seemed to be >'Juspenng to each other and pointing to 

be eggmg them on Few seemed to side svith Angel 

Social Class Differences 

somewhat according behavior vanes 

g to the soaal class to which an individual belongs 
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Beha\ior defined as appropriate in one soaal class is interpreted differ 
cnlly in another. For example, children from two contrasting socio- 
economic levels were investigated by Pope’^’ to determine characteristic 
patterns of social behavior One group was from the lower class, the other 
from low er upper and upper middle class 

Among lower group boys three major patterns could be discerned. 
The members in the first pattern, in which there were only a few boys, 
were the leaders who had the homage of the other boys and the compan 
ionship of the girls They were aggressive, belligerent, and dominemng 
The second pattern for lower group boys was the one mvo ving 
the boys who were happy, soaable, able to enjoy 
siderably less aggressive than their leaders The third sissy^ 

was the one the rest could not tolerate This pattern included the stuih 
Ls a:d cLroom conforming boys as well as what other groups would 

call ‘ sissies ” „ „r/Min leader al 

Among boys of high Vas nft expected to be 

though active and shilled in competitive g ' m make him 

aggrelive In fact, being bossy “"d g.ven to fighting nded m m 
unpopular The friendly, personable, 8°^ J mtellecLl 

by'bo'lh boys and Pnls - another pattmn^T^^^^ 
was not actively rejected In fa , J anoiher pattern Hovr 
"sissy," in the narrower sense, socioeconomic 

ever, he was no more acceptable ^ fighter, he vi^as not 

boys Along svith the bossy, the unkempt, and ng 

.h. 

accepted was "the little lady, w ^ leader Another pat 

good student She was, however, n r gauently encountered, was the 
tern that enjoyed prestige, but ^ ^ ^ girl She was apt 

somewhat rowdy, talkative, S'"'”®’ 

to associate with boys in ihe ^ conuasting patterns 

High socioeconomic girls, f “"^ut one, that of the httle 

no place m the group, since y 

rejected ^ it apparent that as 
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in values sometime lead to class cleavage and conflict. At times, the cleav- 
age appears to be the result of prejudice, or a tendency of one social class 
group to look down upon "the common herd." 


THE OTHER smE OF THE TRACKS 

During organized play period, two girls became involved in an argument 
as to relative skills in playing a game of fistball. Both were outstanding 
athletes with excellent coordination, and each had a goodly following of 

The argument led to name-calling and a slight altercation that was 
Slopped by the yard duty teacher before it became too serious. Later when 
they met m the cloakroom, the tivo girls began fighting again. 

It must he understood that both girls were acknowledged leaders of 
two different poups. One group was from financially and socially secure 
families and their leader also came from a similar background. The other 
girl Md group came from families from "the other side of the tracks.” 
two discernible line of demarcation between the 

ro^h^!' backed up its leader. Both sides claimed 

and couL Th '• o' ^ftcr school," 

and counter-threats of a similar nature. 

and I*'" ^ constant source of conflict, and the fighting 

ItSfoTet”""""^"' ‘■''"'"o o’- "-k. It is not su^rising 

just afbad '>“■ *0 S’o’’ '=c‘ter hoZs arf 

choic?inTek«-‘'''f'™d ^ooioeconomic classes have more freedom of 
TO do not nuf ^"'^on of the middle class because 

Lweve^ ,he‘ the "right” type of friend, 

are forSd m r ■"’'’d’cdass giLp. so they 

especially^ proninniiirr'^'i!™'"-''"^"' °'™ children, 

for selection of frirads^ Chlldre “ ““ important determinant 
with cliildren from thn " lower-class neighborhoods associate 

class children. ^he same is true for middle- 

between in-school and'^ouPof!dio^I ^ difference 

from differing home hackm-m i ^ friends made by children 

more democratic Hm- ^ ” *• within the school tended to be 

eighth grad^rthere waT ? "‘=.’'’5''“^ ’cvels in the study (sixth and 
children belonmnff m ^ ^ interaction outside school between 

■■working class/? ^ “PPer-middle-cIass homes and children in the 

1919. ““ “■ 'i'""'"! of Bmuton, Utbana: Uniicrsity of Illinois Press, 
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Teacher Attitudes 

Among the factors that interfere with the acceptance of an individual 
by the group is the teachers accepting or rejecting behavior Although 
few teachers will knowingly reject an individual a teachers attitude 
toward certain dlaracteristics or behaviors that a child exhibits may be 
noted by the group and cause the group members to perceive the child 
m a more unfavorable light than they had previously Since to a large 
degree a diild s behavior is the result of his concept of himseJf and how 
lie perceives that others view him, it is logical to assume that if he feels 
the teadier and the group do not accept him his behavior will reflect 
this attitude The characteristics he displays that contribute to the lack 
of acceptance may then become intensifled 

Of course, a class group frequently accepts and approves an mdi 
vidual toward whom the teacher shows disapproval because of his con 
duct in the classroom If however, the child is one who lacks group ac 
ceptance because he is different in some way and the group perceives 
the teacher also seems not to accept him (for whatever reason) the group 
toleration of the individual becomes even less It must be mentioned too 
that if a child receives what the group believes to be excessive approval 
from the teacher, the group may exhibit rejecting lendenaes toward this 
individual 


A teaclier, of course, cannot be accepting of behavior that continu 
ally annoys and disrupts the class The teaclier s method of handling this 
behavior, however, can be other than one of attacking degrading or 
destroying the individuals integrity, cither in the child s mvn eyes or 
in the eyes of the group 

Because teachers feel sorry for a child and recognize some of the 
reasons why the child is not acceptable to the group they sometimes be 
lieve that they themselves are accepting even ihough the group is not. 
Their remarks about the child however, often disclose that they share the 


group s opinion of the child 

For example a teacher was describing a class reaction to a girl who 
asked and was granted permission to sing a song to the class with her 
own guitar accompaniment During and after the performance the 
group jeered and ridiculed the gtrl m a sly furtive way fn reporting 
Sis incident and expressing h.s eoncem over fte group reaction the 
teacher then offered an excuse for the groups behavior >>7 
,i.>„,rlwas skinnv funny looking and a kind of goof ball fits 
quit? possible that the group unconsciously recognized that the teacher 
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shared the group attitude It is possible, too, that the girl perceived that 
the teacher, as uell as the group, failed to accept her 

An investigation by Back ta showed that instructions that oriented 
the individuals in the experimental group to like or dislike each other 
altered the judged attractiveness of the individual Generalizing this find 
mg to teacher s praaices, it can be assumed that a teacher s comments 
to individuals in the group the responses gtven to a pupils question, 
and the overall teacher reaction to individual pupil behavior will inOu 
ence how the members of the group judge the attractiveness of individ 
uals 


Groups are able to size up or to become aware of a teachers atti 
tudes and biases toward indiv idual pupils and their behavior Ev en though 
a teacher tries to deal fairly and objectivelj. if he finds it difficult to 
accept a pupil, the group usually becomes aware of this although the 
class members may not be consaous of this awareness One reason that 
explains a groups ability to assess teachers’ attitudes toward individuals 
IS that teachers as a group have certain corresponding likes and dislikes 
of pupil behavior and personality charactenstics Children are more or 
less aware of these likes and dislikes 

A study by Se.toan and Knapp « for example, investigated students 
^rceptions of teachers likes and dislikes of student behavmr and found 
non dislikes and students percep- 

tearhnr 1 1 ” explored the relationship between student and 

ea* , tr -‘her than the perception of a particular 

examnV u " ® => particular student For 

Side asked (1) ItTiat are the things 

Ihit llt Tl ‘h>ngs that students do 

(11 IVh ' fi questionnaire given to the students was similar 
2 ma aTe , 1 , I. hhu yourself do that teachers like? 

luSnii' hke yourself do that teachers dislike? 

behavmr STTu “‘'‘g°-es interpersonal 

behavior individual behavior, preparation of assignments and'^person 

teachiir and'^i'T'^t,™""™'^'' assignments more frequently than did 
mfeiu ‘“‘hers mentioned personality more frequently than did 
nitou v^e rern characteristics teachers saidVy disliked in 
lated to temperament, untidiness laziness and lack of 


mat end Social '’OcftolOEr Commumcanoii Journal of Abnor 

Behiiior and Knapp Teacher Liles and Disliles ot Student 

47 nS-I43 October 19^3 ^ Aiuiudes, Journal of Educational Research 
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personality was intangible for 
some students perceptions, the students did perceive leachers^isliL 
of certain indmdual behaviors ‘ acners dislikes 

at lower fo®'; “if’' ^ 

at lower levels would probably reveal somewhat similar findings since 

uotli secondary and elementary students have demonstrated that they 
can make consistent and stable evaluations of teacher tendenaes and 
thcir hkes and dislikes of pupiJ behasior 

Tile problems or behaviors that disturb and annoy teachers were 
the subject of an investigation by Kaplan Teachers were asked to 
respond to tlie question, ' What problems or situations disturb or annoy 
you in jour work and life as a teacher? More than 500 items were 
grouped and classified and those appearing more than once were placed 
On a clieck list and submitted to a second group of teachers to determine 
uhich Items were considered significant by a large number of teachers 
Xfost of the Items that were considered very disturbing or annoying 
related to cluldren s social characteristics Examples of some of the items 
concerned cluldren who daydreamed and paid little attention could not 
get along with others, were careless in appearance, were nonconformists, 
etc Over 50 per cent of the teachers indicated that children who did not 
mix. with others, who were timid and retiring or who just sat —though 
tiicy caused no disturbance — were either annoying or disturbing 

A differenttaiion was not made as to whether teachers were merely 
annojed or whether they were disturbed because the problems were diffi 
cult for them to handle 

It seems that if teachers are annoyed by children who cannot get 
along with others, or who do not mix with others, or who are timid and 
retiring, then teachers reactions may be easily transmitted to the group 
Perceiving that these children are not well accepted by the teacher may 
be cause for group intolerance or rejection of these individuals 

There is reason to believe that since teachers have an unfavorable 
attitude toward aggressive behavior and since boys are for the most part, 
more outwardly aggressive than girls boys receive more disapproving 
commenls from teachers than girls The findings of a study by Mejer 
and Thompson « confiimed this conclusion By means of observation, 
and a variation of the Guess Who technique,” which measuied the 
children s perceptions of teacher attitude it was found that boys did re 
.•Louis Kaphn The A™o)s«oes »! Bementaiy School Teachen Jeumet ej 
Educanonal Research Thompson Sex Differences m the Distnbu 

non 

“ntrSS?lor LpSlon of die Guess Wlior I.ehu.que 
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ceive more disapproval than girls The study showed also that although 
boys received more disapproval, girls did not receive more approval 

ince aggressiveness is more or less admired and expected in boys. 
It is possible that a teachers attitude and behavior toward boys svho 

ZMTiT" a "T "^Satively and cause the group 

even^ these individuals because of a perceived teacher attitude It is 

slaal accl f n i"‘ / ””ght enhance the 

fe tinn h ® r ““'<1 =* factor ,n group re 

hL ZrTf “T P™™'"’ charactermics that 

m mhe” Th^r ° aggressiveness, the group 

and^x^lirwf r*" disapproval at the fourth 

four^trpt ,: ’ ^^P^ "°“"ated only 

dtfe^m pnp7m the sal"^“ =>PP™™' ” «« 

approval acLdimr ^ revived considerable teacher dis- 

sidered by their classma^t« a nominations The children who were con- 
proval appeared to be those ^ “P'fiencing a high degree of teacher ap 

They were the children wh”tere*the™°'' adjusted 

playing the most self confidence ■» outgoing and the ones dis- 

least confident and TeTs'^welUd “““•‘“PP™™' were those who were 
effects teacher disapproval ha'* qnostion arises as to what 

oisapproval had upon group acceptance of these individ 

rather than totmaif'mdl'' d" ^PP™™* ” 8’''an to the group as a whole 
eome more cohesive and like * *” gtoup the group members be 
that suggests that if disapproval ^ftare is some evidence 

expression of disapproTair' “ ®"'"" 8^““P 

IS accounted for by the fact th “ cohesiveness This latter effect 
attacked Although aonrovni ^ S^’otip has a tendency to unite when 
cators as the best means fnr generally considered by edu 

less such encouragemen ' It appears that un 

honestly, might be verv H.re” t ^ ^'^tf^buted evenly (which if given 
harmful than good ^ ‘ “ "”8*’' produce effects more 

that IS, how the children ***^ status systems in their classrooms — 

"Alberi F D members on such items as skill power, 

„c_ . 'Gtoa. ^ I’«;nbu..on of 


Teacher Approval and^DmllnrtP'?'^' Thompson A S 
mertlal r dueation 18 57 - 7 K Sixth Grade 

/a September 1!M9 


Pupils Journal of Expert 
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respect, etc— establish much better climates and higher group morales 
than do teachers ssho are not asvare of how their pupils evaluate one 
another Bogen '* c\amined the relationships between pupil teacher 
rapport and teacher aisareness of certain status structures Eighteen 
sesenth and eighth grade teachers were evaluated Wrightstones 
Pupil Teacher Rapport Scale which measured the social 
claLooms Fise teacliers with the highest scores and five w th the lowen 
scores were selected for the experiment A sociometric dev g 

to the children to determine the -‘“-roXr class 
teachers were tested for their that the high rapport 

rate each child A correlation of c the low 

teacliers had a greater „ho is successful in establishing 

rapport teachers It seems that ^ evaluates its 

high group morale recognizes ho & l,e 

members Or. perhaps when t ‘ poup feeling toward m 

cause the teacher is able to pr ■ the group toivard 

dividual members and “"/f „embm 

more positive valuations of less ac P action the teacher 

in desaibing the a^l 


In desaibing the choice of a leader and further 

reveals her failure to assess ih ^ ^^^ectly estimate the child s ability 
ire she indicates that she did ^j^tted for a high 

fulfil the groups not only was surprised at the 

. . .1.. ,i.„,ii,ht friendless sne noi , , ' , , ^ ,v, ,55,™ 


the groups not only was surprisi 

office a boy she thooght friei^to^^* ^ 
group’s choice but did no 
ment 


DENNIS FOR PRESIDENT 

Ki ehpd the practice of electing a 
•>■■■" r^in^S 3 .01 of people a chance a. ihe office 

rlT mis las. nuie I ashea my usual ,nes 

.. -tisTd r. 

room and one who is E ^ive a lot of been 

. .m. 

oindoreBog® ■" 

genres within the Croup 
ovember 1954 
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The president and the \ ice president, siho vere still in office, accepted 
10 nominauons and ivrote them on the board The -vice president passed 
out blank slips ol paper for the voting Each child ivTote the name of his 
choice and the vice president collected them Votes nere counted and a 
mark placed by the name of each candidate when he receited a sole By 
unammous deasion the sote went to Dennis an extremely quiet, meek, 
nontalkaine boy who has an air of bashfulness about him In fact, at the 
beginning of school and e\en wp to the ume of the \otmg I w-as sure that 
he had tery fets close friends 

IVTien the last tote was counted, I had my doubts as to what would 
happen now that Dennis was president- To my amazement he has helped 
waih the conduct of the class out on the playground and in the corridor He 
acts with feiv words and mostly with motions The respect the class manifests 
IS wonderful To say the least, this responsibility has changed him! I can 
see his bashfulness ebbing auay 

Pre\iously, I had assumed that the children would dioose as their 
president a person who was a strong influential leader or perhaps one of 
the better bdl players and Dennis is not one of these However, he is carry 
ing on beautifully and the class seems more than satisfled- 

The teacher comments in her report that the responsibility changed 
Dennis, and that she could "see his basbfulness ebbing away ” Only care 
ful observation by an outsider could determine whether Dennis or the 
teacher changed Perhaps Dennis was shy and inarticulate in the presence 
of the teacher because he recognized that she did not evaluate him highly 
Or, It is possible that he had never had an opportunity to show the teacher 
what he could do Evidently the group recognized his capabilities 

Another investigation involving teachers' accuracy in judging the 
sociometric status of pupils and their intelligence showed a relatively 
large spread of accuracy scores among the teachers tested Some teachers 
vsere highly accurate in their judgments, while others were extremely 
inaccurate The conclusion that the least accurate teachers vi ere unlikely 
to be able to meet the needs of the pupils seemed warranted Since studies 
have shown that teachers’ judgments of the soaal acceptance of children 
in their classes are often, inaccurate, Marshall 20 investigated whether or 
not teachers accuracy in judging pupil soaal acceptance could be im 
proved She organized three groups a control group, a group trained in 
fanual knowledge only, and a group that was given a standard for judg 
ing as vvell as being trained in factual knowledge The two trained groups 


" Normin E. Gronlund and AJgard P Whuney’ -The RelaUon Between Teachers' 
metric Status and Intelheence - The ElemenlaTy School 


»>nune>’ inei 

Judgmcols oI Pup* Soaomelnc Sum, and Inlelhgenm 
/ctxfTje/, 5S'26l— 2C8 February 1958 

AdulB 10 Judge Children, Soaal Aorqiuna 
JoumuJ 0 / Edurenunaf 5357-31. Fcbniary 1962 
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=‘"‘i *e same descnpt.on of nursery 
school behavior relating to preschool social acceptance The group given 
a standard had additional training by demonstration of the socioiMtric 
choices of children under observation All subjects judged the social ac 
ceptance of children twice These judgments were then compared with 
the sociomctric tests of the children 


After specific training, the teachers judgments were found to be 
improved Accuracy was decreased, however, when the trained students 
had few children to observe The investigator concluded that while 
teachers’ judgments can he improved in this area, further study is needed 
to determine the best type of training 

WilhiJ] St discovered from a study of the distribution of a teacher’s 
time among pupils, in which a teacher deliberately attempted to work 
with eight overlooked children, that it was not possible to redistribute 
teacher contacts evenly in the group 

^Vhen a teacher must work with 30 or more pupils, a fairly equal 
distribution of praise or verbal contacts is not likely for many reasons 
Praise and statements to the group as a whole, however, do not single 
out certain individuals and leave out others, yet the effect is one of 
drawing the members closer together and causing them to feel they were 
individually praised Praise of the group males members more attracted 
to the group and more satisfied with working conditions m the group 
A comparison of high school students behavior with that of third 
and fourth grade pupils showed that the secondary school students 
behavior was not so closely related to teacher behavior as vvas that of 
the pupils m the elementary school Teacher and pupil behavior in the 
elementary school appeared to be noticeably interdependent, whereas 
there was a low positive relationship between student and teacher be 
havior m the secondary school One might assume from this study that 
certain personality characteristics are more important m considering 
teacher qualifications for the elementary school than they are at the 
secondary level 


JSffects upon Class Interaction 

The group composition, or the combination of members’ social char 
acteristics. influences the pattern and outcome of class group interaction 
If It were possible in all cases to control the membership of each class 


“John Wuhall An Objecave ^fea^aremeot of a Teachers Classwom loteiac- 
tions* Journal of Educational Psychology ^7 205-212 *556 , Certain 

« David G Ryans Some Relationdups jpgl 

Teacher CharactensUcs Journal of Educational Psychology 52 82-90 Apn 
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group selecting members (and the teacher) according to the members 
social characteristics, certain conflicts could be avoided and a feiv jm 
portant but limited educational goals could be achie\ed Although certain 
speafic objecmes might be reached, it is very possible that such structur 
mg of a class group uould result in a failure to achie\e many important 
educational goals of the longer range and more subtle \ anety For exam 
pie, if cl as s groups are organized according to the members’ abilities to 
achie\ e in stall and content areas, it is diEBcult to de\ elop certain attitudes 
that direct decision making in a free soacty — namely, respect for human 
personalities regardless of origin or arcumstances of birth 

The pattern and outcome of interaction in experimental groups is 
often controlled b) seleamg the members on the basis of certain combina 
tions of soaal characteristics Thus, the interaction patterns of classroom 
groups can be controlled to a certain degree b) selecting the children 
who make up the group composition on the basis of such factors as intel 
hgence, soaal adjustment, task behavior (achieiement), or any other 
desired combination Of course, those children \shose soaal charactens- 
tics combine m •iva)s that leads to poor soaal adjustment, low achieie 
menl, or less desirable bebaMor patterns would of necessity have to be 
thrown together into classes of ’poor achiesers," “low abilities/’ or 
* problem sections “ 

Assembled in many classrooms arc youngsters who differ in abihties, 
in personality, and m raaal and soa^ class origins Hanng different 
s-alues and customs, they do not share the same attitudes toward school 
and school objectives The wader the range of differences, the more likely 
It IS that conflicts wall arise in the group, affecting the total pattern of 
group behavaor Differences in ability, in personality, in ethniaty, and 
social class taake the yob of teaching qmte fii&cuH for the leather unless 
the teacher has considerable skill in working wath groups A skilled teacher 
can use the knowledge of group influence to resolve many of the prob- 
lems resulting from these differences The dissimilarities in individuals 
who make up the class group can then be used as resources to develop 
respea, acceptance, understanding and empathy Particularly, self respect 
and self-confidence may be increased provaded that class group forces 
are guided in this direaion 

The extent of learning that takes place in a class group depends 
greatly on how vsell the group members get along among themselves and 
with the teacher The more energy the group expends on nontask goals, 
or upon interpersonal problems affecting group integration, the less 
energy and the less time the group members have to devote to task goals 
Numerous studies have showat that conflicts arising from interpersonal 
hostility are a major cause of nonproductiv uy That many teachers are 
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perlurbed over problems of member relationships and group conflicts 
IS retealed m thetr mitten reports of madents of group ShaLr They 
frequenily comment on the amount of time that is wasted in quarrels 
and disagreements and they express even more concern over the fact 
that although a conflict is balled the children cannot (or do not) ac 
comphsh much work for some time following the conflict 

men duldren enter a new class for the first time each child im 
mediately becomes a part of a complex network of relationships that 
imolves him and all the other members of the group Each group mem 
her observes and interprets and judges the actions of others around him 
He responds to others with feelings of liking or disliking How he acts 
in the situation and how others react to him are determined by a number 
of factors related to his characteristics and those of the other group 
members Whatever the net effect of all these factors it is apparent to an 
observer of children s groups that children vary in their degrees of sue 
cess in accepting and being accepted by others in their classrooms 


Questions for Slttdy and Discussion 


1 Discuss what causes age differences to produce the effects on individuals 
(and hence on the group) chat are described in the chapter 

2 Since overage and underage children in a class are disadvantaged make 
apian to use in identilying these children 

3 Contrast the effect of sex cleavage on the classroom program at about 
the fourth grade level and the seventh grade 

4 Outline or diagram the personalities in a group with which you are 
or were well acquainted This will require a personality descripUon of each 
member Using your outline or diagram as a basis describe the interaction 
patterns that were frequent or particularly noticeable in the group 

5 Arrange a panel to discuss the dominance of certain personality character 
istics over other less dominant charactenstia and the effects on group inter 
action Members of the panel may present the tase for age levels ivilh which 
they are acquainted or in which they are interested 

6 How do children develop awareness ol ethnic or other differences? 

7 What responsibility if any docs a teacher have tor the out-otschool 
name calling and insulling actions that occur between groups of children? 

8 Summarize the desired behavion of different social classes tar an age 


level that you select 

9 Investigate childrens choices of bends ,n an informal "'‘■X 
chats and friendly talks Prepare the points you are 
contact with the child or children Stimmanze your results after tie ml 
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group by selecting members (and the teacher) according to the members' 
social characteristics, certain conflicts could be avoided and a few im 
portant but limited educational goals could be achieved Although certain 
speafic objectives might be reached, it is very possible that such structur 
ing of a class group would result in a failure to achieve many important 
educational goals of the longer range and more subtle variety For exam 
pie, if class groups are organized according to the members' abilities to 
achieve in skill and content areas, it is difficult to develop certain attitudes 
that direct decision making in a free society — namely, respect for human 
personalities regardless of origin or circumstances of birth 

The pattern and outcome of interaction in experimental groups is 
often controlled by selecting the members on the basis of certain combina 
tions of soaal characteristics Thus, the interaction patterns of classroom 
groups can be controlled to a certain degree by selecting the children 
who make up the group composition on the basis of such factors as mtel 
ligence, soaal adjustment, task behavior (achievement), or any other 
desired combination Of course, those children w'hose social characteris- 
tics combine in vs ays that leads to poor soaal adjustment, low achieve 
ment, or less desirable behavior patterns would of necessity have to be 
thrown together into classes of “poor achievers," “low abilities," or 
problem sections " 


^ Assembled in many classrooms are >oungsters who differ m abilities, 
m personality, and m racial and social class origins Having different 
values and customs, they do not share the same attitudes toward school 
and school objectives The wider the range of differences, the more likely 
It is that conflicts will arise m the group, affecting the total pattern of 
^oup behavior Differences in ability, m personality, m ethnicity, and 
social class make the job of teaching quite difficult for the teacher unless 
^e teachCT h^ considerable skill m working with groups A skilled teacher 
of group influence to resolve many of the prob- 
whn om these differences The dissimilarities in individuals 

resDect ^ group can then be used as resources to develop 

aXeif coX?'"' empathy Particularly, self respect 

are guided mth^LTcuon" 

greatlv on how veil place m a class group depends 

uith the teacher Th ' rnembers get along among themselves and 
or utlon mttLl ""sy group expends on nontash goals, 

energy and thelessnme die group integratton. the less 

Numerous studies have shovm°Xr''"'n"" 

hosiilitv are •» rm conflicts arising from interpersonal 

y major cause ot nonproductivity That many teatbers are 
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perturbed over problems o£ member relationships and group conflicts 
IS repealed m their -written reports of incidents of group behavior. They 
frequently comment on the amount of time that is “wasted” m quarrels 
and disagreements, and they express even more concern over the fact 
that although a conflict is halted, the children cannot (or do not) ac- 
complish much worh for some time following the conflicL 

When children enter a new class for the first time, each child im- 
mediately becomes a part of a complex network of relationships that 
involves him and all the other members of the group Each group mera 
her observes and interprets and judges the actions of others around him 
He responds to others with feelings of liking or disliking How he acts 
in the situation and how others react to him are determined by a number 
of factors related to his characteristics and those of the other group 
members. Whatever the net effect of all these factors, it is apparent to an 
observer of children's groups that children vary in their degrees of suc- 
cess in accepting and being accepted by oihers in their classrooms 


Questions /or Study and Discussion 


1. Discuss what causes age differences to produce the effects on individuals 
(and hence on the group) that are desaibed m the chapter 

2. Since overage and underage children m a class are disadvantaged, make 
a plan to use in identifying these children 

3. Contrast the effect of sex cleavage on the cJassrocan program at about 
the fourth grade level and ihe seventh grade. 

4. Outline or diagram the personaliues in a group with which you are 
or vs'ere well acquainted This will require a personality descnpuon of each 
member Using your outline or diagram as a basis, describe the interaction 
patterns that were frequent or particularly noticeable in the group 


5. Arrange a panel to discuss the dominance of certain personality character 
istics over other less dominant characteristics, and the effects on group inter 
action Members o£ the panel may present the case for age levels with which 
they are acquainted or in which they are interested 

6 How do children develop awareness of ethnic or other differences? 

7, What responsibility, if any, does a teacher have for the outof school 
name-calling and insulting actions that occur between groups of children? 

8 Summarize the desired behaviors of different loc/a? classes for an age 
level that you select 

9. Investigate children’s choices of friends in an mtormal way through 
chats and fnendly talks Prepare the point, yon are 
contact with the child or children SummimK your results after Ihe interne 
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10 Since bo)s receive more teacher correcuon and attenuon than girb, are 
girls slighted? Hoiv do girls feel about it? 

11 Cite an example of a student's percepuon of the teacher’s likes or dis 
likes 'Was the student’s perception correct? 

12. In the study reported by Withalk «hat are possible explanauons for 
the teacher’s lack of success in giving attention to the eight overlooked students? 
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Chapter 9 


Instructional 

Leadership 


patta^otTfenr'^ effecU>e classroom leadership’ Can the behavior 
Uo' ^“"g“febed? mat are the effects of 

are recurring questions'"^ ‘X'cah!r‘““’" in classroom groups? These 
training and teacher^.! answers affect teacher 

regarding what consUtuta effe‘'ahe°^^I'^-“' conceptions 

since the topic of leadership ; ‘“"^“g va^. This can be expected, 

controsers). Educators forAemmT^' a subject to disagreement and 
as leadership. The) do not refer tn’T'’!? ° teaching 

teaching job in terms of its l a teachers as leaders or examine the 
ance. is^r^ore ap^^e Lmidae?^'"'’ - Perfurm- 

cies or in term^ of und^uf^! “ ‘JT..?' " 
sdentists, howaer. such as HraiAilTQ’t*'^ n 

viewed teaching as an aa of leadersh-^^c'^- ‘‘"‘i Thelen, have 

S an aa of leadership. Their view is that teachers are 
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leaders and that the teaching job can be studied as a senes of leadership 
acts or roles ^ 

In a previous chapter, the unique combination of the characteristics 
of members of a group was shorvn to be one factor affecting class group 
interaction Perhaps leadership style has an even greater influence upon 
the group pattern of interaction Considerable variations in classroom 
behai lors are produced by different leadership styles The classroom lead 
ership affects the emotional tone pervading the interaction The ultimate 
aim of this chapter is to develop some understanding of the effects of 
various leadership styles upon the behavior of class groups A subgoal of 
this chapter is to develop a kind of conceptual framework as a guide to 
the building of the idea that the acts of teaching are leadership acts At 
the outset, therefore let us explore some of the major viewpoints con 
cermng leadership, and examine some of the conceptions relating to 
teacher performance and teacher effectiveness 


Leadership Concepts 

Before examining various leadership concepts it is necessary to 
distinguish betiseen leadership types There are three different types of 
leadership (1) the leader who achieves prominence because of some unique 
ability in a special field (2) the leader who arises in an informal group 
situation and (3) the leader who is assigned to a position of authority 
Teachers are leaders of the last type therefore the theory and research 
relating to the first two types are not directly pertinent to the topic of 
instructional leadership, although there is considerable overlapping of 
viewpoints and all must be considered to some extent 

Identifying Leadership 

The term leadership denotes a type of behavior with reference to 
a group Sometimes leadership is discussed in terms of dominance being 
then defined as an act or response that affects the attitudes or acts of 
others i More speafically it has been defined as a process whereby an 
individual directs, guides, influences or controls the thoughts feelings 
or behavior of other human beings = To some leadership is a charac 

^Kimbalt young Social PsychoJogf Nw York Appleton Century Crofn 1956 

“‘.rnmklmS Hainan Crmp U<idmh,p and Actimi 

ton MiffljD Company 1951 p 4 
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tenstic o£ an indindual To others it is a property of the group, the act 
of Vborking through the group process to produce personality and soaal 
changes 

Some insist that the term leadership should apply only rvhen the 
leader’s influence is \oluntanly accepted, or when it is in ‘a shared 
direction ' ® Then again, it is concened as ‘ the product of the interac 
tion between the total personahty of the leader and the dynamic social 
situation in i\hich he has his being There are many other definitions, 
but the few gi\en imply that leadership means something more than 
mere control or direction of a situation These various definitions sug 
gest, too, that there are a number of approaches to the problem of identi 
fymg or defimng leadership 


Approaches to Leadership 

One approach is to examine leadership according to its relationship 
to certain physical, intellectual, or personality traits Those taking this 
position attempt to isolate certain specific personality tendenaes and 
arum posime attnbutes of persons who are, or who eventually become, 
leaders Although this aspect of leadership cannot be dismissed, the trait 
approaA alone seems to be inadequate ^Vhen the studies are summarized, 
the findings of the in\estigators do not agree m most insunces mere 
they do agree, the differences between leaders and followers are small 
A survey by Stogdill « covered over a hundred studies of * personal factors 
asOToate wi eadership He found there was agreement that leaders 
iri intelligence, scholarship, dependability, soaal 
soaoeconomic status However, other summaries have 
t i ^^nse of humor, co- 

P^o charaaenstic of leadership 

STui of dfff M-ny come from 

^oth^ exemphfymg different kmds of leadership 

tions^r leTd^w l^^dership Lc 

torrsuuatrn^ ^^SarilL of the type of 

^ntask coals Tb^ funaions are concerned both with task and 

•Cal A Cbr^r,^ *= E^°“P ■“ 

Cambndgt M2B_ Add.50„ Pub^uW^-'^ (rf ) Ha-dboot „/ Socal Psychology. 

-Hubm Bonner Soaol pZloh^IL^^‘"y P 
American Book Company I9;>3 p 3W ^ ^ rnterdtsetpitnary Approach, New York 

A Suney ol 
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interpersonal difficult^ and to mtuntam respect for individual members 

tvne ‘ ‘‘1““'’^'’ funaions of leadeKhip common to any 

These were: (I) advancing the purpose of the group 
(2) administration, (3) inspiring activity or setting the pace for the Lup, 
(4) establishing feelings of security and, (5) acting without regard for 
his mm self-interest. The leader’s function by this view is seen as a form 
of social interaction between an individual in the leadership position 
and the members of the group. Other stadks hare defined leader func- 
tions in a somewhat similar manner. The following requirements of the 
leadership act are based on a number of sources. They specify certain 
generalized functions of leaders and are applicable to the teacher’s 
leadership role in the class group. 


1. A leader formulates plans and polides consonant with the objectives and 
purposes of the group. 

2. A leader analyzes, organizes, and helps the group cany out dedsions 
and plans. 

3. A leader creates and maintains group morale and solidarity. 

4. A leader provides information and fadUtaies communication in the 
group. 

5. A leader keeps individual purposes and activities in harmony with the 
group’s purposes and goals. 

6. A leader adheres to a consistent set of principles regarding expressions 
of approval and disapproval. 

The behavioral or functional approach takes the viesv that the posi- 
tion the leader holds and the type of situation will determine the degree 
to which he carries out certain functions. Thus, while the above list can 
apply to the teacher in general, it does not indicate the extent to which 
a specific teacher takes a participatory role in specific functions or the 
extent to which he shares them with group members. 

Another way of studying leadership is to examine the effects of 
certain styles or practices upon the performance and behavior of groups. 
Early studies were concerned ^vith the effects of authoritarian, democratic, 
and laissez faire leadership upon group atmosphere or climate.^ Later 
studies are concerned with participatory or supervisory leadership and 
with their effects on accomplishment and group performance. The^ 
terms are used to describe roles fulfilled by leaders. Leadership in this 
sense means that the leader works with the group but responsibilities ^e 
shared. Leadership is then defined by the effect that an individual has 
upon group behavior; thus. leadership can be measured by the perform- 
ance of the group considered as a totality. 

-John K. Hemphill. "Situational Facton in Leadership," Ohh State Un.vemty 
Educational Research Monograph. No, 32, IW9. 
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The idea of problem solving leadership or participatory leadership 
has been explored by Cattell r This approa^ is in line with some of the 
most recent research into the nature of leadership Cattell views person 
ahty as consisting of behaviorally centered characteristics that can be 
measured Thus the group leader can be described in terms of these 
measurable characteristics Research has shown that participatory leader 
ship has surpassed other methods in terms of the total effect upon the 
group Groups studied have been shown to be more productive, more 
friendly, more highly cohesive, and more satisfied with work conditions 
when the leadership was participatory than when it was not 


Basic Factors in Leadership 

In describing and analyzing leadership there are certain basic factors 
that must be considered On the one hand, there are the factors within 
the act of leadership itself That is, there are the attitudes, values, and 
other aspects of personality that affect the leadership act On the other 
hand, situational and group factors must be taken into account With 
respect to the first, it is necessary to know how the personality of the 
rd f T ” ' '“dership is organized, especially with 

cmain soec ‘ t "°“"g 

Ae ^ssr^om a ! " Mtualions, such as 

maTro e^"t be able to enact the 

mfCaUoVrd'TetdTngTa^k m?o‘r7‘'’°" 

whole tome of,,, ® ^ information to the group In fact, the 

to the 7ol a7d 7 “> >'<= >h -elation 

^efi^^arL has not clearly 

The perso7aht“ 2t moun and th ^^‘’“P^ 

understood only by exSiinm„ ,h mlnational factors can be fully 
elemenu must L Lderstood^VirtT Perhaps some background 

of a teacher for examnV u ** -egard to this point, the background 
his present functioning TheLaCTo" “ “"derstanding of 

Its organizational stru7ure and m r"'* school situation, 

standing the interaruoo,! ’ i functioning is important in under 

teachers For example secure md"* administrators and the 
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iZ*.?'’”' j ’’“Z' “anaged-probabiy would not be eflectite 
Jeaders ngid authoritarian school situations Another example would 
be a teacher with a dependent, rigid, and insecure personality who would 
not be effective in a school where the administration depends upon a 
participatory, self directing staff 

The group and situational factors cover a wide range They include 
sucli things as the site of the group, the nature of the organizational 
structure, and the stereotyped expectations held by the group members 
concerning leadership control Although some persons tend to disregard 
the personality factor and consider leadership purely tn terms of functions 
to be performed, it seems that personality, group, and situational factors 
must be talen into account It seems that there are certain psychological 
elements that are particularly important in guiding group planning and 
group decision mahing, and m coordinating the activities of the group 
Let us examine some of these group and situational factors 

The size of the group is an important factor affecting leadership 
functions First of all, the social distance factor operates differently in a 
large group from the tvay it does in a small group In general as the size 
of the group increases, the strength of affectional ties decreases Each 
member may not feel as close to all the others in a large group Then too 
a group of large membership implies considerable individual diSerences 
among members This means that the larger the group, the more adept 
the leader must be in developing and maintaining group morale How 
ever, the larger the group and the more routine us operations, the greater 
the difficulty of assessing Us morale and integration It seems that group 
size cannot a^xiid affecting the extent to which the members of the group 
function as a unit and are free from dissension conflicting interests and 
disrupting forces 

The size seems to be an important variable too m infiuenang the 
relationship between leader behavior and the ratings members gi\e re 
garding effective leader performance One study found that the reported 
behavior of leaders who were rated as superior varied significantly with 
the sizes of the groups m which they functioned The same study also 
showed that the members of large groups exhibited a signiGcantly greater 
tendency than those of small groups to appro\e a highlj structured type 
of leadership ® 

Commumcatton pattern are affected by the size of the poup The 
iarver the croup the more skilled lie leader must be in commun.ca mg 
and in gui*ng communication Not only does the average amount of 

. John K H.mph.11 Rclanons llc..e» die f “r’’ 
of Supenod Leaders Jmma! o/ Social Fsychchgy 3211 3. iSoD 
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partiapation per member decrease as group size increases, but the distn 
bution of partiapation vanes Of course, the time available to each mem 
ber for overt communication during a discussion period decreases as the 
group size increases, and there is apt to be less opportunity for members 
in the group to feed back questions or negative reactions Accuracy and 
confidence are reduced for both the leader and the group members If 
feedback is restricted, as it is in a large group, there is less opportunity 
for members to build understandings and norms by which the members 
manage their soaal relations, so soaal problems are more likely to 
develop than in a smaller group Of course, restricted communication 
has an effect upon group and individual task performance as there is 
less understanding and acceptance of tasks 

Organizational structure is a situational factor that must be taken 
into account when leadership is studied Organizations have cultural 
patterns that set down ways in advance for indniduals to act The organ 
izauonal structures of schools, for example, define certain responsibilities 
and duties for teachers But additional types of expectancies deselop in 
the interrelationships of the administrators and the teachers The teachers 
may be expected to keep a certain kind of “order ’’ The program or 
equipment may be wanting according to teacher expectations Class 
orpnization may be a source of problems Classes may be too large, or 

or unbalanced Another situa 

mun Iv T” from com 

muni^ demands, community tensions, or community disorganization 
^y major coi^unity esent ramifies into the school; through the ad 
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OPPOSITE SCHOOL SITUATIONS 

If Ihcse comment! sound lAe a companson bemcen pnnapals I do not 
mean tt as such It deter, bes ttvo exactly oppos.te s.tuaLns m re^dt To 
accxtudcs and reactions of o school groups 

hard and fast rules wth regards to pupib and staff These roles were not 
llcxible m any way to suit individual children or adults The playground 
svas supemsed to death so to speak—no freedom at all was felt by pupils or 
staff Accident rate was high because everyone felt a constant stress and 
strain The school group as a whole was frustrated by this constant pressure 
and was openly hostile and careless 

In another school where I teach fourth grade now the same roles pre 
vail because ti is the same dismctbut 


Here the principal administers these rules governing staff and children 
in a certain flexible way which constitutes no stram or stress on any indi 
vjdual under his jurisdiction No ones individuality— either child or adult-— 
IS overlooked The playground is supervised with nunimum effort the pnn 
opal takes some of the playground duty to relieve the teachen He is not 
weak m any way The people involved carry out school poliaes because of 
the mutual liking established between everyone 

In the present situation acadenis are at a minimum A very happy re- 
lationship exists in the whole school Things are accomplished because 
everyone wants to do so Pupils and staff cooperate on school poliaes 


The third situational factor that affects leadership is the group itself 
The nature of the group affects leadership To use a school group as an 
example the culture pattern of the group must be understood All uni 
fled school groups develop their own customs rules and play patterns. 
Jn some groups acceptable, praiseworthy conduct is that of talking 
back or sassing the teacher All school groups have strong feelings of 
what is fair or unfair It might be predicted that a teacher of a par 
ticular personality type and background might react m a way that would 
intensify a particular cultural pattern of a group while another teacher 
would be more understanding and more able to use the group power to 


rhangethe unacceptable customs , , t. 14 

Groups often hold stereotypes concerning how a leader should 
lerfonn Studies show that when leadership behavior violates 'he “pecta 
lons of group members dissatisfaction is created in the group Croups 
nth highly urgent problems lor example want direction from 

•Abraham Zatenifc tfarfer SeluMifm .id Daiihipuiiul Cambndge Mass 
[arvard Univers ty Divis on of Research 1956 
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leader Thelen and Dickerman suggest that stereotypes about policies 
of operation often characterize groups They identify the perceptions of 
members of groups at different stages of development, and they show 
what we have already stated that group members hold stereotypes con 
ceming how the leader should perform One indication of these studies 
IS that leadership style should be consistent with the expectations of 
group members 


Effects o£ Leadership Practice 

A survey of the literature in elementary education shows that while 
"democratic” practices are generally advocated, these practices are seldom 
defined operationally There is general agreement that before healthful 
social growth can take place, groups must live in a democratic atmos- 
phere Nevertheless, the practices that can produce a democratic classroom 
situation are described only vaguely There is a tendency to equate 
directive leadership practices with autocracy and nondirective practices 
with democracy 

Some confusion arises from labeling teacher practices as * democratic" 
or ‘'authoritarian " Since teachers are in positions of authority and have 
more knowledge than the groups they lead, it is sometimes maintained 
that they cannot assume a democratic role The issue is clarified some 
what by Miel,^* who suggests that appointed leaders have responsibilities 
and functions to perform, and these might include directing the group 
when action is needed or taking steps to improve human relations 
Democratic leaders, then, have power and use it when it is needed by 
the group, but these actions do not make the style autocratic 

Although teachers are given power and authonty, it is skill rather 
than power that effective teachers rely upon most heavily, and skilled 
teachers do not attempt to force needless conformity to preconceived 
patterns Power is not used in a coercive manner, although when a group 
difficulty requires immediate action, a teacher may have to be highly 
directive 


“Leonard DeiWitz Shanng Leadership m Small Deasion Making Groups 
JoumalofAbnormalandSociaIPiychology,49231-23B,1953 

n liaison Dickerman. •‘Stereotypes and the Growth of 

Groups Educational Leadership 6 309-316 Ubmzry mg 

^ Haiman Group Leadership and Democratic Aeiion Boston Hough 
ton MifUin Company lOal ° 

jgjQ Changing the Cvmculum. New York Appleton Century Crofts, 
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Studies of Group Climate 

In recent jears the importance of the psychological atmosphere or 
•chmate,” m which a group ivorls has been strongly emphasized in 
educational literature, although experimental evidence that group cli 
mate affects productivity came first from industrial studies 

One of the most careful and systematic studies showing that group 
atmosphere was one of the most important sii^le factors m 

J^s in productionjt svas -"d ^ ^ 
poupsmcreasedproducuon^^^^^ ihe control and experimental 

pLpT^ought opinions and suggestions 
This changed the normal ^“‘horitarian work 

radical changes in the psychologica i interest shown them by 

came to feel they were important production 

:v:nThefve“‘!lifrrfrrng:s were mafe in their physical environ 

of the ivorking climate of , McGregor considered the 

the important factors factor affectmg the se 

atmosphere m a ivork situa i tandards of performance 

of individuals this in turn J^.e/not by what the leader 

It was felt that the by the leaders under 

did but by the manner in which atmosphere reflected 

lying attitude toward the ‘""f. J^r the indmduals When the 
genuine approval there sva disapproval group mem ers 

atmosphere was equivocal J In the absence of a 

no assurance that their ne fearful and 

genuine attitude of ^ ,he superior were ^S^rded ^ 

even neutral and .^possible high “'“"‘’“rds of perfoim 

suspicion effective discip m ^ antagonism and ultim 

ance could not be mam 
open rebellion we ^ 

..Fnti R»«““ben!“ .,F.eB 1959 ,„d„u„d Or 

S”r»”l-brlX''s 

gamzauon Thejouma 
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leader Thelen and Dickerman ” suggest that stereotypes about policies 
of operation often charactenze groups They identify the perceptions of 
members of groups at different stages of detelopmenl, and they show 
ivhat we ha\e already stated, that group members hold stereotypes con 
cemmg how the leader should perform One indication of these studies 
IS that leadership style should be consistent with the expectations of 
group members 


Effects of Leadership Practice 

A survey of the literature in elementary education shows that while 
“democratic ‘ practices are generally advocated, these practices are seldom 
defined operationally There is general agreement that before healthful 
social groiNth can take place, groups must Ine in a democratic atmos- 
phere Nevertheless, the practices that can produce a democratic classroom 
situation are described only vaguely There is a tendency to equate 
directive leadership practices with autocracy and nondirective practices 
with democracy 

Some confusion arises from labeling teacher practices as "democratic ' 
or * authontanan ” Since teachers are in positions of authority and have 
more knowledge than the groups they lead, it is sometimes maintained 
that they cannot assume a democratic role The issue is clarified some 
what b> Miel,^^ who suggests that appointed leaders have responsibilities 
and functions to perform, and these might include directing the group 
when action is needed or taking steps to improve human relations 
Bemocratvc leaders, then, have power and use it when it is needed by 
the group, but these actions do not make the style autocratic. 

Although teachers are given power and authority, n is skill rather 
than power that effective teachers rely upon most heavily, and skilled 
teachers do not attempt to force needless conformity to preconceived 
patterns Power is not used in a coercive manner, although when a group 
difficult) requires immediate action, a teacher may have to be highly 
direaiv e 


r Berkov-iu Slunng Lcadcnhip m Small Deosjon Making Groups " 

Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology 4&2ZI 1953 

rm.,!!." batson Dickerroan “Stereotypes and the Groivih of 

Croups, Wucjhona / 6 309.516 

.on X^rdomp® nV'lS" -4o..on, Box.nn Hongh 

.n.r 'ft' CUTTTcnlnn, x™ Xotk 

191C 
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Studies of Group Climate 

■ ■mporunce of the psychological atmosphere or 

e,t. ! ’ S'rongly emphasized in 

ducational literature although experimental evidence that group di 
mate alTects productivity came first from industrial studies 

One of the most careful and systematic studies showing that group 
almosphere was one of the most important single factors in increasing 
industrial production was conducted at the Hawthorne Plant of the 
^Vestern Electric Company ” In a number of experiments investigating 
factors in production it ivas found that both control and experimental 
groups increased production The research workers m an effort to secure 
the cooperation of the ^vorkers in both the control and experimental 
groups sought opinions and suggestions from members of both groups 
This changed the normal authoritarian work situation and actually made 
radical changes in the psychological climate The workers in both groups 
came to feel they ere important because of the interest shown them by 
the research and administrative staff and groups increased production 
even when very distasteful changes svere made in their physical environ 
meats 

Other studies in industrial plants have considered the importance 
of the working climate of the group and have attempted to determine 
the important factors involved in chroate McGregor considered the 
atmosphere in a work situation to be a major factor affecting the security 
of individuals this in turn affected standards of performance 

It was felt that the atmosphere was created not by what the leader 
did but by the manner in which it was done and by the leaders under 
lying altitude toward the individuals Unless the atmosphere reflected 
genuine approval there was no security for the individuals When the 
atmosphere was equivocal or one of disapproval group members had 
no assurance that their needs would be satisfied In the absence of a 
genuine attitude of approvaf members were fearlnl and rnseevre and 
even neutral and innocuous actions of the superior were regarded with 
suspicion effective discipline was unpcKsible high standards of perform 
ance could not be maintained andrcsatance antagonism and ullimately 
Open rebellion were the consequences 

•FriU Eoelhlsbenter and WJl am J 

Cambndge Mass Harvard EHccuve Leadenhip in the Industrial Or 

..mOi Apnl 
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The experiments on autocratic and democratic atmospheres con 
ducted by Lewm and coworkers ^vere based upon the hypothesis that 
the general atmosphere of the situation was, m the long run, more im 
portant for beha\^or and for development than even a single crucial 
experience The ideology of the group determined to a high degree the 
goals, values, and styles of living of individuals, and the group atmosphere 
was determined by ‘ leader style, or behavior of the leader 

Other studies have examined leader style and the effects of certain 
kinds of behavior upon the climate of the group Flanders investigated 
the student responses that were ehated by kinds of teacher behavior The 
conclusions i\ere that teacher behavior characterized as direcuve, demand 
mg, or deprecating elicited student behavior of hostility, withdrawal, 
apathy, aggressiveness, and occasionally emotional disintegration Teacher 
behavior Aaraclerued as acceptant, problem oriented, evaluative or, in 
general student supportive, ehated student behaviors of problem onenta 
tion, deaeased anxiety, integration, and occasionally emotional readjust 
ment It ivas concluded that the group-centered pattern of leadership 
created an atmosphere or climate most conducive to learning because 
there was a greater degree of group interaction "Where there was little 
interaction the group climate might seem outwardly serene, but many 
individuals would give indications of feelings of insecurity 

Perkins concluded that the quality of teacher pupil relations was 
a major determiner of group climate A number of implications for 
teacher pupil relations were given The initial set of feelings and rela 
tions that were established in the classroom appeared to determine the 
kinds and amounts of learning that follov%ed When the climate was group- 
centered the members reactions were more objective and problem cen 
lered The group climate appeared to determine the amount of learning 
that took place and v%as the key determiner of whether the emotional 
needs of the group iv ei e satisfied 

Studies have found that members of congenial groups were more 
accurate in perceiving ' task-onented behavior in their group members 
than were members of noncongenial groups Individuals in congenial 
groups were more accurate in soaal perception and were higher in task 
motisation than were induidualsm noncongenial groups 


"Kurt Lc^n Ronald Lippm and Ralph K. White Patterns of A«tTessue 

Psychology, 

^ Soaal Anxiety as a Factor m Experimental Leam 

ing Situations Joumcl of Educational Research 45 100-110 October 1951 

nf Climate as a Factor in the Relevance and Accuracy 

Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 55 382-388 Novem 
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Another recent study examined the influence o£ the school ^d dm 
interaction of the class group to determine the effects of radi on 
It was found that it was the ciass as a unit or the 
class that were largely responsible for the dassroom 
good climates had more social contacts. ch. dren mtet^t^^ 
more and expressed themselves more freely dunng “ 

the classroom^s than '‘“j" 

pupil rapport was belter in the %\el j e,nr! the interaction is'as 

groups. The pupils and teacher interacted ^ 

warm and friendly rather than pupils' role was 

interest and enjoyment shou-n WTO' „,her than tense, 

dear, there was no confusion. Children av 

They were confiding and friend y rat m j^jliavior is shown in the 
It was conduded that ” ul dims m '' ^ 

classes where the climate is good. er ^ ^ as a social group, 

more distant from U.e teacher, are Also, there are indi- 

and have a poor attitude towards ,0 much de- 

cations that the type of dassroom P “ ^ but upon what 

pendent upon the surroundings surroundings and the 

goes on within the ciass. In ge . j ji^dual personal attributes 
Lme backgrounds of the pupils, as weH as mdi . F 

of pupils and teacher have *e.r 
of these factors in a dassro learning process. 

vance for the classroom climate an I ThLpsonat delineated the 

The study conducted by deCrmt ano j ^„essed 
classroom atmosphere from ^^"students on such items as "Here 
teacher behaviors by nonunatmg » , done on tiia^ 

tions for teacnci .q cent ot me i aimed 

Groups of Contrasting Climate. 

«n V Connor, “Behavior in jjQ^niber I960. Distribution of 
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An examination of the research into the effects of climate on group 
behaMor indicates that group members behave differently in different 
lands of soaal and emotional climates, and that leader behavior can 
alter the climate Teachers and other group leaders whose underlying 
attitude IS a concern for developing individual and group abilities create 
climates that are favorable to cohesiveness and self-direaion, on the 
other hand leaders whose underljmg attitude or orientation to individ 
uals and groups is to restrict behavior and to initiate all action themselves 
create conditions leading to (I) apathy and submission with much de 
pendency and httle self -Section or initiative, (2) hostility and rebellious 
behavior Those leaders vvhose attitude is one of unconcern for the 
group and vsho ignore or fail to help individuals and groups achieve their 
goals create conditions charactenred by general feelings of frustration 
and discontent low cohesiveness and low morale 

In classroom situations where conditions of good climate exist, there 
IS opportumt) for students to express themselves freely, moreover, studies 
show that teachers in such groups have skill in encouraging all group 
members to contnbute freely In a good climate, the teacher has skill m 
helping students to become interdependent rather than dependent en 
tirely upon the teacher-leader The control and influence techniques 
used in emergency situations, or when students have to be restricted 
because of limitations set by other groups, do not depend upon the use 
of authoni% but upon the use of techniques that enable students to 
understand the situation and develop their own guides for action 

Teacher Centered versus 
Group Centered Leadership 

Contrasting styles of leadership in classroom situations have been 
called teacher-centered and learner-centered or group-centered 
To determine whether a class was teacher-centered or leamer-cen 
lered, \Vithall^ sought to develop an instrument v\hereby the social 
emotional climate in a learning situation could be assessed by means of 
a categoriration of teacher remarks and a description of the resultant 
pattern of statements From the anal)'$i$ of statements teachers made m 
classrooms the climate of the situation was determined A class v\as 
categorized as teacher-centered when the statements were directive, re 
pressing disapproving, disparaging or defensive A class was said to be 
eamer-amtercd when the statements were clarifying or reassuring 
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A number of studies have contrasted experimentally the effects of 
leader centered and student centered teaching in small poups Resu ts 
of the studies have shown that in classes where responsible participation 
by the student was permitted and encouraged, academic kamtng 
ceeded about as usual when measured by “nventionri 
growth and adjustment improved significantly i^ch exp 
leader centered and student centered groups and found that the stude 
centered group was significantly more 

class than was the teacher-centered group, ahhough the lauerpo^p^ 

higher scores on an objective examination I" that 

ducted by Faw,=‘ members of the “"‘^ge^higher grades 

teclmique to P” jeldS centered counterpart 

on objectrve examinations organized two experimental 

A study was made by found that the group- 

groups differing m leadership tech q untamed the most con 

centered unit fostered '^tbal interact d^^ The leader centered 

-:prc:!:i^"d^r^^^^^^^ -S than imm 

leader centered classes centered teaching was 

Further support for the planning situatmn 

found in a study by ^'‘'“^^^^" umTvvo^ighfh grade social stud^ 

“gelherC’decided on the rneans to gcoup was mark 

edly:^:nr^=?^rS"Indt^ 

mXTortentedclassmom „ell defined subgroups persisted in 
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the control class, ^vhile subgroup structure in the expenraental class 
modified perceptibly The experimental group earned out some group 
projects that isere suggestions of relamely low status members, and these 
members also organized some of the group efforts The expenmental 
group de\ eloped an interest m cooperative work, and leadership roles 
vs ere given and accepted with consideration of the requirements of a 
problem rather than on the basis of status alone 

The purpose of a study by Anderson and Kell 2^ was to determine 
if quantitauve and qualitative differences existed in attitudes about par 
tiapation betw een student centered and teacher centered groups They 
hj’pothesized that members of a student-centered group would tend to 
have more similar attitudes about themselves as participants than vsould 
members of a teacher-centered group They assumed that in a student 
centered group, the leader would encourage group interaction, which 
would tend to result in group cohesiveness, from which a common core 
of attitudes v\ere developed, whereas in a teacher-centered group the 
instructor was more likely to interfere with the communication of ideas 
and expression of feelings, thereby rwiuang group interaction and 
cohesiveness 


The findings showed that the student-centered group had a tendency 
toward positive attitudes and that the teacher^entered group revealed a 
significant split in attitudes, one constellation of attitudes implying self 
confidence, a lack of defensiveness, and a desire for active partiapation, 
and the other constellation implying inactivity and anxiety about par 
lapation rom these results the investigators concluded that more 
mtra^oup s.m.Iarit.es m attitudes about partinpauon could be expected 
m student<entered than in teadier centered groups The teacher centered 
S n'^POvity The student centered group tended 

tud« ^ ^ direaion of developing a core of positive am 

Jn? d.mate tended to present changes m attitude 

ascertZ class, Bills =» attempted to 

Sn^eTiZbe "“1““® leaure discussion method 

“L smdv tZf From the findi^s of 

knoiiTedL o^lr ^'l^ence in the 
auuudt of smden 7 "“ groups, but that the 

m the student centered group toward the course 


in Classroom Croups, prf* ^ Atliludcs About Partiopaiion 

-Robert E bV a" J ^«-25^267 December 19a4 

£<tiuottonal IleseaTeh,A6 Centered Teaching Journal of 
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were significantly more positise than those in the lecture discussion group 
Also, the opinions of the student centered group revealed that they be 
hesed that the course was of personal value, but the students in e 

lecture discussion group did not concur with this opinion 

A study by Wispe=" challenged some widely accepted conclusions of 
group centered teaching The problem was to find 

fal the effects of ' directive and ■ permissive teaching 

(b) the reaction of students to the two kinds of teaching methods 

and unstructured a™, ^.mered croups were characterized 

The findings showed that “"‘I keen interest, 

by student P““"P^“°"'^^-^f,eacher centered groups were more 
humor, and mutual acceptanc characteristics to a lesser degree 

course rele\ ant, and displayed the o „iions were enjoyed more 

However, although the Tost of the ItLents be 

the teacher centered sections ^ ^ the students presumed they 

cause they were clearly define The two groups showed 

were aided more in prepanng ,„a„on when taken as a whole, 

no significant differences on the fin examined for their effects on 

but sThen the two ”f,°tdTritive groups helped the poorer 

re^rdidl .eeeher centered lead. 

A survey of research of stu ^ 30 „ho concluded that exper 

ship practices was conducted by McKern^ , 

mental studies were not in apeemen ,„,ed higher 

two studies one that »»o^ a teacher centered group 

in achievement and another 

"“^=^hr::ho analyze the 

teachTr“ntered -.hods ^^nemny_ 
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of performance is no 
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kinds o£ groups. The pattern used in any specific instance must suit the 
needs of the individuals at the time and take into account the nature of 
the situation. 


Comparisons of Different Leader Styles 

Because of the various interpretations given to the term “democratic’' 
and because the research dealing with democratic leadership is often 
designed to provide empirical support for an ideological point of view, 
a number of researches have been conducted to determine what practices 
bring forth the best results without using the democratic or authoritarian 
base. The studies comparing different leadership practices demonstrate 
that it is possible to identify different styles of leadership and to deter- 
mine the consequences of each style. 

The findings of the study by Kahn and Katz showed that effective 
leaders (in terms of productivity and morale) tended to delegate authority 
and decisions, and to develop group pride and cohesiveness. They helped 
the poup to achieve goals as well as to maintain itself as a group. They 
found that good leaders possessed the skills and understandings necessary 
for performance of the group tasks as well as the ability to help members 
satisfy needs important to them. 

M expmraent conducted by Fox« attempted to determine the 
■cts of variations in style of leadership. It was found that the “positive” 
UO leader -ura* nKlo tn. • . . . ^ 


effects < 


^ 'vds louna mat me positive 
poup leader was able to achieve verbal unanimity by discouraging emo- 
on the part of group member^ by pro- 
rithe? =>n<i by encouraging constructive compromise 

verbal " ntejonty rule. The "negative” leader was able to achieve 

imposition of ideas, by adroiUy 
explmtmg emottonahsm. and by utilizing group social pressums 

this Lie r«u md consistently required more time, hut 

friLdlv in ^ f ^‘"nosphere that was more permissive and 

tocl^er-p---^ 

that a part1ciLLl^L7eT"fearrsr'"“‘’"® 

1 y ypc ot leadership was more effective than a super- 

ductirily and* MoratS” in 5“'*; "Leadmhip Practices in Relation to Pro- 

ici; Itriearch and Thaary Etansion Zander (eds.). Group Dynam- 

- William M. Fos?"Croun ReaeC t”*'- Company. 1953. pp. 615-623. 
Human Retaiionr, 10:279-289 1K7 *** Two Types of CZtnference Leadership." 
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Part.c.pa.ory leader, auempled ,o 
frr,™ .n ® “ ““'■■■“S" "><= expression of opinions 

ftom all members, and tried not to impose their opinions on the group 
Ihc supcrr isory leader used authority to see that certain group orders 
Here earned out The group members under the supervisory type of lead 
ersliip not only did not change altitudes or opinions as readily, but they 
\\crcles$ satisfied uith the meetings^ 

T\so styles of leadership in discussion groups were examined to 
find if they asould be differentially perceived by the group members 
The group discussion topic was concerned with a film the group members 
hail viewed One type of leadership was termed directive the other 
was called “nondirective” Briefly defined, the directive role required 
that the discussion leader serve as a professional expert for the group 
interpreting and explaining points that were made in the film, responding 
directly to questions from the group, and venturing his oivn opinions 
whenever an appropriate occasion arose In the nondirective situation, 
the leader refrained from interpreting the film, reflected questions and 
comments from individuals back to the group, and hmit^ expression 
of hjs own viewpoint as much as possible The effectiveness with which 
these contrasting roles were played was determined from examination of 
questionnaires completed by the group members at the conclusion of the 
discussions 

In the groups in which he played a directive role the leader received 
significantly more favorable ratings than m those groups where he em 
ployed a nondirecme approach The directive leader was rated as sigmfi 
cantly more interesting, frank, satisfying purposeful, enlightening in 
dustnous, and persuasive, and significantly less permissive, than the 
nondirective leader 

When the group members were classified as high or low partiapators. 

It was found that the low partiapators were distinctly more favorable to 
directive than to nondirective leadership The high partiapators did not 
react in significantly different fashion to the two leadership conditions, 
although they also tended to be less favorably disposed to the nondirective 
leader 

There is considerable agreement that discussion groups are less satis 
tying to members yvhen the leader does not play a directive role U ap- 
pears that unless the leader can sMIMIy guide the group, the memhers 
r- -Prr^^tnn and Roy K Heintz Effects of Partiapatoiy « Super 
visoiy LLdership on Group Judgmeur Journal of Abnormal and Soaal Psychology. 

44 ^ Eliott McGinmcs Comparison of Two Sijlej of Leader 

1959 
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become imohed ivith procedure and cannot derote their energies to 
discussing the topic. Again one might conclude from the abore study that 
the type of leadership practice employed depends to some degree upon 
the situation and the nature of the group, 

Marcus im estigated the question of how cohesion w as related to: 
(a) the groupnriented leader and (b) the procedure^triented leader. The 
subjecB studied -were members of a metropolitan welfare department. 
Cohesion was defined as "attraction to the group, including resistance 
to leaving iL" An intervietv technique was used to provide information 
on the workers' attitudes toward the supervisors. It was found that work- 
ers under procedure-oriented supervisors were more cohesive, the reason 
being that the procedure-oriented supervisors were not liked. kVhen the 
workers needed help they went to their peers. This interaction caused 
the groups to unify and develop their own norms. Workers under group- 
oriented supervisors felt freer to go to their supervisors and their expecta- 
tions w^e more consistently met. The investigators concluded that nega- 
tive feelings that were developed toward supervisors found expression 
in rebellion and the frustration led to greater cohesiveness. Positive feel- 
bin tovvard supervisors found expression in group harmony, 

mne^L?^ r"? '’"^er to defy the 

=>“ong members on the job, a 
Srh hiS'’"'^"i!"‘ on the job and pro- 

disfunctional, may actually 

hindereffiaencyifitisareactionagainstthesupervisor. 

if for snT‘ "hatever style of leadership a group has, 

w-in aff^ ^ expeLtions, it 

a dioue w-iSrir""" “ tnay*^ to build 

« dTr^uA of ^‘'“ck the leader, or they may refuse 

liol Zt fadlS', condi- 

the conclusions sr conduaed b> Zaleznik.38 One of 

Iead“ tfbehiZr':!? *at Lilure of the group 

group and posed aZ Expectations created uncertainty in the 

Se a souZe of I^der's behavior 

a iZer should gtoup when the group code of how 

supZrTthe idea Ir -- t-nd to 

proZsonlhepar^ftreTor^^T'u"” “"““““dalion to the group 

a happy, comfoZbirvsorl ITup 

6* tjp Here the minimum consisted of not 
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that •'’= leader follow, rdattan 

ImLr? ? . P''* general att.tudet totvard 

aulhonly and the way tt was exerased In a concrete situation the am 
es and needs of the follotsers rvere baclcground determiners of their 
reaction to the ieader, but situationally determined needs were also 
present from time to time It t\as observed that the more psychoJogically 
significant the group goal, the greater the emphasis upon the leader's 
competence to assist m achieving the goal It was observed also that m 
groups where the goal was not highly important or visible, there was a 
preference for leaders ivho met psychological needs 


Leadership in the Classroom 

Leadership has been defined in many ways, but by most definitions 
a teacher can be considered as a leader of the class group One reason 
for the failure of educators to study the teacher as a leader and to examine 
the teaching act as a senes of leadership functions may be because the 
terms ' leadenhip" and “leadership practice * often connote dominance 
or force Also, there is a prevalent belief that democratic teaching is a 
process of leading rather than directing The fact is that a teacher must 
in a psychological sense direct and influence a class group m many areas, 
even though the recognition of this reality is often avoided by calling the 
acts initiated by teachers 'teaching procedures" or 'learning practices * 
Even the most easygoing group discussion leader, supervisor, or 
teacher in some way influences and controls the behawor of others 
There are various ways by which a teacher carries out the teaching assign 
menc and helps pupils attain educational goals, but though the methods 
and degrees of directiveness and control vary with teachers and situations, 
teaching 15 an act of leading and the teacher is a leader 


T^e Teacher As a Leader 

A teacher is a person who occupies a position of responsibility m 
■ooTdwacmg and organizing the activjt.es of the members of the class 
rroup in their tasks of attaining certain educational goals The functions 
he teacher performs are complex, but when the job is conceived as lead 
rship, the many interrelated aspects are more susceptible to examination 
"Fitlmore H Siolonl, Mhculamnam aad PMaMpba Iiutilutc 

3r Research in Human Relations IP50 
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For example, student and group responses to certain leadership practices 
can be explored. A particular leader practice can be viewed in terms 
of its effect on group morale and integration. This moves away from such 
indeterminate, hazy, nonspecifics as “atmosphere" and “climate," which 
are not easily translatable into terms indicating appropriate teacher be- 
havior. When the teacher is conceived as a leader, it is easier to clarify 
the dimensions by which the teacher affects the members of the class 
group. Although research has not been able to relate leadership, in gen- 
eral, to any specific personality traits, leadership qualities and character- 
istics can be evaluated in the situational context of the classroom. There- 
fore, the teacher can be conceived as a leader, and several aspects of 
successful leadership can be identified. Applying knowledge of leadership 
characteristics to the prediction of teaser success in given classroom 
situations improves the quality of the predictions. 

It is generally conceded that a prospective teacher must acquire un- 
derstandings and skills relating to interaction of the teacher and indi- 
vidual pupils. Granted that this is important, this dyadic relationship 
must operate within the framework of the teacher’s leading a group of 
thirty or more youngsters. Although teacher training emphasizes the 
teacher-pupil relationship, in actual practice teacher effectiveness is 
primarily judged by teacher success in leading the whole group. The 
ability of a teacher to lead and guide diildren singly toward educational 
goals is estimated by administrators and others as being of little value 
unless this skill is accompanied by the ability to relate to and to lead the 
entire class. The thesis presented throughout this book is that a successful 
teadier must demonstrate versatility as a competent class group leader. 
Unless a teacher can lead the group, it is very doubtful whether indi- 
vidual children in the group will be able to fully achieve the bcisic skills, 
understandings, work habits, or other educational goals for which the 
group was organized. 

Since a teacher is placed in the position of being the formal leader 
of the group and is given power and authority to direct and guide the 
group, the theory and research relating to leader effectiveness in non- 
classroom organizational situations may be applicable to the classroom. 
Also, the theory and research should be of interest to those concerned with 
teacher selection and training, since leader practices have been found to 
produce the greatest effect on group interaction if selection and training 
are combined. This means that training and experience can aid persons 
placed in positions of leadership, although personality characteristics 
are related in a complex way to various leadership styles. 

The general overall leadership pattern that characterizes a particular 
teacher usually reflects the behavioral ^als of that teacher, whether the 
goals arc in the subject area or in the area of social behavior. Some 
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rf^cemcm'’Trh"r "’t' « oU.inei by 

to 'S ■ CmX r " be made 

\rr. . \ q“‘«. docile, and submissive, and who 

waTded’^Tr q«^stion, are approved and re- 

warded. Those who exhibit other characteristics and who do not obey 
ruies or who question the rules are disapproved and punished. 

There are other teachers and laymen who desire well-behaved indi- 
viduals and class groups, but m contrast to those who believe good be- 
havior is acliievcd by enforced disdpJine, they wish to achieve socially 
desirable behaviors by developing attitudes and beliefs in the children 
so they tend of their otvn accord to behave in socially approved ways. The 
latter individuals, who believe that part of the teaching job is to help 
children develop desirable behavior patterns, usually recognize that en- 
forcing conforrnity to rules and regulations does not change "poor” 
behavior patterns, nor does this practice develop “good" behavior. They 
recognize, also, that strong policing practices do not develop a respect for 
lasv and order or a respect for the rights of others. 

Although it seems that many teachers are in the latter category as 
far as their deep-seated convictions are concerned, many of them use 
practices that are more consistent with the beliefs of the persons in the 
first category. There are several reasons for this apparent contradiction 
of belief and behavior. First, many teachers do not hnow how to develop 
or instill the attitudes and values that lead to socially desired and ap- 
proved behavior. Second, teachers who receive classes that behave in 
undesirable ways do not know techniques for changing already esiab- 
lished behavior. Finally, teachers are expected by the administrators and 
the community to require good behavior from the first day school is 
in session. They are not always given the time and opportunity to develop 
desirable behavior patterns. They are under constant pressure and this 
pressure is reflected in their control practices. Another factor enters into 
the picture. Not only do pressures stemming from the situation influence 
teacher practices, but preoccupations with personal problems and personal 
needs also influence the teacher's pattern of behavior. The factor of in- 
dividual motivation on the part of the teacher should not be overlooked. 

The success of a teacher may depend upon svhether he is motivated by 
ego^iemands, a desire for dominance, prestige interests, or crealtve needs. 

For example, if the teacher desires or enjoys posver to any great degree, it 
will be an important determinant of the practices that he employs in 
the classroom. When class groups develop behavior proWerns, some 
teachers take a cairn, objective approach, while others become frustrated 
Tnd tSr views of the situation are colored by 

lems. The approach a teacher takes to group proWems is influenred 
by his personal needs and basic attttndes. 
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The funaions of leadership in the classroom are complex, for the 
teacher must function on a number of fronts Within the complex pattern 
of the classroom the teacher must ha\e positne soaal relations mth the 
rvhole class group as rsell as an understanding of the abilities and i\eak 
nesses of each indnidual member This requires consideration and social 
understanding Certain standards of behavior must be maintained in the 
group so each induidual child can perform to his potential This di 
mension of teacher leadership might be called integration Then, too, the 
teacher must be able to organire Organization is a most important quality 
of teacher leadership, because the teachers otvTi rvork must be organized, 
as well as the work of the group and the work of each individual member 
Motivation and achievement are further dimensions of instructional 
leadership With the group, or with individuals separately, the teacher 
sets let els and standards of achievement A final dimension might be 
called social awareness, or the abiUty to recognize the interaction proc 
esses in the group These dimensions of teacher leadership— considera 
tion, integration organization, motivation, achievement, and soaal 
awareness — approximate Hemphills^* list of nine different dimensions 
of leadership 


Studies of Teaching Procedures 

A number of insestigations deal wub a \anety of aspects of leader 
practices in the classroom The studies range from mvestigations of the 
effects of punitue practices upon children’s behanor to the effects of 
reivards and positii e e\ aluations A number of these studies are examined 
at this point to show what research studies indicate are the effects of cer 
tain praaices It seems that the control practices discussed in educational 
literature often spring from a philosophical base — for example, teachers 
should be firm but considerate, ’ etc. The consequence of the philosoph 
ical orientation is that teachers can glibly state ivhat should be done but 
haie no clear understanding of what consututes * firm or ‘ considerate ' 
behaiior, or the effects of certain teacher practices upon dass behanor 
An exhaustii e study by Anderson and collaborators explored the 
effects of doimnaine praaices upon individual children The findings 
reiealed that teachers using dominative practices receued noncoopera 

•John K Henjphill “SituaUonal Factors in Leadership” Columbus Ohio State 

Umvmity Bureau of Educational Research Monograph No 32 1W9 

Harold H Anderson "The Measurement of Domination and of Soaally Inte- 
grative Behavior in Teachers Conucu with Children Child Development lO 73-69 
June 1939 ^ 
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® raponsa from ,J,eir pup,], more often than d.d 
teachers using integrative practices The dominating teachers tended to 
nduce dominating roles among children m their relations with other 
children Teachers whose behavior toward the children was imegratue 
or cooperative tended to call forth cooperative condutt both in relation 
to tlie teacher and in relation to other children This finding has been 
substantiated to a degree by other 5 iudje 5 


To determine the inRuence of punitive and nonpunitiie teachers 
upon diildrens’ attitudes about school misconduct, Kounm and Gump^o 
studied three elementary school first grade classes in a large aty Children 
in classes tsith punitive teachers were compared with those in classes of 


nonpuniiive teachers They found that children with punitive teachers 
placed greater emphasis on their misconducts They stressed such factors 
as violations of school and classroom standards while children with non 


punitive teachers were more concerned with such factors as not learning, 
acliievement losses and the hice The investigators concluded that com 
pared with children who had nonpunitive teachers, the children with 
punitive teachers were apt to show more aggression in their conduct 
They were more unsettled and were Jess concerned with learning and 
school values They had less faith and less trust m the school and there 
fore less tendency to internalize school values 

The study implies that the values and attitudes of teachers are re 
fleeted m the behavior patterns of the children m their classrooms Puni 
tive teachers tend to create a sense of guilt feeling among children and 
this leads the children into counter aggression They are more conflicted 
in making ratjonal distinctions about their misconducts This tends to 
direct children toward plaang their emphasis m negative areas, which 
hampers their adjustment and social growth 

Kindergarten classes were observed from the first day of school to 
determine how different types of control technique used by a classroom 
teacher affected the children who were disaplmed and the children who 
were watching the behavior corrections" The teachers control lech 
niques were classified in three ways 


1 Clarity How clear were the teachers instructions as to the behawor she 

wanted to stop? ^Vas she general or speafic? To what degree was 
she general or speafic? 


« c Koimin and Paul V Gump The Comparative Infiuence of Pumme 

N„ip“LL‘'rarn‘'upon C.Miwf o, School Mucoodoc. foo™., 

»= mpplc ESed m I,„=phoo~ Eh 
mmloij SchcoUmmat d9 I5S-I62 DcoMlbcr 1958 
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2 Firmness How firm was lie teacher? Did Uie pupil know she meant it? 
■Uid she touch the child, ivalt riocA u 


3 Roughness 


Did .ho f t u pupil l^now she meant it? 

fr diJshr'J u • fitness 

or did she gloss over the trouble lightly? ’ 

M s?e rl"" «asperation or hoslihly? 

folttcT^' « pve the child ang^ 
looks, etc? (There were no shakings or spankings ) 


~ 1 o~ / 

uas I!’pectd‘Th.m'’'h‘’ understood vrhat 

When the situation ’ ^ "ith more conforming behavior 

Finnness tended to bT' T 

a child not predict ho. 

was not followed bv Tnnr^ /■ r™ technique was employed Roughness 
followed by more disruntion”""!?™'”^ behavior Instead, it was usually 
as the child who was disaulmed ® "'““*•”2 iduld became upset as well 
sensitive to control terh ^ found that children were highly 

outvvardlXmTto ot ^tbool The children 

The reactions lessened on folIoCg days Thf 

that four factors afFerfM thsta ts u ^ in\estigator5 concluded 

■ng ( 1 ) how ?ong t had 4ntrndl '^-“P"" 

behaving at the time of fh/» ^ ttt^erganen, (2) whether he ^as mis 

chdd being correc” d ‘ d T ■"‘““'^d m the 

teacher ® disciplinary techniques used by the 

students respond to certain ™anagement throws light on how older 
question of how the handlm Practices « The study explored the 

others in ,he group' ahfiough affected the 

threatened or punished Th^" ^ members themselves were not 

manner Two classes were tauvbf conducted in the following 

■U the expenment were taiio-m k instructor Two other classes 

each class s second meetm? , he’' 

tionnaires which soueht t£ “'“dents in the class were given ques 
the instruoor of the „ ""dents opinions and attitudes regarding 
“OSS of certain m dieS; n ‘'’o "enous 

lectured on raaaT ptmd " “'"ss period the instructor 

'■ery late to class Fa n ^ ^ student, aware of the research, arrived 

of his classes and a thteaTenmrr T"'’ “ ""Pr"'''" ‘“ohnique with one 
mstruaors first remark S “'“h die other In all cases the 

o'nss and should ImT™. T"® “ mterfered with the 

on to offer heVr^eTu^dfntZr™? the instructor 

elp the student with material he had missed The 


'tanagcnient Jacob S Koumn James I Rvan “Fv^i 


i Classroom 
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1 that the student’s grade could not help hut 
The attitude questionnaires again were given 

?ue. for both instructors, resulted in signifi 
the instructors’ helpfulness hkeability, free 
and fairness They also raised the amount 

For the young instructor— not the older one-differences m the tuo 
techniques produced significant changes m ratings of the instructors 
competence in his subject area and in the freedom of the students to 
communicate with the instructor None of the students changed their 
attitudes towards the seriousness of the deviancy (coming in late), and 
all groups shifted toward the instructors’ position on the cause of racial 
prejudice 

It appears from this study that the practices used toward deviants 
haie effects upon the group as a whole, but that the prestige of the 
teacher is an important factor in those effects If teachers must take ac 
tion against students who misbehave, the approach should be supportive 
rather than threatening 

Ostlund found that severe aitiasm by a teacher produced a nega 
ttve atmosphere The students responded by maintaining a high degree 
of integration, but the group did not perform well in this atmosphere 
Little progress tvas made toward achieving the objectives of the class. 

Goldberg ** examined the effects of positive and negative evaluations 
upon some aspects of behavior in groups Specifically he wished to de 
termine (I) if various kinds of evaluation have significant effects upon 
the manner in which individual group members subsequently evaluate 
each other, (2) the performance of groups under various conditions of 
evaluation, and (3) the influence of posiuve and negative evaluations 
upon group interaction processes 

The subjects were students in an introductory speech class The 
groups were given certain tasks to perform after which they were evaluated 
on their performances The vanous groups were evaluated either all 
positively or all negatively Pare of the experiment led the groups so 
believe the positive or negative evaluations came from members of their 
own groups The results of the experiment showed that both positive and 
negative evaluations increased productivity and both groups became 
more process centered Intergroup solidarity increased in both groups 


threatening tedinrquc statei 
he affected by bu behavior ' 
to the groups 

The threatening tcchnr 
canily lowered judgments of 
dom from authontarianism, 
of classroom tension 


« Leonard A Ostlund Group FuncUonfng Under Negative Condiuona Journal 
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however, the negative evaluations created hostility and aggressiveness in 
the members The evaluations of members themselves, termed "internal 
evaluation" stimulated group interaction Subjects tended to be liked 
by those whom they liked Whether the evaluation was positive or nega 
tive the group tended to show more interaction after having been eval 
uated, and they tended to re ev aluate their group in terms of the ev aluation 
received The change of action on the part of individuals seemed to be 
based upon how their group felt about them, for the groups evaluated by 
the experimenter were less affected This seems to imply that group in 
fluences are greater than teacher influences The findings seem also to 
support the evidence that a negative attitude in the group, whether 
caused by dislike of the leader or by negative evaluations, causes the 
group to interact more and to become more cohesive, although cohesive 
ness brought about by this means may not be conducive to the most pro 
ductive work patterns in all cases 

Stendler et al studied the effects on the social atmosphere of a 
second grade group of working for group rewards as compared to in 
dividual rewards The conclusions were that children’s positive behavior 
was of a lower order when children were competing for an individual 
prize than when they were working together in a situation in which 
everyone received a pnze or no one received one An individually com 
petitive environment was found to be conducive to unfriendly, nega 
tive behavior and poor work spirit, espeaally on the part of the children 
who knew that they could not win Competition between groups was 
considered undesirable because it affected the social climate of the group 
as well as the work spirit of some group members Deutsch s results with 
college students also showed that cooperative groups had greater concern 
for fellow members and bad a bvgber qviabiy of prodvscl and disaissvon 
than did competitive groups 

Several studies have been concerned with the relationship of certain 
teacher behaviors and group productivit) Some have been concerned 
pnmanly with the techniques that produce the greatest learning and 
some have been concerned with opinion change Cogan,*'^ for example. 


**Cclia Stendler Dora Damnn and Alej’ne S Hames Studies in Cooperauon 
and Competition 1 The Effect of Worting for Group and Individual Rewards on the 
Soaal Climate of Childrens Groups Journal of Genetic Psychology 79 173-197, De 
cember 19ol 

** Morton Deutsch An Expenmental Study of the Effects of Cooperation and 
Compcution upon Group Processes Human Relations 2 199-232 1949 

^’Moms L. Cogan "The Behavior of Teachers and the Productive Behavior of 
Their Pupils 1 Perception Analysis, Journal of Expenmental Education 27 811-105 
December 19 j8 
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found that the warm friendly teacher who tended to make the children 
central to classroom decisions and who used techniques that integrated 
the group uas the type o£ teacher whose behavior produced the most and 

bestt\ork , . 

An attempt to improve the learning situation by demoeratizing 
pupil attitudes and behaviors was made by Cook « As part of the expen 
ment a group management approach was employed, instead of working 
with separate individuals within the group, the whole group was used 

as the target for change kv a 

Cook assumed that group cooperation fould not *’= 
teacher who merely sat and listened nor could it tang y 
did all the talking The group must be given the 
teacher guiding its use of this power in the best ^ 

memberf Suclfa concept of the 

'democratic group leader In this ^ when oroiects were en 

group leaders and helped them to nwke oic s process could 

dangered, the teacher intervened so poup learn to 

proceed Although the aim of the stu J o 5 og gad the safe 

work together as a self when it seemed necessary 

guard of intervention and control by . _.„atized the group but it 

The study did not claim to ^ve ^-at. ed the P 
was found that the methods produced a more stable gro p 

an increased volume of soaal interaction , ^ teaching enabled 

Ray« found that the pupil djucove^ meth 

students to transfer their „ork and the use of group 

showed that group planning an of teaching m the 

decision to set goals was a highly P participatory leadership and 

area of social studies Kipnis co p ^P ^ p^rtir, 

lecture leadership in fifth and six 8” change opinions than did 

patory leadership influenced more children men g 

lecture leadership oersuade a class to shift opinion by using a 

A teacher who sets P^^ot is talking to certain students and 

‘ divide and conquer tecnniq 

the Inducement 

57 173-180 September 1958 
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Ignoring the rest — is apt to be successful, but this practice also creates 
much resistance. A study by Flanders and Ha\'uraaki 52 showed that 
when friendly authoritarian teachers used the “divide and conquer" 
method, the growing group cohesiveness released inner resistance, thus 
forcing further teacher dominance and still greater class resistance, but 
w'hen teacher and class goals were the same, teacher efforts were supported 
by the development of group pressure and the strongest influence forces 
were created. 

It has been noted that attempts to exert pressure on groups to 
change behavior after group standards have already been established have 
met w’ith decided resistance. Hartley and Hartley concluded that when 
groups were punished for maintaining their set standards, the experience 
tended to weld the group more closely together. If individuals were 
punished for behaving according to accepted group standards, it evoked 
group sympathy for the individual sustaining the punishment; this gen* 
erally satisfied the individual enough to render the punishment useless. 
Moreover, punishment of the group generally provoked enough support 
to counteract any pressure the punishment might have been designed to 
exert. 


Studies of Teacher Effectiveness 

For many yean educators have been concerned with finding the 
important determiners of teacher effectiveness in the classroom The 
broad, general areas that have been examined relate to teacher personality, 
the tasks and functions of the teacher, and the effects of teacher practices 
upon the behavior of their class groups In spite of the numerous studies 
that have been conduaed, the answers to the questions, “What constitutes 
effective teaching?” and, ‘^Vhat characteristics distinguish competent 
teachers^” have not been answered satisfactorily. 

A major research study of teacher characteristics was prepared by 
Ryans for the American Council on Education. The primary aim of 
the inquiry was to identify, analyze, and describe patterns of teadiers’ 
classroom behavior, their attitudes, viewpoints, and intellectual and 
emotional qualities Three clusters of observable teacher behavior v\ere 
(I) understanding and friendly versus egocentric, aloof, and restricted 

“tsed A Tlanders and Sulo Ha^umaU, “Group Compliance to DomInati\e 
Teacher Influence.’ Human Relations, 13 67-82. i960 

"Eugene L Hartley and Kuth E Hartley, Fundamentals of Soaal Psychology, 

Voik Alfred A Knopf, 1955 

"DaMd G Ryans. Charactensttcs of Teachers, Washington, DC.: American 
Counal on Education, i960 
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t'T businesshke versus un 

p nned, evading, and slipshod teacher behavior, and 13) imaginame 
mtilating, and enthusiastic versus dull and routine teacher behavior’ 
Ihe first two, which had most influence on children, are closely related 
to two major personality factors, extraversion-introversion and anxiety- 
Stability The contribution of this research 


IS in the knowledge of pat 


terns of behavior that relate to teacher effectiveness 

A study by Flanders « makes use of the interaction technique for 
classifying teaching behaviors He identifies two categories of teacher talk 
trig one is termed ' direct influence,’ which includes giving directions, 
justifying authority, and lecturing, and the other is termed indirect m 
fluence" and includes clarifying student ideas asking questions giving 
praise, and using student feeling constructively In the study, the inter 
action technique provided feedback to teachers and Flanders stated that 
there were significant changes m the classroom behaviors of the participat 
ing teachers during the study He believes that feedback about their 
performance does bring about changes in teacher behavior 

A study of teachers* behaviors m the classroom while they were 
teaching and of the effects of the behaviors was reported by Medley and 
Mttzel Their prime focus was on (he behavior i\ith its related effects, 
rather than on personality Their thesis is that what the teacher needs to 
know to improve his teaching and to achieve competence is what effect 
each teaching behavior has, so be can then modify his behavior to most 
efficiently achieve his purposes The in\estigators were aware that the 
same behavior does not always have the same effects Their research 
framework incorporates the setting and situation in which a behavior 
occurs and who exhibits it as related factors m the effects of behavior 

Hell and Washbume si studied teacher effectiveness to determine if 
certain clianges took place in chi/dren under the influence of teachers 
and if there was a relationship between these changes and the t>pes of 
children and teachers A child population of 55 classes of fourth fifth 
and sixth grades was used with representation of low, intermediate, and 
relatively high socioeconomic statuses From tests and observation of the 
teachers, clusters of traits were noted and three profiles, A B and C, 
were made The children w ere tested and four categories arranged 

One result of the study cited by the investigators was that children 

“Ned A FlandcTJ Using Interaction Analysis in the Insersice Training of 
Teachers Journal a/ Education 30 313-316 June 1962 . , „ ^ 

“Donald M Medley and Harold E MitteJ A ,^^320 

Study of Effective Teacher Behavior Journal of Experimental Education 

"lLs M He, I and Caele.on Weefbu™ .n Teacher 

Effectiveness The Journal of Educational Research 55 $47 351 'fay lyo. 
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Chapter 10 


Frustration 


Classroom groups, in the course of their daily interaction and as- 
sociauon, face many conditions involving frustration. Groups constantly 
seek to maintain a state o£ balance in their social interactions. To main- 
1 ^ internal balance, the group environment imposes restrictions 
and demands that require change and adaptauon. If blocking or frustra- 
tion intervenes, the group must adopt a problem-solving technique to at- 
tempt to reduce the frustration. 

In this chapter an attempt will be made to probe into some of the 
classroom group reactions to frustration. The nature of frustration is 
jammed, and situations involving reactions to frustration are explored. 
The principal concern of the discussion, however, is to develop some 
undmtanding of why groups behave as they do in some instances, and 
to thus make it possible to prevent many of these behaviors or to help 
class groups make more suitable adjusnnents. 

252 
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Nature of Frustration 


This section lias seseral dimensions— the exploration of the fmstra 
ion concept and its relationship to groups, the examination of related 
concepts and different conditions affecting frustration, the noting of the 
Irctors contributing to frustration, and the illustration of the various 
aspects of frustration, using classroom examples The means by which 
teacliers may deal with the problem of frustration in classroom groups 
IS left for another chapter 


Frustration Defined 


Frustntion is commonly defined in two wajs First, it is seen as a 
psychological state resulting from or accompanying failure to reach a 
goal or blocking of efforts to achieve a goal Second, frustration js defined 
as a drive related to or induced by such failure or blocking of goal directed 
beh'iMor 

In the first definition, an individual child, engaging in activities in 
which he ts interested and in which be is trying to succeed, meets and 
struggles with barriers or opposition The opposition may take the ^onn 
of rules, standards of behavior, the activities, desires and interests of 
others, or his own inadequate or immature abilities A condition or 
action that interferes with the desired success is known frusiratton Some 
times the desired success is avoidance, m that instance, the failure to 
avoid a situation, person, activity, or whatever, is frustrating 

Frustration occurs for groups as well as for individuals A group is 
frustrated when it has a goal, a plan of action, and enough cohesiveness 
and group morale to move toward its achievement but is blocked from 
the desired success because of a barrier or obstacle According to this view 
point, frustration for the group, as for the individual, has many causes 
These may include inadequate abilities in the group, lack of resources or 
materials, conflicting rules or standards, etc Some of the frustrations are 
relatively mild and easily overcome, while others may be so difficult that 
the group efforts to overcome them may be of little avail They vary m 
intensity The amount, duration, and intensity determine the extent of 
the tension that results 

Frustration as a drive is similar to the ' internal state idea of Broivn 
and Farber J which includes the hypothesis that frustration adds to total 


^Judson S Brown and I E Farber Emotions Conceptuahz^ « Intmening 
\'anabl«-W«b Suggestions Totvard a TTieoiy of Fiustration Psychologtccl SulMtn 
48 465-501 1951 
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dri\e or momational leiel. Frustration is believed to "stir the person 
up,” thereby adding a certain amount of drive to that which he already 
has. In some cases, frustration, as an added motivation, may be irrele- 
vant in tbat it is not related to the original motivation — that is, the moti- 
vation that initiated the sequence of behavior. 

As drives, or as additional drives, frustrations may cause a group to 
change its behavior. For example, the goal of a class may be to achieve 
high average score for the class in a subject, or it may be to put on a 
successful assembly program. Any happening or condition that frustrates 
the group may cause it to expend further effort on the same line of 
strategy'. Or, the drive toward the goal may be changed if the change 
seems most proinising for achieving the group’s objective. In other words, 
tbe drive resulting from the blocking may cause the group to persist or 
to alter or to completely revise its behavior. 


^ Maiers explanation of the frustrated person’s behavior is that it is 
without a goal.a According to him, the frustrated person’s behavior be- 
comes goal less when frustration is severe and prolonged. Task-orientation 
then disappear. Maier raises interesting hypotheses about the effect of 
the difBculty of the learning problem and persistent, rigid responses, and 
the me of gutdance at early stages to minimize fixated responses. 

Frmtrations are not necessarily "good" or "bad," although typically 
ey t^ty a a connotation. ’This is probably because failure, not get- 
mg what^er is sought, is implied in the term frustration. The bam’ets 
of th^ f -I thwarting or delaying achievement are part 

of the failure. However, analysis of "frustration," and the attendant "fail- 

hlvL-l thf' differ from the stereotypes. Although 

tiri! P™'°"g^d frustration, especially in important personal and 

th^rr “i^ 'hat have no alterna- 

u\es lor partial or complete success. 

iusiinfMu'n* experience severe or prolonged frmtration resort to ad- 
o?lhm ‘"‘'‘■"‘'“h do when they are frustrated. Jfuch 

ards for beh ■ ^ misbehavior and nonconformity to accept stand- 

mtuLi tr M group^fforts m adjust 

frustrated bv too^"^ gtoups misbehave because they are continually 

L™de^^anITnd s^rr^Lrr”' P-«ices. unrea’: 

onlv <itWrt..rxe u adjustmcnt processes may insolve 

?rastrad^T^d 7 "■= Thwarting and 

anaX ^ hostility, aggrLion, 

result from f ' *• °'her reaaions Anxiety may be expected to 
result from fuistra.ion, and tensions may be exacted to buM in the 

homi*, 63 370-333* Throryi Kcstatcmcnl and Extension," Psychologicat 
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“> feel'ng^ of frustration 

Sfanrof I Tl ^ 1 P' “ counteract stress 

■rrmm J '>‘='>=‘'''o'-aI incidents that are reported m this chapter reveal 

wg snuanon™* “ scoopt have adjusted to frustrat 


Factors Involved in Frustration 

The job of developing a better understanding of why children in 
dassroom groups behave as they do js made easier by taking a look at 
some of the factors invohed in the frustrations found in classroom groups 
Groups have needs much as indmduab have needs Some behaviors ex 
hibited by groups are the results of internal forces operating inside the 
group Other behaviors are the result of external forces exerting pressures 
on the group such as the requirements of the school the expectations or 
demands of the teacher, threats stemming from other groups and many 
others 

A group becomes frustrated when needs such as the need to com 
municaie, are blocked or the need for status is withheld or the desire to 
reach a goal is thwarted Frustrations that threaten the satisfaction of a 
group s needs are difficult to identify They involve behavior that is highly 
complex and a number of factors or elements are involved For example 
some groups tolerate frustration better than others Both the ages of the 
members and the length of time a group has been m existence affect the 
way the group will react to frustrating situations 

Sources of ci-ass croup prustoation There are several general 
sources of group frustration One source stems from conflicts occurring 
within the group If member viewpoints seem irreconcilable when choices 
are required in selecting goals and proposed fomrs of actions frustration 
usually results since the group cannot move toward goal attainment A 
second source of frustration arises from inadequacy or lack of ability to 
achieve desired goals or it may be that the goals selected by the group are 
unrealistic in terms of the groups abilities A third source of frustration 
comes from the environment which can be limiting deficient or lacking 
The frustration aroused by these vanous sources results in different 
responses m different groups For example some class groups go to pieces 
when the schedule for the day is changed unexpectedly while others 
adapt easily and smoothly to the same change Some groups become up 
set and anxious by an examination or even by the prospects of a test 
while other groups are not affected to any great degree Class groups re 
act with different behaviors to many kinds of conditions such as prospects 
of failure m competitive situations difficult and lengthy assignments 
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time limits set for completion of tasVs, inconsistent or authoritarian 
leadership practices, deprivations of \anous kinds and many other situa 
tions 

Group goals may be a source of hostility and frustration The lack 
of goals lack of means to achieve them, ambiguous, difEcult, or distant 
goals are all possible frustration points for groups In an experiment 
with groups of well adjusted boys, eleven or twehe ^ears old and of 
homogeneous backgrounds, conditions of friction were introduced ^\Tien 
the two groups had conflicting goals and only one group could achieve 
Its aims at the expense of the other, the groups became hostile toward 
each other Further, in the face of such goal conflict and intergroup 
hostility, morale and cooperate eness within each group became stronger 
Solidarity -ttithin the groups increased, but these feelings did not carry 
o\er to the groups’ relations w ith other groups ® 

Ambiguous situations and expectations are a frequent source of frns 
tration for classroom groups There may be ambiguity of the problem, 
the means, or the desired goal or achie\ement Problem behavior that 
appears irrational and difficult for teachers to control may come from 
la^ of clear undentanding by the group 

In the following incident the class understood the goal and wished 
to attain it, but the lack of contest rules left them with little or no knowl 
edge of how to proceed 


TRIP TO THE ZOO 

A contest was put on in our school system by a club of cinc leaders The 
prize for the best city cleanup plan ofTcred by a class was to be a paid tnp 
on the tram for a daj at the zoo The announcement ga^e the closing date 
and the place to turn in entries but no lutiher instructions or rules 

The sixth grade found out that the fifth grade in our school had incor 
porated in their plans some of the ideas the sixth grade intended to use 
They wa)laid some fifth graders on their waj home from school and told 
them they would beat them to a pulp if they used their (the sixth grades) 
ideas. The fifth graders stood their ground and charged that the sixth graders 
had stolen thetr ideas! A fight was aserted by the chance appearance of one 
of the teachers. 

The sixth graders then got the idea that they would send out spies to 
find out what other classes in other schools were doing By checking among 
their members they found some children who had contacts in Sunday Scliool 
and elsewhere with children from other schools They proposed m this way 
to find out what other schools were planning to submit for the contest 

* Muialci Shenf "Expcruncnls In Group Omflict Seienttfe American 1953t- 
53 November 19^6 
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KrourcouId''nDrilf •" 'r"'"' .hat die 

Foup could no. be in the contest. Interest in the project dropped and the 

=1 source of frustration are cited by teachers at many grade 
lesels. A teadlcr of high school social studies reported the following class 
reaction. ® 


IMPOSSIBLE CHOICES 


Today was the beginning of the Interest Inventory Test, a part of the 
^■ocattonal unit. The test questions were of the forced-choice variety. After 
the monitors had distributed the tests and the instructions had been reviewed, 
the class quietly and calmly went to work. 

Then it happened. The class “shoiv-oiT* remarked loudly, "These arc 
impossiblel 1 don’t like cither one! Now what do I do? I'd rather go to jail 
than docitherU" 

A sudden rash of giggles, laughing, remarks, quips, etc., broke out all 
over the room just as if an explosion had occurred. 


Boredom iWth routines, with assignments, and with lack of a normal 
amount of interest and excitement in school work and life leads to frus- 
tration. It is not always severe enough, however, to cause group problem 
behavior for the teacher. 

Tolerance or frustration by a croup. All classroom groups expe* 
rience frustrations from the earliest kindergarten and primary years 
through the oldest classes in the educational system. School routines — 
lime schedules, prescribed ways of moving from place to place, require* 
ments of quiet, and curricular expectations — are all possible sources of 
frustration. Group members leam the expectations and the associated 
behaviors. They learn and accept some rather quickly and easily, and 
these present little apparent difficulty from the standpoint of the school. 
The behavior may be interpreted as group tolerance of frustration. The 
possibility of frustration from the many common delays and interruptions 
that are part of any school day is always present, but there is growth in 
the tolerance of such frustrations. Though the curricular requirements 
pose frustrations, groups will tolerate drills, repetitions, and tasks they 
may consider dull and uninteresting. Groups also tolerate frustrations m 


difficult conceptual learning to different ^^ees and in differatjvays. 


Age and reaction to erustration. The chronological ages t 
members of the group bear some relation to the situations that frustrate 
them. With age and experience, previously frustrating condition «>me 
to be accepted. They may even become perceived as necessary. 
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quirements for promptness, neatness, and quietness, which ivith the be- 
ginning primary groups may cause group problems, later are seen by 
children as prerequisite to other things the group wishes to do or to 
achie\e They are no longer paramount in causing frustration as they 
become learned and habitual ways of behaving 

Kindergarten diildren may dislike having their play activities 
stopped by the opening school bell with the expectation that they im 
mediately assemble in a designated place, are quiet, and give attention 
to the teacher Most groups learn to respond quickly to this situation 
They may show disapproval by making remarks to children who delay 
in meeting this requirement The situation that was for a brief time a 
frustration becomes accepted They will, however, show frustration re 
actions toward delays, or toward their inability to manipulate some 
materials, throughout the kindergarten ^ear and into the primary grades 
and even later 

In groups with older members there is a change in the type of 
frustration produang situation, with a shift that corresponds to the 
values of the developmental level As academic achievement, for example, 
becomes more important, grades and grouping become potential sources 
of frustration 

At times, the whole group may react to frustration brought about 
because of an assignment or a change in teaching practice The teacher 
of the class of middle grade children in the following incident was con 
scious that his procedure caused the group reaction However, class be 
havior is not always so recognized by teachers 


A SPELLING TEST 

Usually I prepare my class for tests by telling them what will be in 
eluded suggesting that they review or by having a class review I always tell 
them vhen I will give the tesL The other day I found that I had forgotten 
to announce the spelling examination that was due, but deeded to go 
ahead and give them the hundredword test without warning As I was 
pronounang the words I nouced that about half of the class members were 
not writing any of the words that 1 was pronouncing They had given up 
and were just sitting The examination was just a waste of ume 

A child with learning diRiculues may become frustrated when he 
tries to cope with his inability to understand AVhen the whole class 
IS compose o ildren who have learning problems, the situation, of 
course, u multiplied To be handed an assignment which is too difficult 
and then be told to work u out without teacher help is highly frustrating 
A class group ma> react m differing ways to this siluauon A large num 
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_bcr may act tiendicd as if they did not care They may spend the period 

selonin "‘0}’ o-^y react to this frustration by de 

s eloping other behauor disorders as did the class in the next example 
It may be noted that the junior high school teacher m this case may 
also have been frustrated His attitude louard the group was one that is 
%cry apt to create a hostile group reaction 


A RESENTED ASSIGNMENT 

I made an assignment to my sloiv seventh grade math class The assign 
ment i^as a page of thought problems that the students had to be able to 
read m order to do the problems The reading wasn t too difficult if the 
youngsters put their minds to it 

Afier about three minutes the whole class tvas up at my desk wanting 
to know how to work the fint problem When I told them to sit down and 
figure It out they SN ere very unhappy 

Fue minutes later the class rvas a madhouse Children began to act up 
and pester their neighbors some became imiated and some sullen The 
class as a whole was upset and irritated and showed their resentment toward 
the assignment by acting as jf the whole situation viias entirely my fault. 


It appears in this incident that the teacher was m fact a major 
source of the difficulty Although groups need to develop independence 
had the teacher helped the group with the first problem then asked 
them to try the second one with assurances that after they had tried 
they would receive needed help undoubtedly the situation would not 
have occurred The group tn this case did appear to want to work on 
the assignment Groups that develop a don t care attitude when frus 
trated by di&cuJt assignments are much harder to handle than ones that 
desire to work 


A class of an earlier age might be more apt to react to this situation 
with playful disorder or the members might reieal their hostile feelings 
by shifting the blame for their inabilities and the teacher s inadequacy 
to some class member They might became apathetic and quiet Older 
groups in general seem better able to tolerate some factors than do 
younger groups However the nnpleasant or uncomfortable feelings that 
accompany frustration should not be construed to be lessened as groups 
show more tolerance of frustration m certain ways The unpleasant qua! 
Ities that accompany frustration may not only persist but they may be 
come more intense with increasing age consistent sv.th development in 
other emotional areas Changes in the types of frustration in control and 
in evident tolerance accompany general development 
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The age of the group as a group, in contrast to the age of the mem 
bers of the group, relates to the tolerance of frustration A class group 
ivith a history and continuity as a group may face frustration upsets and 
feelings with less disturbance because they have de\ eloped cohesiveness 
and norms and are able to communicate supportive feelings for one an 
other 

Decrze of frustration Frustration varies in degree as well as in 
type Groups of different ages react according to different perceptions of 
the degree of frustration IVhen a teacher makes an evaluative statement 
such as, 'We can’t put these papers up on our bulletin board They just 
wont dol etc.,” younger groups may question, complain, and chatter 
Older groups, faced with the same critiasm, would probably respond 
much less, because they v%ould probably see the degree of frustration as 
less important 'When on the morning that they expected to go on their 
planned field tnp they were informed that the trip nas canceled, the 
same older group would probably see the degree of frustration as some 
what greater than that involved m the bulletin board situation 

A study of frustration m boys ages seven to thirteen, in a summer 
camp, was made by Pepitone and Kleiner^ A finding of the study was 
that while a reduction in frustration does not produce an increase in 
cohesiveness, there was evidence that strong frustration produced a with 
drawal symptom In this study the withdrawal consisted of reduced inter 
team competition and increased intrateam cooperation The degree of 
frustration then, produced differential results m the groups of boys 
Sequential reactions to frustration Classes have a repertoire of 
possible or potential responses that may be called forth m frustration 
upsets A behavior that has reduced frustration for the group is likely to 
appear when next the group is frustrated in the same or similar vv-ay 
^Vhen the response does not succeed in reduang the frustration, it is 
weakened and another potential response appears Sometimes an initial 
reaction to frustration materially reduces the intensity of the unpleasant 
feeling and the drive In that case the subsequent behaviors, even when 
sevcml behaviors occur sequentially, are relatively unimportant 

The class in Figure 5, from its fund of incipient and possible re 
sponses, tried first to meet the frustration by persisting and vsorking 
harder When that v\a5 ineffective, the response v\eakened and dropped 
out Next, polite and compliant behavior v\as attempted When it failed 
to rcsoUe the frustration, it, like “A,” v\eakened and was discarded by the 
group Next, C, a type of sullen and resentful behav lor appeared The 

* VUxrrt repttonc and Robert Kleiner, “The Eflects ol Threat and Fruitraiion 
on Croup Cohcsucnca ~ The Journal of Abnormal and Soaal Ptyeholon W 192-199 
March 19.>7 ^ ^ 
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^^8' TIjc tippcarance and disappearance of group responses to frustration. 
Sequence shows dominant behavior A, that is, persistent behavior hy the 
group and the discarding of that behavior (arrow shows the decline of the 
behavior), and, from possible responses, the next one selected by the group 
is fl, pohtc, compliant behavior. Item C is stiU another, or mcipient, behavior. 


^V'hat appears to be inexplicable behavior can become more intelli- 
gible to toacliers as they see that when group members behave in certain 
rvaj’s they are satisfying their need to reduce the tension associated mtb 
frustration. 

A sequence of group reactions to a frustrating situation ivas reported 
by a fifth grade teacher. 


PERFORMANCE ON THE BLACKTOP 

On one of the \ery hot days of the year our entire school was to be 
treated to a prevfetv. Some of the acton in a ahoiv that was to be presented 
on the following day were to give a short performance on the playground 
The children were to stand on the hot biaefctop to see and hear the actors 
My class iras one of the first out on the playground Because of the vait 
for other classes, a breakdown in the sound equipment, and a general delay, 
the five minutes we had expected to be out there became t«enty. All the 
children complained loudly: many sat down to wait; some girls put handler 
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chiefs on the tops of their heads, others especially boys moved about and 
got into little slwirmishes ivith one another The ^\hole class didn't react in 
the same \v'ay, but small groups clustered and groups reacted in a number 
of inappropriate ways 

The group that reacts tvith a series of behaviors is showing an active, 
flexible approach It indicates that they are dealing with their problem 
and are tvorking tov.ard its resolution or toward a goal They are seeking 
suitable or adaptive behavior for the particular situation The fact that 
the) discard one behavior and move to another means that they are 
evaluating the fitness of one and deciding against it 


Group Reaction to Frustration 

Frustration of a group, whatever its form, intensity, or duration, 
leads to efforts to reduce the frustration This action to reduce frustration 
IS typical whether the frustration is viewed as either the internal — an 
emotional feeling of unpleasantness, or the external— environmental 
blocking by some thing or person 

Frustration in a group is difficult to predict or to assign causation 
The relation of the precipitating situation (causation) to the group cf 
fects IS even more complex There is often no apparent relationship be 
tween cause and behavior Espeaally are hostile acts sometimes indirectly 
and obliquely linked Some expressions of hostility are not recognized 
assuchbutaresiraply viewedas strange orpuzzling 

Actually there is a wide vanety of ways in which hostility may be 
expressed by a group Groups not only shovs many types or kinds of be 
havior m reaction to frustration, but show as v\ell differences in strengths, 
immediacies and durations of their reactions To escape from, or adjust 
to frustration, group members may react VMth passivity, becoming quiet, 
and nonresponsive They may become apathetic and disinterested The) 
ma) withdraw either physically or psychologically, or both They may 
regress and revert to more immature ways of behaving They may per 
severe toward the original means and ends, working harder, pulling 
forth more prolonged or more intensified effort They may become de 
pendent and ask for help They may persist blindly or rigidly in an un 
productive vein or with mahdaptive behavior They may become hostile 
and attack directly what they believe to be the cause of the frustration 
T licy may reject, change, or deny the task- They may become disorgan 
izcd disoriented, or disintegrated (that is, the group may “go all to 
pieces ) Tlierc are other possible group responses or adjustments to 
frustration 
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Hostile, Aggressive Reactions 

Consideration wili be given, in this section, to active forms of hostil- 
ity. Titey are the reactions of groups that are most readily identified as 
being hostile. Active forms of hostility are nsually considered to include 
direct verbal e-tpresslons of feelings of anger, resentment, or disapproval, 
or physical e.vpressions, such as rebellion, noting, or sabotage. 

A hostile reaction in response to frustration lakes many forms, as 
it has many, and not ahvays apparent, causes, be 

reeled toward the person or situation arousing The mis- 

misplaccd in the person or thing toward whic • 

placed action puzzles teachers and they caused by 

Active forms of bostilily often are time. Often when 

an accumulation of reactL, Some classes, like indi- 

have their own typical hostile responses. permit more display of 

Some situations appear to tne p p turn 

hostility than others. In dass member) upon the 

disapproval of an J ^ not have recognized that the 

teacher. The poup , „as merely transmitting a message. 

teacher did not make the deasion ' ^ knowing that 

As the responsible person svas the class directed its 

the authority of "the office" could not be 
hostility toward the teacher. 

the message 

There was a comple.e i^'„Sp“n ^ Sl^The poup 

^^rcIndV:;%ndLmanap^»"^ 

:Hr"' id r M " 

.euse^rfughr Selhlle inwrehaup-hegau m 
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of the teacher’s actions The reaction seemed completely spon 

taneous 

The behavior was mated by an unjust accusation against A1 and his 
subsequent suspension from school The class proclaimed the boys innocence 
and subsequent im estigation proved that it was a case of mistaken identity 
on the part of the administration 


It has been obsen,ed in several studies that social support among 
subjects has fostered aggression against frustrating experiences For ex 
ample, Wright,^ in a study of the influence of frustration upon the soaal 
re ations of young children, found a significant increase in the cohesive 
ness of groups under the influence of frustration The amount of time 
the group spent m cooperative behavior increased significantly, and the 
timypent in conflict behavior was correspondingly decreased In other 
wor ^ group IS frustrated by a teacher or someone in authority, and 
members of a group see others as supporting, the group will release its 
aggression more openly and directly 

factOT Aat may have been operative m the spread of direct 
a^ession toward the teacher in the above example was lach of fear of 
I " of ■ safety in numbers The 

desired annr^ Th t supported by the rest, who may have 

Netvcomhe?“‘‘f •’'’’“''■O'-. Festmger, Pepitone, and 

md^dti Lr phenomenon that ^ fueled de 

release m m-m observed that at times indniduals seemed to obtain 

as if tliev \ p ^od inhibited, individuals acted 

Ine X and u 6^°“P I" =>" "> ^eter- 

found tliat the " ^ behavior occurred, the investigators 

smifwllrein irn’’ ‘hey called de tndtv.duatton fas a 

viduals When this attention to other individuals as indi 

not he.„l^.n"lM “"f ‘he ".embers fell that they were 

process there was a”'' d ^ others The theory was advanced that in the 
felt cloaked m a kind ofano ‘'““‘""‘s consequently, members 

cord with the groun an md Filing release, hidden, and in ac 

individual he vfuld^lmtcxh.bn 

cliool rules and regulations are factors in causing hostile behavior 

* ^ uk \I \\ nchl TTv T n 

SounsChiM,cn"cirars«„„'a „„'”" Fniitrauon on the Social Relations of 
•Leon Feitinser December IWS 

of Dc indiMduatton in a Croun^ Theodore Ne>»comb Some Consequences 

3S9 June 19j2 ^ Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology 47 382- 
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other s..ua.?on; ’ ^ totti ho«,I„.« over to 

rul«1r“ ?" ’•“ooon to lunch 

v5 CTcatetl a subsequent group behavior problem 


NOON RULES 

Much group resentment has deieloped tosrard school ,n genera! because 
ur noon meal program It the children don t sit quietly at the tables and 
control themsches rclaliiely Hell they are Icpt silting at the tables unol 
Or c%cn 12 55 When this occurs the group comes into the classroom 
'cry imtatcd and complaining about everything that has happened on the 
scliool grounds The group often is more quarrelsome and less uillmg to co- 
operate m group aclnities on these da>s 

Less common school rules may be disruptive and cause hostile feelings 
hnd behavior, as in the follotung example 


DOCS NOT ADMnTED 


In the school in here I teach, if any animal follows a child to school or 
it any animal is on the school grounds for any reason the Humane Soaety 
is called and theantmal is put in the pound (Three dollars tote^ne^e^t)The 
principal is not a tyrant. This seems to be a long established policy of the 
district Of course the custodians must follow orders and so must the teachers 
An explanation to the children about the rule does not make the situation 
less acute svhen someone s pet toHows him to school When this happens 
the group becomes resentful toward the principal and the teacher The 
osvner breaks into tears and this stops all work in the classroom The whole 
thing must be explained again 

It does no good to critiare the administrative policy A pleading note 
to the principal does no good IVhen an animal comes on the school ground 
It IS sent to the animal shelter The behavior m the group is total upset and 
disruption The only solution is to take the child home and explain again 
to the parents The most saasfying solution is to take the child to the 
pound pay the money to retneve the animal and the problem in the room 
dies dosvn until the next time. The teacher is then the hero the principal is 


the ogre and the Humane Society is ternblel 
A common finding has been that groups whose hosubnes have been 
roused direct more aggtesston tmvard the ongmators of 
,ho are lower in status than toward those who are higher Thibaut 


' lohn Tii.taal An Espomenlal Study of die Coheuveoess of l)u*T,nnlevnl 
roups Human RetaUons 5 251 278 1950 
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reported that louer status groups felt free to mahe aggressive comments 
to higher status groups until it became clear they ivere destined to remain 
low in status In collaboration ivith Riecken, Thibaut ® also demonstrated 
that aggressive remarks were readily made toivard a provoker of hostility 
who uas low in status but less readily made when the provoker was a 
higher status person 

When direct a\ enues of releasing hostility are lacking, and when the 
status of authority figures is considerable, the group may displace its 
hostility In the folloiving the class turned its feelings against its oivn 
product — the finished tvriting papers 

IVRECKED tVRITINC 

This incident occurred in my fourth grade class The class members had 
just completed some ivTiung exerases that we had been practicing for several 
days The imting supervisor ivas coming to our classroom in the next few 
minutes to judge the children on these particular exerases for wTiting awards 
After the papers tv ere completed they were placed to the right on the desks 
to be picked up by the monitors It was a ivindy day and cold One of the 
boys isent to the windows and began to open them Papers began to fly all 
over the room Children began running all over the place scrambling and 
grabbing for papers — any papers not just their own There was screaming and 
laughter By tlie time the papers were finally gathered together most of 
them were crumpled, dirty and ink smeared 

Quite likely, the teacher, under pressure to get the writing papers 
ready for the supervisor, had put intensive pressure on the group m 
some way The class did not react directly against the teacher, but instead 
the wTiting papers ere the target Direct expressions of hostility toward 
the teacher would probably have placed the group in serious trouble 
If they had talked back,' the class members might have been punished 
Also since reaction against the teacher is considered very undesirable 
behavior, the members of the class could feel less guilty by reacting in 
the way they did Nevertheless, the act was more or less a direct attack 
upon the teacher, since the supervisor would not see examples of neat 
wTiiing papers The fact that the group members laughed and took no 
care m gathering the papers indicated the defiance they undoubtedly 
felt A class that had been praised and applauded for the writing efforts, 
and that felt pride in the group performance, would have been upset if 
the work became damaged 

•John ThiUsui and Henry Kiecken •‘Aulhonunanism Status and the Com 
mumcaiion cl Aggression I/uman Jletalions 8 95-120 1955 
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Passivity, Apathy, or Withdrawal 


Pass.vuy .s one re-.ct.on that groups show to ^ 

oE frustratton The apathet.c. qu.e, ^“P7*%*nh,n Lears to 
what happens” react.ons 

casual classroom obscr\crs Teachers response 

and report the more s.gorous and Ment'to a 

rs less noted unless a ^u""dvcsiLst ,o.ls 

tcadicr who is working to\sard cu meanines It may be the 

T„. 

Some forms ot host.ltty seem “ P m.ure someone is fairly 
rect expressions, for the intent ^fien involve not doing 

obvious They may appear passive conscious defiance Even 

something, jet they are aets “ J^^vior on the part of the group 
apathetic, disinterested, or of hostility Complet 

may sometimes be a deliberate ‘'f “ ‘ „hen a teacher is trying 

apathj and lack of interest shovvn by a poj „ 

in every way to arouse interest and get h 

the teacher's morale habitually react to thwarting by venting 

Some class groups seem ^ ,o habitually react by wdh 
their hostility directly O'*'" f J^^ance Some Sr°“P* 
drawing or by showing P« ^^^g^yed that when therefore they 

m their react.ons It g me situation as futil J j,„y,hty 

or withdrawn they are ^“P The groups and 

waste no energy »"•■»*<;>= P'”;’ feel that something may g 
does emerge it is w en ^ 

"'"Lhm we call " 

frustration It can be ^ , school garden A 

rredtLL-dTnth.™- 

stroowu ON THE jutmim C«I 


menfAtltd 
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reported that looser status groups felt free to make aggressive comments 
to higher status groups until it became clear they were destined to remain 
lorv in status In collaboration with Riecken, Thibaut ® also demonstrated 
that aggressue remarks were readily made toward a provoker of hostility 
who was low in status but less readily made when the provoker was a 
higher status person 

^Vhen direct avenues of releasing hostility are lacking, and when the 
status of authority figures is considerable, the group may displace its 
hostility In the following, the class turned its feelings against its own 
product — the finished vmting papers 


WRECKED WRITINC 

This inadent occurred m my fourth grade class The class members had 
just completed some vmting exerases that we had been practiang for several 
days The siTiang supemsor iias coming to our classroom in the next few 
minutra to judge the children on these particular exerases for writing awards 
AftCT the papers were completed they were placed to the right on the desks 
to be picked up by the monitors It was a windy day and cold One of the 
boys w ent to the windows and began to open them Papers began to Hy all 
1 °°'^ Children began running all oser the place scrambling and 
P papers any papers not just their owm There was screaming and 
laughter By the ume the papets were finaUy gathered together, most of 
them were crumpled dirty and mk smeared 

Quite likely, the teacher, under pressure to get the writing papers 
tea y or t e supervisor, had put intensive pressure on the group m 
some way The class did not react directly against the teacher, but instead 
, ^ papers were the target Direct expressions of hostility toward 

rr!!, ? probably have placed the group in serious trouble. 

AUr«^^ ^ back, the class members might have been punished 

hflnv against the teacher is considered very undesirable 

^he by in 

UDon ihp ^ 1.^ Nevertheless, the act was more or less a direct attack 
vmtiniT supervisor would not see examples of neat 

care in L!hm the group members laughed and took no 

fclL A c£s thsTh 'at indicated the defiance they undoubtedly 

and that felt o a ^ P’^tsed and applauded for the WTittng efforts. 

“k htrd™"a;td -p- 

Bunication of Ar'ereaiiOT'" “Authoniananiirn Statu*, and the Com 

isoicwon Human Relations 8 9»-120 19 j 5 
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Passivity, Apathy, or Withdrawal 

Pass.Mty is one rcact.on that groups shosr to 
of frustratton The apatheuc, qutet. noresponse, ^ 
uhat happens" react.ons are probably more ^ 

casual chssroom obsersers Tcaclters and others, no 
and report the more s.gorous and obs.ous HlemC a 

is less';oted unless a "““rr^^/rothe^ducat.^^^ 
teacher stho is uorhtng toward cutricu it may be the 

The reaetton of apathy may hare ^ Jhcl. of 

group's expresston of host.hty, emb^"’ 

understanding of what IS required or tow m actuality, di 

Some forms of hostility seem P someone is fairly 

rect expressions, for the intent to d imolve not doing 

obiious'^ They may appear pass.se hemum^^eyoto 

something, )Ct they are acts i,-hTvior on the part of the group 

apathetic, disinterested, or form of hostility Complete 

may sometimes be a ^ „ „hen a teacher is trying 

apathy and lack of interest sho y ^ ,s very damaging 

in esery way to arouse interest ana g 

the teacher's morale w-h.iuallv react to thwarting by venting 

Some class groups seem to habitually react by with 

their hostility directly Other 8^°“P gome groups may 

drawing or by showing ^ , hat when groups become passive 

in their macons It has b-" as futile and tber^^- 'bey 

or withdrawn they are accep ‘ S groups wait, and w e 

waste no energy on hostile behavior be gained y 

does emerge it is when the groups lee 

their efforts . „„ take several forms “ ^ as 

What we call P=>“‘''‘T'afa"va7o£ resisting nr defiung something 
frustration It can be , j crhool garden A 
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and frustrated themselves Dealing with passive hostilities requires much 
skill and most teachers ha\e not had training in this area Consequently, 
the difficulties of coping with this behavior cause teachers to become 
very discouraged 

Another, often unrecognized type of group reaction to frustration 
may be observed in a few classrooms, although it is never reported by 
teachers themselves This is a type of dependency or regression that de 
velops under the impact of highly authoritarian teachers vsho disguise 
their autocratic tendencies and who appear sympathetic and considerate 
of individuals in the group The group desires approval of this kind of 
teaclier, )et there is an unconsaous fear underlying the teacher-group 
relationship Under the impact of this fear, the children become highly 
dependent upon the teacher and constantly seek her approval Often 
vvathdrawal is observed since the possibility of falling short of the teach 
er s expectations creates anxiety To escape, the group withdraws from 
difficult situations Groups that sense peril often withdraw in a united 
fashion to escape ovens helming demands 

The list of vva)s groups react to frustration is extensive Some groups 
shoiv consistency, others may alternate among several types of reaction 
Some class groups will react with apathy and listlessness in the classroom 
but on the playground will show direct, and often intense, hostility In 
the classroom some groups may show consistency when certain situations 
arise, vshereas their reactions to other situations will vary or alternate 
among a number of reactions 


Imitative or Contagious Behavior 

Iraitatne behaMor is one possible reaction to frustration Contagious 
or imitatiie behasior is described by many teachers tn reporting behavior 
incidents that occur in their classrooms They describe behavior in which 
he class members as a group jump up and rush to the windows or all 

w a"”"' O'- 0“ begin to talk at the same 

time although no one had been talking previously 

oersnm' arl''" ‘'’J’ “ Stoup IS seen when one person or a few 

behas Tor dia? t w' “ by the rest of the group The 

respect It mav ^ ^ ^ instigator is usually appropriate in some 

or Cthe d«ued?T“f ■'""■ed.ate focus of the imtatton 

some other waj Sorcumes'iua^ron^t''’'' the group or m 
^ r •'■“mes its appropriateness may be onlv in its release 

isr r" “"s r: 

. 1 . ...01 .1™ ..a ”■» 
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°'f ’’)' ™ initiator may s„cep 
rapidl) ihrough the group, but not all mutative behavior has a^person 
or subgroup _as an instigator or initiator The total group may act simul 
laneousiy, mi;, „„ (,n,p communication o£ intentions or for appraisal 
Of bow to respond In response to some sudden loud uojse or other fear 
produang stimulus, the entire class may ‘freeze and become quiet— 
not spcakiriQ and not mo\ ing 

A senes of studies by Polansky. Lippitt, and Redl^ and Lippitt 
Polansky, Rcdl. and Rosen dealt with the phenomenon they labeled 
contagion ' A purpose of their research was to determine the character 
istres of successful initiators and recipients of contagion and some of the 
conditions under which contagion occurs The studies were made in 
summer camps for clesen to fifteen ) ear-olds The typical initiator of 
contagion s\as found to be a child who is viewed by others in the group 
as ha\ing high power over his peers and who apparently has sufficient 
security (gamed from a correct perception of his own power position) to 
act spontaneously In addition he is ecologically and socially in a position 
to communicate with the group and is able and willing to relate himself 
to the group An experiment performed m one of the camps suggests 
further than in a situation of stress where the members of a group have 
a common need or mood, the most impuUne person — the one who first 
reacts in a manner representative of the shared feeling— is most likely 
to e\ol.e a chain of contagion Under these conditions power position 
m the group is of little importance and impulsivity becomes the crucial 
factor Recipients of contagion (that is those from w’hom behavior sum 
lar to that of the initiator is evoked) are characterized by many of the 
same properties as are initiators 

The power of a well liked and respected child m the class was related 
by a teacher 


GARY KNOWS 

From time to ume since the beginiiing of school m the fall ive have had 
both disaster drills and fire drills. This is a fifth grade class and they have 

been having these for years now ,, 1,11 

The fire drill signal is a senes of short rings on the school bell The 

disastersignalisacontinuousringonthesaraebell 

The procedure m a fire drill is for the students to immediately file out 
the door and away from the budding 

‘"“?ESdTpp« N»S,nPote*y rnttRrfI „d S.dn.y Ro.en Tb.Dyna».<3 
f Power Human Belations 5 37-64 1952 
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The procedure m a disaster dnll is for each student to duck under his 
desk and coser his face They remain m this position unul the 'all dear” 
IS sounded. Then immediately after the all dear sounds, v-e ha\e a fire drill 
No one is alerted in advance of any of these dnlis, the fire department 
simply walks m and rings the bell Then they check and ume the procedure 
This had gone mthout a hitch on prerious practices, eien though there 
IS a complicating factor There are two bells that nng dunng the day that 
are set to nng one second longer than others that nng dunng the day 
Early in the year, eadi time one of these two bells would nng we would all 
pause, ready to 'duck and coier” Finally, we became acquainted wath the 
times that these hells rang and ignored them 

On this particular day, the hremen happened to call a disaster about 
the time that we were used to the long bell A boy who is generally very 
calm and much respected in the class said in an exated soice, 'That’s the 
dtjMfer belli Instead of ducking under his desk, he started for the door 
Immediately, e\en though he had said “disaster,” eserjone got up and 
started to file out after him for a fire dnll 

Il’hen about a third of the class had filed out, I stopped them and they 
came back m to observe a disaster dnll 

In talking it o^e^ afterward they said, “Well, we thought Gary would 
know what be was doing! * 

“Good' behavior is as contagious as disruptne behavior Undoubt 
edly the frequent instances of constructive and soaally desirable behavior 
that sweep through a class or school in the manner of imitative behavior 
receive less teacher attention than the more troublesome kinds The 
enthusiastic attack on keeping the school premises neat or the rallying 
of the whole school to support the team or a local charitable drive are 
examples of situations that have at times called forth widely imitated 
action from group members The classroom, too, has examples of con 
tagious behavior m canning out cumcolar goals 

Evastve, Indirect, or Escaping Reactions 

Many times a class group expresses active hostility, not by direct 
group reaaions but by strong approval of a fewr individuals in the class 
who do express the hosuhly the whole group feels These members act 
in a wa) that helps to relieve the frustration that might otherwise build 
up m the group and interfere with its general effectiveness Because in 
dtviduals express the group's hostility, teachers believe that these mdi 
viduals arc behavior problems and do not recognize that the source of 
difficulty lies in the group Many teachers have had expenenre with class 
groups that approved and applauded individuals for misbehavior. WTicn 
for some reason these individuals were removed from the group, the 
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QuictTs '!■' "Ot changed; it was not peaceful and 

P aces and the same or similar situations continued, 
tilitv a '“P®™"' f"*' “achers to identity group hos- 

exnJes “ '=>'“■ ’'Vh™ a class group uses a class down to 

express ns hostility indirealy. it is not easy for a teacher to determine if 
uic problem lies in the group or wholly in the individual. If a child has 
“ peat desire for attention and acclaim, somewhat satisBed by acting as 
a clown, the problem is more or less an individual one, though the group 
does play a part. If the class group uses a dosvn to undermine the teacher, 
or to escape from pressure or boredom, or to svorh off resentment, the 
problem is mainly a group problem. Usually, if a child cloums to gain 
attention for iiimsclf, the group may respond when a diversion is needed, 
but at other times it tvill show iiritalion because the clowning is disrup- 
tive. The wit who expresses the group’s hostility by his behavior is always 
highly applauded and approved whether his remarks are funny or not. 
He is the evasive means by svhich a group expresses its resentful and ag- 
grcssis'c feelings. 


THE CLASS CLOWN 


This particular class laughs at everything Tom says or does. Sometimes 
he is lunny, but mostly he is not. He usually begins his act about the u'me 
I am ready to assign a lesson. Just recently the following inddent took 
place. I had made an assignment and then asked if everjone understood. At 
that point Tom said, “AH clear, sirt Men! Charge!’' He then picked up a 
pencil svith an exaggerated motion and pretended to write very fast. The 
ivhole class rolled in the aisles laughing. They pounded their desks and 
some shrieked. 

Jt does not do much good to remove him. Some one else will do the 
same thing and the class acts even svorse. 


Laughing unduly at Tom’s or some other person’s behavior tvas the 
method this class used to release aggression. A class does not necessarily 
use the same response, as this one did, if the clown is removed. It might 
develop some other means of reacting to frustration. Whatever the cause 
of the hostile reaction exhibited by this class, it seems that the behavior 
was more satisfying than cooperative behavior. 

To distinguish between the class down, who serves the group as a 
release for its frustration, and a child who cloisns to gain attention for 
himself, the following iliustratlon is given. The boy in this sample ap- 
peared to want attention, or perhaps he wished to hide his 
playing ball. Whatever the cause for his actions, jt seems apparent he was 
not being used by the group to express hosu'Iity indirectly. 
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the njNNY BATTER 

5% togs t" ge?*e dasrThro'r' TT 

.oSseabou.ree™nm«foCr “ “^he has 

imitating professional players Attc^'tolf '“I'* ®°“ “““ 

and falls dou-n. which ticUes i ^ he sivmgs and misses 

«eryUi.„,.,P„,„„.:f, -eniendons^ After a few remarls 

he takes up u^e imtaled because 

himforasLrtpen^rndt^l" Lra^““P>^-. “ ™ 

ps)chology Perhaps^t'rom'*'^ prohlems rooted in individual 

hemg me, he mX ' mh =* "^eds isere 

continue to attempt to gam annla ^ ™ j o'her hand, he might 

wth little success It could bXara rl"'^ hy downing, meeting 

for reacting to frustration does .o I indirect method 

I'ho has a tendency m act the 11 ^ 

child acts as a stand m to satisfv the^^ ’? removed lor a time, another 
noimal role Should a frustrate /^i ^ although it is not his 

findmmeotherwaytorehevepressurl ® “embers 

The rebel. *ITie h 

instead of seeking approval purpose as the down but 

openly He behaves in a wav movi l.^ii"""’' “ aggressive and rebels 

to act, but instead of being shocke,f“!^''"J" ®^°“P not dare 

and approves A happy, ^ntmt? “ S^^'-P glands 

rebels behavior OnlVa disconlenX" u """ "^ug’X disapprove of a 
encourage him *""‘e'^' frusu-ated group will 

iral"® ** v“'"’ problems By 

against a teacher E^°“P approval of a rebel’s hostile actions 
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TIIE nov \MIO KICKED TIIE TEAQIER 

^Vord p.««l l.kc ,>.Idnrc «I.cn . boy (m another ^ ^ 

tcadicr on lundi bcndi dut) Mr Samuels (Mr Sam t 
him and ssho is certainly not disliked) was ma ^ 
missal bell ^^hen the boj left hi, seat ^ ,,er to 

boy stood still hands on hips defying h , . j Vtrked himl II took 
the' boy intending to talk to him the m at le oclock 

some time to get this story from my ,, remarks sv ere voiced such 

ctrated nnd ch.cd In d.e nproar - ■ brt bach and 

as Boy that tool, a lot or guH . ® „ Bie rule about leaving seats 

Tliat rule IS a dumb one anyhoul (rclcrnng 

at lundi lime) over the lunch bench rules, 

Tins class had ollen expressed Thu day however 

but usually after a feu eritiasras they h ^^„„„„ed to exchange admix 

the group remained too exated lyded the leacher 

ing remarks concerning the courag 

Wlicn group reaction is jOTimcn' 1' 

jsually some underlying the source of group ^ 

instanL, that the lunch bench ™ disapproved and ™ 

smcc physical expression of “ ^^up%vouId "ot opplaud sui 

Forbidden in the school tad been relieved by the py^ 

behat .or unless a deep seated boy received ^ 

actotvtolence ^Vhu.eve^ the pun.^men^ b „.ng 

he act probably seeme ro ed hom 


‘Tfcr the approval he mce.ved trom lo. r ^ 

DefiantCbedtenlbehaviorwaj^^^^^^^ 

:count The teacher sv ^ behavior pro j unaware that 

le group Itself had som p 


tredie 

lly a problem 

aggrJ- rw? tae "X -o 

sullen and sympathy® ., a good ‘ „ p„d.e raised his hand. 

rac.r.yr^Errro;"r-^ 

I said NoFrenie 
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his scat and went to the display ledge under the wmdoivs ivhere there uas a 
bouquet o£ daisies arranged He yanked the flouers out of the vase looked 
right at me scowling and drank the water m the vasel The class exploded 
with laughter They think Fredie is a card and never seem to believe he is 
out of line 


The class reaction to Fredie seemed to indicate a secret willingness 
by the group to challenge and defy the teacher There was a kind of 
sadistic humor in the situation, since Fredie maneuvered the teacher into 
giiing an expected refusal and then defied her with a surprise action 
laughter was probably given as approval of Fredie 
rather than as a response to the humor m the situation 

Only a disturbed, upset class develops norms for behavior that are 

fci? of ‘he teacher The next inadent, for example, 

snows a class that reacts to support the teacher ^ 


rebel IVITH PAINT 

necessary to speak to Charles 
Wt« TA pushed dangerously close to the edee of his desk. 

coiere?“i'p°n7,S;r “P ™ ‘hickly 

he yelled a feiv choice unpnntablc ,10“^" 

laughed sbghtirbtTtheu'fS embarrassed A few boys 

glance at the mesranrreo K *.ldreu took one 

same time several children got upTrorm 

began to clean the floor and nail Th seats and without any direction 
approval was very evident ignored Charles completely Dit- 
to a suggestion with some outbuRc responds 

same time they always seem to trv , a ‘Piires his behavior but at the 

17 nd make up for his actions in some way 

If thcc™riTcoteuc^nd^!.”h*^ disturbed children 

when a number of persons mustT ’h' normal conflicts that arise 

they are able to maU the nccessa'i^*^ together for long periods of time, 
they are frustrated most of the tiiZ 

tn.ght sene as an outlet for the *:'>“”°r such as Charles exhibited 
beappro\cd groups feelings and his behavior might 

The scArEcoAT A Ke>r 

tion and anxict\ will X suppressed class suffering from frustra 

of 1 member The scancpoir"^^ 'splace hostility by making a scapegoat 
able person, receives th?™’ "“7 “ "“>• “r vulner 

concentrated projections of group blame The 
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scapegoy IS not always a d.shled or rejected individual He may be picked 
bccaure ii= IS .he most likely target at a moment when the group rtin/er' 

was the°i,?el“ ™ *e scapegoat because she 

was the likely person for the group to blame The immediate cause of 

frustration was the classs being deprived of its bail The underlying 
cause was the rule that seemed to be inHexifale and did not take intention 
into account Since the group was upset and the class did not feel ade 
quale to challenge the rule, all the feelings of resentment were directed 
toward Sue 


THE DIAME 

A rule was made recentiy m out school which said that any ball tided 
jnto the street uould be confiscated If a member of one class ticked a ball 
of another class into the street the class of the person who violated the 
rule would lose us ball 

Right after the rule was issued a ball from another class came rolling 
totvard Sue She intended to tick tc back where it belonged but it slipped 
off her toe and went flymg over the fence Sue was crushed as her intentions 
were only the best 

^Vhen v,e came m from the playground the group was exceedingly loud 
in Its denunciat on of Sue Little svort tvas accompl shed the rest of the 
day There svere many threats muttered by some pupils who said they would 
get her after scliool 

A scapegoat is one who bears the blarae for the failures misfortunes 
and weaknesses of others The group member who is different from 
the group and set apart in the social relations of the whole or of a sub 
group may draw the concentrated attention of the class The child tvith 
unusual interests or a lack of physical skills for examples may be made a 
scapegoat 

When the scapegoating practices are extremely severe it must be 
assumed that the internal tension in the group is very strong The report 
of the next incident provides no clues why the group behaved so cruelly 
toward one of its members but it appears quite evident that the group 
not the girl was in need of psychological help 


THE UNTOUCHABLE 

A grl named Lela m our snub grade is mated as an culeast The 
behavior of the group toward her atarted pnor to my rating 
The daaa ronaiders her un.oudiable If a peraon accidently rub or ha 
agamat her ,t becomes .he came for umoediate scrubbing and ivaihing 
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she uses the penal sharpener someone stashes off the handle The memhers 
of the class frequently interrupt some stori period and ask to go stash if 
something is passed such as a hook, sthich she might hate handled 

It IS alttays done quietly but if anyone is refused permission it creates 
an uproar 

Lela IS not aitractne and she is taller than the rest. She also seems to 
to get attention and perhaps the group feehng is caused by this For 
i\hate\er reasons it causes a good deal of class disruption and talking to 
the group about the unkmdness shm^m to Lela does no good. 


A group may dislike attenUon-getting behavior and reject a member 
for this reason Usually the beha\nor signif>ing rejeaion is merely ignor 
mg the person ‘WTien a group exhibits such extreme cruelty toward a 
member thCTe is good reason to suspect that the group is displacing its 
feelings of hostility upon this member The group behavnng this tray is 
pres^tmg evidence that indicates that it is suffering from a severe form 

report this behavior more £re 
quenay than might be expeaed Th« may not mean that this behavior 

haTtead.^ T" d«orders. it may mean only 

n? f alarmed over this behavior because it effect. 

indtv^uals seriously and because it is difficult to handle 

of themou^'’Z"!t.”’‘’' ” established in that role m the eyes 

o DonTd ^ I r ^ events to him In the case 


int whistle 

group I ™ ITZg usuS'.TuhoIe'^'* 

I said Donald it io,i , c . " ' pointed at Donald So 

up He threw his bo^k on ih. a outsidel At this Donald blew 

reaction was one of wild hd^K^l, dte ram The group 

sshmled. Someone else had and ih^l . *“1 Donald had not 

to Donald smee he usuallywa,ffieoutS^::;„?ev“g'^^ all pointed 

the ^onp“ m sTe'sTe^L" “ -^^ily with 
blamed for everything Since onl° ' “"®tc of the fact that Donald vs-as 
resorts to scapegoating the n ^ “ P°°'' emotional climate 

many suchocS^ons ^ ^ P™*"'*'! “"ed without thought on 

group behavior, over 200^^'*'^ "a*”"' “ndcrstandmgs of 

over 200 experienced teachers were asked what was the 
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be"ot thcpo«;“r " “ *" 

Tom a quiet average student was exceedingly fat The class ignored 
him completely except ishen he moved around the room That brought on 
taunts and jeers aJihotigb many o£ them were whispered Here comes 
Jurabol or See the biggest show on earth Tom svould get hustered and sit 
doisTi in the nearest seat 

Only 2 per cent of the teachers responding said that if such behavior 
occurred m their classrooms they t\ouId examine their teaching pro- 
cedures or their control practices in an effort to determine why the group 
reacted tonard one individual in the manner described More than 80 
per cent of the teachers indicated they would moralize or reproach the 
group for the behavior Some said they would approach the problem by 
saying to the class Only he who is blameless may throw the first stone 
Most frequently the moralizing practices employed the use of ugly 
duelling scones or used the approach of how would you feel — etc 
Some teachers suggested puniti\e practices A few said they would ignore 
the situation since life is like this Others said they would work on 
making Tom more acceptable to the group 

Teacher practices may not be the only cause for scapegoating As 
has been indicated a number of factors may operate to create frustration 
in a group Should scapegoating behavior occur howe\er a teacher should 
look for causes for poor emotional group health before trying directly 
or indirectly to improve the immediate situation 


Questions for Study and Discussion 


1 Describe a group in which jtm were a member and that met frusirat on 
Tell some o! the characteristics of the group the source or sources of the fnistrs 
tion and how the group behaved 

2 Give an illustration of group perceptions of frustration that was incom 
plete or incorrect Indicate what the facts were that were not perceived fay the 


group 

3 In addition to the behavior aled in anecdotes in the chaplCT wnte or 
tell of a group s reaction to boredom and monotony State the ages of the group 
members the kind of group and the bonng elements ot the situation 

4 Why do observers of groups often report only one lype of frusmi.on 
behavior when there was in reality a sequence ot behaviors? 


oMaty Abbie Bany Teathtr.- 1 “"gnSTIw 

doctoral dSet.at.on li Angeles Un.vra ty of Sontben. CahfoniB ISm ?p 
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5. Outline a plan shotting how )'ou as a teacher tvould prepare your class 
to meet severe stress. Indicate the age or grade level you are thinking of and 
how your plan is suitable for that level. 

6. Obsen’e a class — in the classroom, play field, lunch room, or other school 
location — for indications of frustration or anxiety. 

7. How would you increase the frustration tolerance of a class group, as- 
suming the usual curricular, organizational, and administrative conditions? 

8. Consider the consequences to the future of a group (a) of the group 
expenendng the making of a scapegoat of some individual, and (b) of the group's 
using scapegoating as a repeated way of dealing with situations. 

•j => polentM scapegoat (a peison who is con- 

sidered "diBerent," ‘'unattractive,” or unpopular) result in his being made a 
scapegoat by some groups and not by others? 

10. IV^at IS a possible explanation tor the fact that some groups employ 
clotx-ns and rebels to express existing hostile feelings? 

11. Itliat conditions might produce an extremely listless, apathetic group? 
cohes'ire.'^”''*" advantages and disadvantages ot a class group that is highly 
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Changing Group Behavior 



Chapter 11 


Group Decision 
Teclmi(pies 


THRouGirotrr this text the idea is stressed that much of the behavior 
of chiJdren in classrooms is shaped by the class groups, or by the desire 
of children to be accepted and assimilated within these class groups. The 
proposition frequently emphasized is that many of the acts of individual 
children that are labeled “problem behavior" by teachers are caused by 
pressures stemming from group membership. Thus, it seems, this group 
influence upon individual behavior is of vital importance to teachers. 
If teachers focus all their endeavors upon changing individual behavior, 
and if they ignore the effect of group influence, they will have consider- 
able difficulty in changing undesirable class group behavior as well as 
individual behavior. Particularly this is true when a group norm lor 
behaving is involved, or if the problem relates to attitude change. 

An analysis of teachers’ reports of group behavior that they say 
creates problems in the classroom shows that there are several types of 
condition producing these problems. One condition occurs ^vhen the 
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group does not adhere to the standards for beha\ior set by the teacher, 
seemingly ivith the concurrence of the class In these cases, the class 
establishes a group norm for behavior that conflicts i\ith the standards 
set in class by the teacher and by the class members, ivho though they 
may appear to concur ivith the suggested behavioral standards actually 
do not 

A second condition occurs when problems suddenly arise that are 
disturbing to the group or the teacher or both The problem may involve 
a conflict between members of the group It may involve group resistance 
to an imposed rule or it may involve an unfavorable reaction to some 
aspett of school work In any case, this condition generally requires a 
change in gronp perception of the problem before a satisfactory solution 
can be reached 

A third condition arises when the group becomes frustrated, anxious, 
or is subjected to situations imolving stress 

““ditions requires a different method 
an mg t e diEGculty The first condition, which imohes norm be 
fsdlffiAmTT gcou,>deasion techniqne Norm behavior 

that the nth° » nonn the group members must perceive 

v?hicL usutr ‘he group desire change The second common, 

of mobl ml„V"'“ 'h anticipated, requires use 

°s le s ifficuT, Vh ® P"“ption of a problem 

recS^ffX behavior, providing that the teacher 

d:ri“ut’’pm“ 

changes in teacher practices TeTh changes in group properties, or 
tng with this condiLn, since the probTe^’' 

and. too a set of u i " problem may require careful analysis 

to the si’tuation, thereby mAine n^’Ii'e “"‘"’’““ng 

beha\ior ^ ® ^ necessary for the teacher to alter his 

cued conditions— techriT^esi"'^^^ 'working on the first of the three 
of behaiing to that sshich change a group s established way 

The behavL ^y the teache/ 

tinguishcd from group behaMor should be dis- 

or some problem that requires a coHeri. ®‘'°“P “"h'" 

solving techniques arc considered m hj" ‘h'= S^^P Problem 

ter, then, involves wavs of cb ^ chapter that follows This chap- 

are interfering with eoal ^roup norms that a teacher believes 

b in goal attainment m the classroom 
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Studies of Group Decision 

^ An impressive amount of evidence has accumulated to support the 
Idea that a greater change in behavior is produced when members of a 
group .ye permuted to participate in decision-making than when a de- 
cision IS imposed upon the group by a leader. Although the specific 
mechamsrns underlying this phenomenon have not been conclusively 
determined, studies do indicate that changes in some kinds of behavior 
can be brought about e/Tectively by using the group as a medium of 
change. TJie evidence shotvs that strong pressure for change is established 
by creating a shared perception by members of the need for change. 

The group itself is used as tlie medium of change. The pressure 
comes, tJicn, from the group and not from the group leader. The condi- 
tions that induce members to be influenced by group pressure were 
studied in Chapter 6. The group does act as a source of influence upon 
member bcliavior in many situations. Teacher efforts to impose a new 
svay of beha^'ing upon the class members can be blocked by the group, 
since group pressures cause members to adhere to the norms for behavior 
already established by the group. The group-decision approach uses this 
same group pressure to achieve Aange in member behavior. The decision 
made by group members is used as a new frame of reference for a new 
group norm and acts as a binding force for maintaining the new way of 
behaving. 


£ariy Experiments 


A series of experiments devised fay Kurt Lewin ^ and coworkere dur- 
ing World War II utilized three interrelated propositions, namely: (1) 
it is usually easier to change individuals in a group than to change them 
separately; (2) the effects of change through groups is more permanent 
than if indivictuals are changed singly; and (3) change is more readily 
accepted if individuals participate in the decision to change. 

The first experiments were carried out in connection with a cam- 
paign to increase food-saving and were conducted in an effort to change 
the food habits of American housewivts. The traditional approach to 
food-saving had been to nwlce persuasive appeals by lectures, posters. 


:enry Holt & Company, 195S, pp. 197-211. 
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group does not adhere to the standards for behavior set by the teacher, 
seemingly •vv^th the concurrence of the class In these cases, the class 
establishes a group norm for behavior that conflicts ivith the standards 
set m class by the teacher and by the class members who though they 
may appear to concur tsith the suggested behavioral standards actually 
do not 

A second condition occurs when problems suddenly arise that are 
disturbing to the group or the teacher or both The problem may involve 
a conflict betiieen members of the group It may involve group resistance 
to an imposed rule or it may involve an unfavorable reaction to some 
aspect of school viork In any case, this condition generally requires a 
ange in group perception of the problem before a satisfactory solution 
can be reached 

A third condition arises when the group becomes frustrated, anxious, 
or is subjected to situations im olving stress 

“"‘''“ons requires a different method 
hlvmfi!."® "hich involves norm be 

isdifficIiT'T group-decision technique Norm behavior 

that the otiT ^ the group members must percene 

v*hmL usual? d“.re change The second condition, 

of mobTemlol “ "i anticipated requires use 

°s leL ifficuh th? n ^roup perception of a^roblem 

e o“ m^hl ^7?°™ ‘hat the teacher 

dino^^relire,?? P^™P‘-<>n of ft The third con 

changes in teacher pracuca rh^gw m group properties or 

mg vMih this condition since the ‘^‘®‘^“y deal 

and too a set of teacher haU,, Prob'om may require careful analysis 

to the situation thereby makin?.?'""'^” ® “"‘"hutmg 

behavior ere y ma mg u necessary for the teacher to alter his 

cited conditions— lecImTt???"''*'’'! "”hing on the first of the three 
of behaving to that nhfeh is ^ E^““P * established way 

The behavior to be chancer! '^cred more desuable by the teacher 
tmguished from group bfhav’"' t ®'°“P 

or some problem that reouirev v7,u ‘"'“'"S fr°m group conflict 

solv mg techniques are considerert ” solution by the group Problem 
ter, then involves wavs of chs ‘’’"‘P"'' •’’2' follows This chap- 

arc interfering vsith poal -i*t group norms that a teacher believes 

b ^ goal attainment m the classroom 
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Studies of Group Decision 

An impressive amount of evidence has accumulated to support the 
idea that a grcaier diange m behavior is produced when members of a 
group are permitted to participate in decisionmaking than when a de 
cision IS imposed upon the group by a leader Although the specific 
mechanisms underlying this phenomenon have not been conclusively 
determined, studies do indicate that changes in some kinds of behavior 
can be brought about effectively by using the group as a medium of 
change The evidence shows (hat strong pressure for change is established 
by creating a shared perception by members of the need for change 
The group itself is used as the medium of change The pressure 
comes, then, from the group and not from the group leader The condi 
tions tint induce members to be influenced by group pressure nere 
studied in Chapter 6 The group does act as a source of influence upon 
member behavior in many situations Teacher efforts to impose a new 
way of behaving upon the class members can be blocked by the group, 
since group pressures cause members to adhere to the norms for behavior 
already established by the group The group decision approach uses this 
same group pressure to achieve change in member behavior The decision 
made by group members is used as a new frame of reference for a new 
group norm and acts as a binding force for maintaining the new way of 
behaving 


£ar/y Experiments 

A senes of experiments devised by Kurt Leivin ^ and coivorkers dur 
mg World War II utilized three interrelated propositions namely (I) 
it IS usually easier to change individuals in a group than to change them 
separately (2) the effects of change through groups is more permanent 
than if individuals are changed singly and (3) change is more readily 
accepted if individuals participate m the deasion to change 

The first experiments were carried out m connection with a cam 
paign to increase food taving and tvere conducted tn an effort to change 
the food hab.te of American homewnes The tradtttonal ^ 

food saving had been to make persuasive appeals by lectures posters 

^ na.f.<tnn and Soaal Change m Eleanor Miccoby Theodore 
‘KurtLewin GrO“pDec > Sacil Psychologf New tort 

M Newcomb Eugene L J: * 

Henry Holt &. Company l9o8 pp W J 
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films, and other media The speafic objectiv e m the first experiment ivas 
to tT) to get groups of Red Cross \olunteers to include such meat items 
in the family diet as hearts, sweetbreads, and kidneys Six groups, of 
13 to 17 members each, were formed A “lecture method” was used for 
three groups and a “discussion method ' was used for the remaining three 
groups 

Attracti\ e lectures w ere prepared for the first three groups, exhorting 
the members to use these meats not usually found desirable by American 
families Appeals were made to save the regular meat cuts for the war 
effort The vitanun and mineral values of the less desirable meats were 
elaborated Both health value and economy were stressed The groups 
were told how the meats could be prepared in attractive and tempting 
wa)s Recipes v\ere distributed to the group members 

With the discussion groups, an attempt was made to see if the house 
wives could be induced to partiapate m a program of change without 
using exhortations, appeals, and high pressure tactics The problem was 
prwented to the groups and related to the war effort and general health 
i-oUowing this presentation, the topic was opened for discussion The 
group m^bers brought up the general objections to using the meats, 
such as odor during cooking, taste, and the like After the members had 
u discussion, an expert m nutrition provided 

fh*. ^ e same ideas for preparing the meats as were given to 

asked tn re lecture the group members were 

^ ^ to try the meats 

and serve them during the following week 

incIu^elTthl'^^^" subjects were checked to see if they actually had 
ne difftenr"^'"\'" that the^ were impres- 

w e^e T ^ -"t of the lecture gJoup 

orthe "rrtnr^f family 

>ncd thrnl fn H discussion groups 

dent.™ le^iu *-1 *e discussion and 

qu“ra™trL ‘han lectures, re 

forfu;.herslud,escEb^aTmrXnge' 

icciure 

change could be aiirZ:d .fr’„^"“/"' 

experiment u-as perfomiM ' Paxonalities of the leaders, a second 
and ihc discussion grouns ***' leaders for both the lecture 

"cre called lo'^clhcr and "r " ^ eonirolled experiment, housewnes 
and the discursion meihoT “raied Again both the lecture method 

discussion method produced a'^'de*'** V 

°n produced a deostsely greater change in the desired 
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dircct;on. Also it was found that the effects s 
of four sveehs. 


s were retained after an interval 


svithtrl , compared the effectiveness of individual instruction 
.ho « decision. The subjects were mothers of newborn babies and 

nr^lu, proper diets. 

others had been given advice on the feeding of their babies by a nutri- 
nonj5t who uRcd with each of them just before they were discharged 
rom the hospital. The mothers also received printed advice on the com- 
position of the formula. They were spedfically instructed about the im- 
portance of orange juice and cod liver oil. However, the effect of this 
program had not been satisfactory. The group decision method was tried, 
and again the results were favorable to the group decision method, al- 
though the mothers ivcre not acquainted with one another and they had 
no contacts during the weeks that followed. 

These studies attempted to change standard ways, or well established 
|vays, of behaving. The behavior was that svhich is very similar to what 
IS called group "norms.’' When norm behavior was discussed previously, 
it was shown (hat when an individual tries to diverge from a group 
standard for behaving, he will be subjected to group pressure in an at- 
tempt to make him adhere to a norm. Such an individual may be ridi- 
culed, threatened, or finally rejected by the group if he does not conform 
to the group's idea of how persons ought to behave in certain instances. 
That is, group sanctions will be brought to bear on such an individual in 
an attempt to bring him back into line with the norm of the group. 

Lewin’s idea in his research studies was that this pressure exerted 
by the group upon members to make them conform to established stand- 
ards was the reason that leader attempts to change such behavior so 
frequently were ineffective. In particular, he pointed out that attempts 
to change individuals singly were usually unsuccessful because where such 
attempts did succeed, the individuals who changed became deviants from 
the group. 

These considerations brought Lewin and his coworkers to the con- 
elusion that it is usually easier to change the behavior of ind.viduaJs 
who are adhering to an established way of behaving by changing the 
group standard (or norm) than by changing each individual one by one. 

It also brought the experimenters to the view that in order to change 
the standard of the whole group certain speaal techniques nee*d. 

The special methods used, then, were discussion plus a group decision to 

tryanothe^waj^of behav discussion and groupdeeWon 

meihnd of change appeared to be the result of two major factors. The 
fcl was latthfs meThod did not have to worit against group pressures 
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"> ^‘'•here to the established 
fork^to create th T in fact put to 

tocL Z res n ed weakening the 

dear .1 of ; “ f ' uV' establishing a 

dear idea of the aimed for behaiior or activity, and finally asking- the 
group members to indicate their willingness to the ^ 


Factors Influencing Group Decision 


related to indm, he CTo'u''*'^ studies, the changes desired 

but rather the technimtP ct* * entity not the focus, 

studies should be clearlv to change individual behavior These 

"as considered desirable by an *'*’1 A ‘“’’”'‘ 5 “^ involved behavior that 

sidereddesiiable by the group 

as possible The discussmn r, j tJiange svere presented as effectively 
tnent of the ^oup mXs'^rnd 

prejudiced a manner as possible “ objective and un 

leaders request for individual a ^ '■'smssion always ended with the 
though the procedure was toundiri!'”"" ''^S^'^'usr intended action A 1 
or even individual instruaio ^ "* effective than lecture, appeal, 

tors affected the results or \ entirely dear how various fac 

established vvay of behaw individuals changed their 

group leader manner of behaving requested by the 


To determine the factors fii 
on group deasion, Bennett 2 contnbuted most to Leivin's results 
group discussion, group deci contributions of four variables 

consensus She found that firoup commitment, and the degree of 

''as no more effectue an tJ*scussion, as an influence technique, 

factor of public commiiment^*^””^”^ action than vsas a lecture The 
«n Itself Hossever, the Drofp«''^^ ound not to be an essential element 
"hich members perceived th I h a decision and the degree to 

for change •were found to he ?f> consensus regarding the need 

ibe success of the expenmenf variables that contnbuted to 

or perceived group convensurr^u =■ '" 8 '’ 

nuseiheprobabilii) that ® 


the action desired"' '"'*‘'“'0"' members of the group 110^1^0x^16 


Croup iirru „„ . and Conjeniua 
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The literature of elementary education abounds •with references to 
the successful use of discussion procedures to determine courses of action 
and to provide standards for behavior Bennetts study showed that 
discussion, as an influence technique, was no more effective in inducing 
action than was a lecture Group discussion per se, did not serve to 
heighten the probability of action Nevertheless when an attempt to 
influence the group was coupled with a request for a decision or a com 
miiment, and when a large proportion of the group indicated a positive 
decision, the group members perceived this as consensus Once the ^oup 
members pcrceued a high degree of consensus there was strong probabil 
ity that the members would carry out the action they sai t ey wou 

and Lee» attempted to show svhy members of poups 
changed behasior after engaging m decisionmaking ^ 

that as a result of the deasion making process ^ 

to be dtanneled tnto aet.on kVhen groups were not ^.d d ^ 
making motivational energy tended to be channeled 
ment It appeared that when groups decided to act on b 
agreement, and when members were allowed to 

native paths before they engaged in activities tha j,5pos„ion of 

the prLss msolved a mechanism ”^f|;':e^’’mward ac 

motnationil energ) and this mechanis circuited by an 

tion In groups where the an^ who told^he 

authoritarian leader who made ^ selected course of action the 

members they were obliged o mto wish fulfillment 

motisational energies of the gr p 

The psychological " ,5 .et by someone else for the group 

The group did not strive toward goals ny 

to follow .,i.«-ii«ion were studied by Pennington 

Group decision and differential effects They found 

et al< in an effort to ^ n,<„t of all when discussion and 

that agreement in procedure They found howeser that 

decision were , evra though no group decision was an 

discussion did have an „f dMussion seemed to 

nounced The presence or absence 

more effect upon ^ deasion without discussion reached 

the groups permitted o “P, 

■Murray Hurw.u and F « »/ 
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agreement than groups that had no opportunity to either discuss the 
issue or make a group decision. 

^Vhen discussion and decision were used together, the greatest opin- 
ion change occurred, but when either discussion or decision alone were 
permitted, opinions also changed to some degree. The effect was more 
pronounced, however, with use o£ group discussion. The experimenters 
concluded that changes in groups result primarily from interaction 
among members, and that clarifing the group decision implements the 
effects. 


The study supported earlier findings that showed that change in 
attitudes, opinions, and behaviors can be brought about by use of the 
iscussion and decision technique. Although it also showed that discus- 
sion alone had some effect on whether a group would reach an agreement 
and whether members would change opinions, the effect was not great. 

SiecZ ■“ O'- 

dsio^sr heh^vioT, discussion and de 

cision should be used in combination. 


Personal Involvement and Active Participation 

the expe^toenu1niihted'’brLetv'in 

most part these researches have been Although for the 

the attention of teachers, since they sh ''' ’"'’“''7. they deserve 

of individuals in a group in a direnir'^ behaviors 
important by the indiviriml initially is not considered 

lea^rorothL persontoutdd importance to the 

some conditions, it is possible t group, T^ese studies show that under 
the behavior of the group'as a whok individual behavior by changing 

^stance that group re- 

Aang™LTstSated'^*7™f^ conununtemd^the^nLd for 
problem concerned the resism^m ‘“P”™ planning changes. The 
changes in methods and jobs ° Production workers to necessary 

devise a prelim!nary"’thTor^'!r' attempted was to 

other words, the reason fcthe mobl"' ” “> <*t>nge. In 

vas analj-zcd, an experimenf ,4 sought. Once the problem 

group participation The csigncd employing three degrees of 

„ c«b P-icipation. The 

rnuiim,, l;5i:-532. l^s. ' ■'°''ro'ming Resbunce Change,- 
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second group involved participation through representation. The third 
group involved total participation by members. Total participation in 
planning dianges ^vas found to have the strongest influence upon chang- 
• i..t : ■T'l,.. /•rttirliidpd that it was possible for man* 


ing behavior. The experimenters concluaea inai it sras possible for man- 
agement to modify greatly, or to remove completely, group resistance to 

change in methods of work. ... 

The procedure of getting individuals personally involved m a prob- 
lem or an issue and having them actively participate as ^ me^m 
clianging behavior has been utilised in various ^ 

example a study that demonstrated how a group was he ped » d scov 
new facts which then became the group's facts 
and French." The problem in this case was that the 
industrial concern refused to accept difSculty. To 

women over 30 years of age cou manaeement group were 

achieve a change in beliefs, the mem ers When all the facts 

asked to conduct their own, analysis of the *en 

were collected and presented to the exccu the hiring of 

became the management's facts, and ‘J' ® 

women over 30 years of age w-as immedia y J ^ much 

Levine and Butler ’ found that the i„ socially 

more effective than the lecture ^ i 3 method of changing 

undesirable behavior. They ^"^.^Uon in itself did not 

behavior and attitudes, smw i ey . researchers were con- 

change attitudes or ^nhavior sipithca^- 

cemed with comparing group decisio ^^ behavior. Two questions 

of producing changes m soaal y bnu„ledge enough to lead a 

ivere involved: (1) Was the ° Jcsirable behavior p«tem7 

group of individuals to change a socia y ^ j^emre m pro- 

and (2) Was group decision more elfecti 

ducing a change in i„d„s,rial plant. The subject 

The experiment was do by men unde 

“■“T I . '■ 

.Alfred “,Vw7, AogvU IW"' neeWoa in Chingins Cwnp 
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reduang the prejudiced ratings of the supervisors than was formal lec 
ture The study showed also that lecture had practically no influence on 
the supervisors Even though they were informed of their error, and were 
shown that it was their responsibility to eliminate error, they took no 
action The findings showed, then, that the acquisition of knowledge 
did not lead to a change in behavior Although the study did not show 
how the group forces operated, the influence of the group deaston was 
sufficient to overcome a habitual way of thinking and acting and created 
a deaded change in behavior 

A study m group decision was conducted m a college classroom 
situation to find out it an apphcation of the technique would induce a 
Class group to set higher goals ® 

foil/ experimental group were matched in the 

fonowmg respects all of the subjects were freshmen, all were given the 
‘ests for the course, the same lecture material covered 
both classes, and the same instructor taught both groups 

the same^mZ ‘ “f ’"8 Pro«ss in the expenLntal group, 

A Plan fo raiZ““ “^ed in the Lewin sLies 

deadm! on a ' grades was discussed Before 
«°he atZude of mm ^°“P ^“^h problems 

.Ln 'their'frtds "w"” 

bers aereed th^f a a ^ discussing this point, the class mem 

vvould^^iot be held marks and this 

grades were considered by the moup 'a T'"® 

decided on a plan to raise'^earhdZi, j seemed that the class had 

mentcr called upon every member of deT'^'" 

mgs concerning the pla7of action All m™h 'nd-vidual feel 

agreed to tty the plan members expressed approval and 

group went ttp nm''fivrbdte°ve?,!^mts*Th^’^'^ experimental 

experimental group was so m.„i. ^ ^eores for the 

group that the difference could 00 ^^""^ “"‘™' 

It i\as concluded that rhp ^ reasonably attnbuted to chance 

eflcauclyin classroom situadons'^'TZ, 

raising of indmdual le\cls of aspira could be the 

^^^^^chie ® used classroo 

contrasted three condition. flroups to conduct an experiment which 
group discussion followed by decisions, lec 
Koiiick **An r 

croup.- 
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lures followed b> the results of a secret ballot and lecture with votes 
not announced The results indicated that the discussion and decision 
technique caused indisidual members to shift their attitudes in the 
direction the) discerned the group as a whole was changing The expen 
raent showed too, tint students m classes where group techniques w«e 
used actually conformed to the group norms more do'ely than did stu 
dents in classes led by leaders who made decisions for poup In 
group centered classes when a new way of behaving 
fgreed upon by members it was percened by 
nLl, or .a wa> of behaung expected by 

classes, a discussion desoted to a nmv v^y o . t ^ a new group 
members to view the discussed change as hating established a gr P 

nonn 

Implications /or Classroom Groups 

For many reasons Aim ^'thtre Me many reasons 

sometimes established m classroom F P obstructive attitudes 

why individuals in class groups occasi ^ j group norms for 
that negate teaching efforts to a larg exten^ ;^”ol and school worh 
behaviofand some individual .hat takes place m 

strongly induence the amount and Un participa 

the classroom The experiments *" P ^ ,he classroom to change 

tion suggest that such techniques ^ jpaming or that debase 

those behavioral norms that h™ ose ihese methods to change 

the time spent on school tasks ^ j o, ,he studies indicate tha 

pupil attitudes and X':'‘Snbu,= to undesirable behavion 

class croup influences, which „nlem 5 ihat hamper teaching 

“ g „S„.d » p— ■ ” ■" 

and frustrate teacher^ ,ff.rtively 

these influences contribute .hemselves can be used 

pMParch has shown how y , creating a shared pe r 

shared perception ot a n .^luctivity 

teacher effectiveness and group P 


. Involved m Group Decision 
[le Techniques 

-chers indicate. 

ha. of helping the ch>W«” 
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men class groups develop ways of behaving that are not conducive to 
the best learning situations, most teachers wish to handle these behaviors 
in ways that create desires for change m the members themselves The 
majonty of teachers who use authoritarian procedures to control unac 
ceptable classroom behavior do so only because they do not know how 
m bring about desire on the part of children to change their behaviors 
hey frequently try group discussion and they frequently try to point 
out values to be gained by acting m more acceptable ways When they 
fod these methods ineffective, they are forced into using commands, 

ml find ”^*0* of control In most cases, teach 

V authority instead of skill serves only as a tern 

ac^a hm I'"® “a “"'col one way of 

acung but another undesirable behavior usually is substituted in its 

cinhK meLd'ir,“d‘*'?'™ be considered as a dis- 

rehririfawai*! t " ■" 

of skill rather than the“use‘’of'amC‘^"‘’‘''’'' 

uine respect fo'r^ndmdLfr*iirthe'^'°''°" “'*""5“' c""" have a gen 

of w:r ““f ^ ^ -- 

line a set of practices to be fol'lm nd ""i, ^^esley,!" for example, out 
Although not designed for classroo " ™ change is planned in groups 
essentially the samfas tW IhaTha” b"'’’; 

lions The steps include flv a i n '"cif m educational situa 

sentation of the necessit, L chan« ^ Tde”^ l"’" ’’ P"" 

change, (3) an examination of altera, vn n °f 'he need lor 

of goals or intentions of action and /'v behaviors, (■}) an establishment 
into actual change effort If thp h l^nsformation of intentions 

suggested that only small changes be mfd “ cecy great it is 

IS established the groun cm ^‘er each change 

and higher levels of desired behlvi'or*^ change, and on to higher 
For tcaclier use thp 

the following general areaf^ technique can be divided into 

Proposal (3) presenting the proi^rf u (2) preparing the 

distmssion and (5) getting , ^ourd^to^^P ^'“''P 

1 ^ewVott Harcouit Brace 8: Company 1958. 
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Studying the Situation 

cUnge chss group behavior the teacher must 
Toni aV Vf '1?“°” '“<*«■ should attempt to amwer such ques 

acl (>) 'Vhy IS change desirable? (2) What can be 

w iieted by changing behatior? (3) TVhat is the precise nature of the 
bcliatior needing change? (4) In uhat direction is change desired? (5) 
uocs the desired change require some action on the part of individuals 
m the group? ^ 

Pcrliaps the steps in the procedure can be clarified using the follow 
ing example of a common classroom behavior problem 


NOISY BEHAVIOR 


The problem of noisy behavior exists in my fourth grade class It occurs 
at the time ve are preparing logo to the cafeteria for lunch Room standards 
hase been set to go\ern behavior when preparing to leave for the cafeteria 
and the children know they are expected to leave the room at a certain 
designated time Even though they are reminded daily of their standards it 
tales from six to eight minutes every day before they settle down and be* 
come quiet so they can be excused for )uncb 

Since we are scheduled to be m the cafeteria hne at an exact time this 
means that the class period that immediately precedes lunch (saence) must be 
shortened by at least five minutes The fifth grade is not allowed to move 
into the cafeteria line until the fourth grade is in hne so they often have to 
tvait for us 

This problem of getting the room to settle doin? and become quiet 
before being excused for lunch occurs daily and nothing that has been tried 
has any permanent effect — not even making up time after school 


Tlie above example describes a problem common to many class 
groups Tite teacher states that the problem is noisy behavior occurring 
just before iundi period In reporting the proUeni however the teacher 
indicates that the real problem is not noisy behavior but instead is a 
problem relating to the amount of time the class spends in getting ready 
for lunch The teacher must see that the dass is ready to enter the 
cafeteria hne at an ejact time Since it takes the dass from six to eight 
minutes to get ready for lunch the time must be taken from the science 
period A teacher who views this behavior as being primarily a problem 
of noisv behavior will have difficulty changing the behavior The 
teacher needs to analyze the problem further Answers to the questions 
sueeested earlier will aid in this analysis For example the answer to the 
TuSon Why IS change desirable? is iatrly obv.ous If the time spent 
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in preparing to go to lunch is lessened by several minutes, more time 
can be spent on the science lesson. Also, the strain on the teacher rvill be 
less severe. 

If the behavior can be changed, two objectives may be achieved. 
One, more time can be given to srience. Two, the danger of the class not 
meeting the cafeteria deadline will be lessened. 

- nature of the behavnor to be changed is not change from 

noisy behavior to quiet behavior. The problem is speeding up the proc- 
ess of getting ready for lunch. At this point, the report of the incident 
gnes no clues as to what this activity entails. Perhaps science equipment 
must be put away. Perhaps it includes washing hands before lunch. 
Perhaps furniture must be moved back to its accustomed place. The 

hTh^lfn W"g dismissed for the lunch 

line should be listed by the teacher as part of the analysis of the problem. 

desirll 5*3“= clearly what changes are 

rec oLT^ V ^’-uld make Ae di- 

mctional change dear. If the analysis of the problem reveals that about 

cTat nrenamVV 4 ‘^“Se needed is to sLrten the 

Class peparauon time by three to four minutes. 

the part^onndhS?°i ’ * <Jes»red change require some action on 

tor ITihl r“P-" “ " The change asked 

teachLles nV" “fill “'>«‘cate, suppose Sat the 

to ask the class to m t ^ problem. The teacher then decides 

-V- and -more quim" 
in the svav nf ti„t, • r ' ^ does becoming more quiet" require 

the request to be'Cre^SeV^ “iVVf 

ness." A request to a class '““'rently. There are degrees of "quiet- 

It this decision is interpreteVas'^m^ - ^ “PCta"’'’""'- 

expected is darified somewhat, but i" h Vdefinl4 
the chST nVtV^erV."''’' 'T 

be caused, in paV bvVb! r "f “‘^^hed behavior standmds. This may 
the actual behavior ^cpected^Tem spedfic about 
Siderale, and kind are LbjeV to Mirif T 
not spedfy particular behavior patties r ‘"'"P'''‘f‘ 
and requests to change behavior ™ u^ P """‘^ttrds for behaving 
nilely the types of anion * a- - , concrete and must state deli- 

y me tjpes of action individuals am expected to execute. 
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Preparing the Proposal 

ir the proposed change is not presented objectnely or if it is stated 
m such a nay tint the group members feel they are being pressured the 
group may fail to react (asorably Hence it is imperative that consider 
able thought be given to the proposal that nil! state the desired change 
in behasior Deciding on nhat to say and how to state it requires study 

iMra^ured that at this point the problem is clearly in focus ^nd 
that the teacher has clear ansners to the followmg 
change is necessary? Why is it necessary? What are the causes of the prob 

'™^he group may be approached in tno nays-directly or indirectly 

The direct approach insolves stating the objec 

sity for cliange to the group encouraging t e group 
tions restating the proposal as a plan o action teacher 

a decision The use of the ^PP ^^ange n needed The sugges 

guide the group toward recognizing nPThaDS some directions or 

tion for change comes from the group with perhaps some 

suggestions from the teacher , direct approach 

It the teacher of the noisy ideas atoough 

the proposal might be planned i® ^ U individual with 

the vocabulary and the ways the ideas are staled 

each teacher . 

.11 passible to cut the preparalioi. for luucb time by threemave 

“'"“n u IS possible for u, to do r="«[ewna line 

n ‘isT--rHow could we do .11 tvbal suggeslions 

' .he direct proposal so that the state 

The teacher should FeP^^'fin Sms that might make the group 

ments are in positive terms m 

““renample 

tone of voice were slightly 

”uTe: ‘sS:^eks_src^S'ret;.he sc^ieuce period nms longer 
There is another pr 
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and i{ ■vse are slcnv getting ready on these days the fifth grade must tvait for 
us. Now don t )ou believe that three or four minutes is enough time to get 
ready for lunch? 'What do you think? 

It seems quite likely that most class groups tvould react defensively 
to the last statement The children might discuss the situation and 
some might seem to agree with the proposal but the majority of the 
children vsould perceive that the responses were those expected by the 
teacher rather than expressions of the true feelings of the group members 

The proposal should be prepared so that it interests and challenges 
the group Unless the request for change calls forth true responses and 
real expressions of feeling and unless the children actually see merit in 
the proposal, no change is apt to take place 

An indirect approach may seem advisable In this case, the teacher 
would prepare a problem statement such as ‘AVTiat could we do to 
shorten the time it takes us to get ready for lunch? ' 

The indirect approach takes more teacher skill perhaps, since the 
teacher desires a particular change in the behavior of each individual 
but wishes the suggestion for change to come from the group This means 
that at some point the proposal will be made to cut the preparation time 
by several minutes if the suggestion is not forthcoming from the group 
When this idea should be injected by the teacher is not easily determined 
m advance, since this vsill depend upon the coune the discussion takes 

Presenting the Proposal to the Group 

In analj-zing a number of situations in which teachers have tried to 
use group-deasion methods and have failed, it seems that most of the 
iai\ures were due to the same reason They failed primarily because they 
did not introduce the proposal m a way that involved the group mera 
hers It has been mentioned previously that children in classrooms and 
even college students have learned to respond to teacher questions and 
requests in the way they judge they arc expected to respond IVhen class- 
room groups are observed, this tendency is noticed quite frequently The 
teacher asks a question, and cither the learned response is given back 
promptly or the individual gives a tentative answer m a questioning 
tone, indicating that he is groping for the ansvier the teacher vMshes 
This is particular!) true m elementary classrooms when the question 
involves some aspect of soaal behavior Since the children in the group 
recognize the answers made by >*31100$ individuals as representing desired 
teacher responses the answers or suggestions have no influence upon the 
group They arc not discerned as responses that represent true feelings 
or true beliefs of die group members 
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If a class irroup has been accustomed to answering questions accord- 
ing to the way the members belieae the teacher wants them answered, 
It may be difficult for the teacher to find a means of overcoming this 
reactiL. The teacher must watch for these responses “ 

teacher may plan to introduce a problem involving a ^esued beha™ 
change by Lying, “How can we change to our reading groups w them 
mbmg so ILl ume and without creating so much disturbance! Very 
frequently the class members will respond as follows 
"IVc shouldn't talk so muA " 

"Wc should move quietly " , i, i 

•‘We could mike the noisy ones stay statements, and is 

Unless the teaclier is prepared to ques attempt to change 

able to break tbrougli these 

behavior using group mnuence wi ai teacher really desires 

If the group members do recogn. e that ‘ that they 

them to express their honest disoJssion, the next reaction the 

are being asked to engage m a ,,t,e one When children ate 

teacher usually must cope with a cons.dera 

asked how to deal with a P™Wem they ry 1 

tion of the factors involved ,.th sL.ements and ques 

blame Again, the teaclier must be prepare^ t^e prob 

tions to direct the member s ^,,t blame In a sense, this 

1cm instead of ways of shifting re p „ of the various aspects 

tendency of children to turn from => a learned response 

of the problem to devising schema o p prepared to state the 

but It L also a defense -action the teach J ,„a 

problem in various "'ays- and a ways 
tion. It will help in avoiding this reacti 

Guiding Group Discussion and Decision 

A teacher must guide and direct '^^SC^Pfra MeTeLTeL^veeL 
m behavior is the ^ 'deLfionf Con 

trolling the discussion m anstot__^_ 


that the majority of group 
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beha\ing The essence of communication in this process is to open the 
communication channels so indi\idual members will express their ideas 
and feelings freely The group members need to know how others m 
the group react to the proposal for changing behavior 

Teachers can rightfully ask why, if a group has established an un 
desirable pattern of behavior, the members are willing to change after 
discussing the situation The answer seems to be related to the fact that 
children seek approval rather than disapproval, and they usually ' nse 
up to expectations providing that these expectations are reasonable 
Certain expected patterns of behavior in the school situation are gen 
erall) knoira b> children for they are well established in the school cul 
ture and have been for generations 

Though many of these accustomed patterns of behavaor are not 
formally stated, children know what is generally sanctioned and what is 
not If children are giten the opportunity to accept responsibility for 
improving their own behavior they often will do so, providing it is a 
^oup effort A single individual in the classroom may have an uneasy 
eehng hat hts behavior is not ail that it should be, but he recognizes 
that if he behaves contrary to the group norm he will be ostraazed by 
the group The group norm most often is more binding than traditional 
school norms IVhen a child perceives that others in the group feel that 
an undesirable norm should be changed, this enables him to behave 
according to the way he privately beheves he should, without having to 
mn counter to group expectations It is recognized that not all children 
o va ues in accordance with what is usually considered acceptable 
school conduct, but a sizable number of children do 

discussed may be made dearer by reporting a sev enth 
c j * account of an incident that occurred in her dassroom The 
prJ Sand), was quite upset when she came home from school one da> 
ecause er friends in the dass v\ere mean and rude to a substitute 
tea er number of children sv\ itched seats, responded to names that 
vsCTe not t eir own gave conflicting reports about assignments and in 
other wa)-s acted to confuse the substitute When Sandy had finished 
pouring out the story she vsas asked if she conveyed her feelings to the 
ot ers ® dass or if she tried to help the teacher in any VNay Sandy 
exprcsse surprise that such a question should be asked Her response 

"ould the kids think if I stood up for the teacher, or told 
them off5 ^ 

Since her account of the incident indicated that she thought all of 
t le ot er youngsters had joined in the sport of harassing the substitute, 
this vieis was explored further Sandy was asked if all of the other chil 
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drcn actually joined in this activity. After some consideration, Sandy 
replied that she guessed that only six or eight youngsters were involved, 
but she added defensively, "All the others thought it was funnyl' Pressed 
still further, Sandy retracted and said that probably a considerable num- 
ber felt as she did but that most likely they thought too, that everyone 
else was approving the behavior. Sandy was as e i s e 
the six or eight children who changed seats and who 
participated in causing dilHculty tor the ^rovea 

if they had realized that a large number of a 

of thei behavior. Sandy thought tor quite a while >> f / “"'X [ 

She finally replied that she did not think they 
way if they had not thought the others were approving because they 

when a group behaves in an given opportunity to 

attitudes may not be very strong, b y . i„ most 

change to more approved behavior, t ey 

cases, providing they recognize that o members respond positively 
Mother reason why niost f “J“P Hb^ t theV^ 

when they are asked to consider a ch ^ responsibility for their 

of children welcome the chance “ ™sider such a proposal. Of 
behavior. They enjoy being ^jy ,o requests for change, 

course, some children will not children desire group approval, 

but if the group is cohesive, an Persons who do not 

group pressure will inlluence “■e™ ^ a,- and those who believe 

accept the idea that children >'■' >" „fc„urse, will be unsuccessful 

that children must be made to , children ran 

with this technique, “““ 

plan ways o£ improving 

even when they are unspokem ^ jesired, the group 

When a change in 8^° J as possible, each individual 
must be guided and dewpoint. The ““faeas 

dren should be invimd ^ „j ,he reactions of the ^1°'“^ 

group -embers can be»me^^._^_^^ ^^,a for a variety of pu p 

Classroom S^oup the 

gardless of the type of discu , 


f • ns The teacher sees 
functions, me 
at a time. Action is taken 


that the discussion 
keep one on 


dd for a variety o. 
teacher performs several genera 
b focused on one point 


irpersons from dominating 
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the discussion The more retiring individuals are invited to express 
their opinions Attention is called to facts that are overlooked, and if 
necessary, issues are clarified 

Besides these general functions, when the discussion is concerned 
■with behaiior change, the teacher must keep careful watch of the situa 
tion as It develops One of the important roles the teacher enacts is to 
integrate the vanous contributions and to draw out the relationships or 
true meanings of what is being said In children’s groups it is not un 
common for an individual child to make a comment that appears to 
have no beanng on the topic being discussed If the teacher is able to 
distinguish the meaning and recognize the connection between this 
apparently irrelevant comment and the mam topic, the intention can 
then be conve)ed by the teacher to the group In this way every contnbu 
tion can be linked to the main idea 

A teacher who has skill in guiding discussion is able both to reflect 
and deflect comments back to the group The process of reflecting com 
ments back to the group is merely a restatement of what has been said, 
but in a different form This serves two purposes One, it promotes belter 
understanding in the group, and two, it makes clear to the person who 
contributed the remark that he has been understood 

Deflection means that the teacher restates questions asked and turns 
them back to the class members for answers, but this is done only when 
the ansvNcrs he in the group itself If the questions are requests for 
information that the teacher has, then she should answer Part of the 
group-decision process is to give the group as much necessary information 
about the problem as is available The often used teacher technique 
of responding to a question by saying ‘Now that is a good question! 
^Vho would like to find the answer? is not applicable in this situation 
The discussion must flow toward the decision making process, building 
up a force which v\ill aid members in reaching a decision to change 
Since the major purpose of conducting the discussion is to bring 
forth individual attitudes regarding the proposed change, the teacher 
must avoid making judgmental responses to individual contributions to 
the discussion The teacher may have a tendency to evaluate a feeling or 
thought expressed Such evaluations by the teacher tend to block com 
mumcation Not only must the teachers statements be objective, but his 
actions, expressions and tone of voice should not convey an evaluative 
attitude whether this attitude is one of acceptance or nonacceptance 
This is not easy to do, but this rather neutral reaction should be mam 
tamed by the teacher so far as possible This point may be illustrated 
by an example 

A class group vsas anticipating a field trip two previous trips had 
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been marred by some unruly behavior. The teacher ivas trying to get 
the group to agree that behavior on the bus should be changed. One 
youngster ^vho tvas not really concerned with the problem, although he 
was one of the offenders, svas one of the first to speak, “When kids are 
just riding along witfi notfiing to do, they are bound to taik 
Lme noise. Couldn’t we get a bus with a T.V.?" Of course the statem en 
was intended to get a reaction from the poup and perhaps from the 
teaclier Tlie boy was not disappointed. The class laugh 

ment similar to the following. 

Do you mean that since the tat nde « 6“™^ auLion- 

e wr*ra"?v:;^' wV. mtetenea. if it were possible to 
get a bus equipped in this way? 

This type of response reveals act 

a response keeps the discussion moving i P . j j intended to do 
as a subtle suggestion to the group w children to 

so. Such a response often d-co“rag« forte, 

block or hinder 7 gm'^Leps the discussion in a serious 

ages others to say what they thmk, but keeps 


vein. . , , a facial expression, or an 

A change in tone or P‘"=’’ j^arly indicate to the group 

emphasis placed on part of a ^ yLestion. For example, during 

the teacher’s acceptance or rejecuon Ota suK 

the same class discussion rega g ^ everyone wanted 

one child commented that pa ih^^ problem might be solved i 
to sit by a window. He sugg Disapproval of this suggestio 

seats were changed during the b- te- “ PP teacher’s tone of 

as conveyed to the child ^d to t p 

,ice "Do you think we could change voice infl«“°" 

The stamment ^ "he question was addressed 

Objectivity on the part o 


was 

voice 
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cussion directed to-v\ard changing the behavior of individuals in groups 
Unless the teacher is objective in manner and in statements made, ideas 
and feelings cannot be disseminated and evaluated by group members 
There will be nothing that can be converted into a basis for deasion 

In conducting the discussion, certain techniques can be employed 
by the teacher to expedite the process and simplify certain aspects of it 
Consider that a teacher is going to use the following procedure in guiding 
the discussion toward a group deasion 

1 The group is presented vviih the problem and the related facts 

2 The members are asked if they will consider the problem and they are 
invited to present their ideas and suggestions 

3 FoUovMng this discussion, the group’s cooperation is requested (Gan the 
behavior be changed? How?) 

4 After a deasion is reached and agreed upon by the group as a whole, 
individual members are asked if they accept the deasion 

In steps two and three, if the teacher organizes the objections and 
suggestions on a blackboard as they are presented by members, the teacher 
will facilitate the whole process m a number of wa)s When suggestions 
are wntten on the board, the teacher does not have to make a comment 
in every case The writing of the suggestion or objection on the board 
IS an act of acceptance and the group usually perceiv es it as such "When 
an individual s suggestion is wntten on the board for all to consider, it 
seems to stimulate others to make contributions Perhaps the various 
suggestions arouse other ideas Organizing the ideas on the board has 
another value The discussion can be guided toward a positive solution 
by putting the positive contributions on the board as vsell as the objec 
tions, and even objections to ideas olten have positive aspects When 
suggestions are on the board, step three (the process of selection and 
elimination of ideas) is hastened, since repetition of an idea is unneces- 
sary The discarded ideas can be erased, leaving only those that are to 
be incorporated in the final deasion 

Although assembling and organizing the thoughts and conceptions 
regarding the change in behavior requires skill, the most difficult aspect 
of this procedure is condensing the statements into short phrases While 
the teacher is wnting a phrase on the board, the individuals comment 
may be repeated by the teacher so that all can sec and hear what the 
phrase represents Sometimes the teacher may rephrase and saj, "Vou 
mean — ?” Although the phrase often does not summarize the main idea, 
experience has shown that a phrase or sometimes only one word is suffi 
aent for the group members to recall what was said Experience has 
revealed, also, that if the group members are hesitant about expressing 
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tlieir beliefs or their proposals, the simple tactic of placing an individual’s 
initials after his suggestion will evoke suggestions from others m the 

group. . u ^ 

It is necessary to allot suffident time for the discussion. Since school 
time is well regulated, it is important that the discussion is not inter- 
rupted by a recess period or some other fixed break that would make 
necessary' an interruption or else cause the discussion to e ume 

terminated before the decision is firmly establishe . ^ 

Since the purpose of the discussion in this situation is to get each 
individual in the ^oup to make a decision the “ 

takes are to coordinate, harmonize, and ask the in ivi ua j 

if they accept the final decision. It must be kept in 
the decision comes from the group as a svhole, each ™ 
how he is going to act as an individual. The imy usually 

fined and ft may involve a f working Tvard 

does not involve group action in t e cooperation. Thus, when 

acliieving a task goal involves group attion J^scussion, the teacher 

coordinating and '“™“"."7j^Yce°d“that individuals agree to act in ac 
ran\\%:’nfn:w y^up.expectations, and each person must clear, 

understand what this ““'m .ge various ideas together and 

In the final steps, the ‘”*e'- pu"s the^^^^^ ^ harmonized 

relates tliem to one another. _ decision The group is asked to 

into a final statement represenung ^ 

comment on the final *1 “^^^he various members of the gmup 

Is the class as a whole satisfied? ^he agreement. The fina 

are asked if they are willing to act J „sal 

statement can be an — and other details of the first 
for change and it migh ^ 
sclieduled evaluation session. 

Group Evaluation 

The problem of the "v^t- 

ual’s behavior from a has been expressed as “‘’T'"®.™” °ist 


ia;;gelnthefirs:pi:i^%f--S=--^-^ 

to adhere to a given poup process Ranged 
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group to one point (impro\e the behavior to a degree), and the deasxon 
may "freeze ' the behavior at this le\el, but many times an even greater 
change is desirable 

The evaluation procedure may serve to 'freeze” or maintain the be- 
havior at the new level, or it may serve to move the behavior further in 
the desired direction In cither case, the technique is very much the 
same as that used in this first attempt The steps in evaluation may pro- 
ceed somewhat as follows 

1 The group is ashed to consider whether the deasion to change behavior 
succeeded 

2 In terms of the total result, w’as the change effective? Were the desired 
results adueved? In vvhat ways vsas the change not effective? 

3 In terms of member behavnor, was change accomplished? Did each mem 
ber hve up to the agreement’ (Individuals can evaluate their own behaviors) 

4 Are further changes desuuhle? What changes are needed? If further 
changes are needed what further i$ required of each indmdual? (Any new 
changes roust be dearly stated in terms of actual bdiavior and understood by all ) 

3 Do all agree to the new changes? 

In discussing evaluation procedures as related to communicative 
behavior, Borosage^* suggests that evaluation is operative on two levels 
One level focuses on the extent to which the group achieves what it sets 
out to do The second level directs attention to individual performance. 
Since the group-deasion process as defined here is used to change indi 
vidual behavior, failure to allow individuals to determine how well they 
did in living up to their agreement would be a gross oversight A caution 
js necessar), however The evaluation should not degenerate into a 
censuring or fault finding session This can be avoided by havang v’anous 
individuals state the obstacles or difficulties that kept them from follow 
mg through on their agreements The positive behaviors of individuals 
can be evaluated also, although in some instances t h i s becomes no more 
than a senes of testimonials These may have a good effect, but since if 
one testifies, all must be given the same opportunity, the discussion may 
become sidetracked The discussion should proceed directly toward a final 
agreement that the new change is satisfactory or that other changes are 
needed 

Evaluation sessions are of utmost importance for several reasons For 
one thing the group may after a period of time slip back to the prevaous 
way of behaving The evaluation session serves to freeze or clinch the 
deasion It is seldom that the desired change is achieved with one group 

“ La>»Tcncc Borovage “A Basis For Viewing Commutucauon,*' The hattonal 
Elementary Prinapal 41^12, May 1962. 
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dtscussion period If the process is completely successful and the desired 
diange is achieved the members of the group gam enormous satisfaction 
from evaluating their success The total group mteracuon process is im 
pros ed by recounUng and sharing this success As will be noted in several 
examples the teacher also may share the groups feeling of success, and 
groiip solidarity may be heightened by the group s recognition that the 
teacher is proud and pleased with what the group has accomplished For 
all these reasons, the evaluation sessions are equally as important as the 
first sessions, and they should be planned and conducted with the same 
care 


Utilizing the Power of the Class Group 

To further clarify the uses of the group-deasion approach to prob- 
lems of class group behavior, actual examples of trial experiments are 
cued in the folloising pages A number of teachers have attempted to 
translate the group decision method into action in their classrooms Most 
of the examples represent efforts by teachers who were inexperienced m 
the use of the technique, and at times their lack of skill is noticeable 
However, m spite of their inexperience and limitations they achieved 
better results than they had previously been able to by means of lecture, 
appeal, discussion, and other commonly used practices 

The examples were selected to illustrate the more common kinds of 
problem that occur in classroom situations thus demonstrating the 
practical uses of the method Certain examples were selected also to 
further clarify the procedures, and to show how the teachers utilized 
the techniques at various grade levels Some examples were included to 
broaden the variety of situations described and to show that the method 
has application to many kinds of behavior problem that impair teacher 
effectiveness or interfere with teaching programs 


CHANGING NOISY, DISORDERLY BEHAVIOR IN THE CLASSROOM 
TO ORDERLY BEHAVIOR 


(Example) 

The half hour preceding the lunch hour which includes the washing 
ot bands lor lunch has been a noisy one despite my bcsl efforts The duldren 
bang on the soap dispenser crowd around the sml pushing shoving laugh 
ing and arguing From a point across the room from the sinl, I have been 
calling the children up to wash one row at a time I try to keep one eye 
on tbem and one on the reading group Of course this divides my atlenuon. 
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I need this half-hour for a reading group, because my room is so located 
that during the afternoon we are subjected to the noise from the lunch 
hours and recesses of older class groups. 

I tvished to change this noisy, disorderly situation to an orderly period — 
at least quiet enough to hear the reading group, and I tvished to help the 
children to learn to take some responsibility for their own beharior at this 
time. 

I had only to trait two days for what I considered an incident of such 
proportion that all of the children were involved. I was sitting in the far 
comer of the room surrounded by the reading group, when I called the 
children up to wash, row by row. I tvatched the trouble brew and finally 
boil over. There had been a general understanding in the class that unless 
it tras really important the children were not to interrupt a reading period. 
However, at this time a little girl indignantly stalked up to me to protest 
in behalf of her friend who svas in angry tears because some dirty, soapy 
water had splashed on her new dress. She was follosved by the guilty boy 
who defended himself, and then before I knesv it, I was completely sur- 
rounded by a group of children all talking at once trying to tell just what 
had happened. I explained that I could not hear anyone when they all 
talked at once and asked if they w'ould think it over during the noon hour. 
Pollowing lunch we would discuss the situation during our regular discus- 
sion period. They still wanted to tell about it then and there. It was only 
by pointing out that we had to finish washing or we would be late for 
lunch that I was able to persuade them to tvait. 

After lunch the children filed in "ready to burst at the seams." In the 
meantime I, too, had thought the situation over and decided that in the 
interest of time, it might be wise to ask them to pick some representatives 
to present the various vie^vpoinis. But I could see that the incident had 
grotvn in proportions, for the postponement had created the same effect as 
putting a lid on a bottle of bees. I gave up the representative idea and 
opened the discussion by saying, "Now, what happened?" I called on the 
girl who bad come up to me first. She said, ‘"IVell, Vicky t'^asn't doing any- 
thing, just drying her hands, and Ronney splashed dirty, soapy water all 
over her new dress.” Ronney countered with, "Somebody pushed me. It 
wasn’t on purpose. It svas somebody in back of me." Then followed a dozen 
versions of who gave the first push and descriptions of a series of other 
incidents. One girl sitting near the sink complained that her arithmetic paper 
was knocked on the floor and walked on. At that point I started UTiting 
on the board all the things that had happened, making sure that someone 
in the reading group reported that we hadn’t been able to hear the readers 
in the reading group. 

After the "barrel had been scraped” for additional incidents and the 
list on Uie board was really a formidable one, I began to sense that svhat 
the class wanted now was to pinpoint the culprits and bring them to trial. 
I reminded mj-sclf Uiai with punishment, we don’t change attitudes — ^just 
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surface befiai lor-and that this stas the point where 1 should try to get them 
to agree to another plan of bdiatior 

'xihU'ing 1 continued mth 

Hhy do JOU suppose people act this way! My do people push and shme? 
A child answered ChuA pushes eieryday And another said Dennis 
always tries to get at the head of the line This was a new angle to me 
1 could see ^\hy a child might want to be the head of the Ime to lead the 
dass somewhere but I couldn i see why a child Kould want to be at the 
head of a hne to wash In fact I had held a seaet conviction that the 
diildren liked to get away from their work and just visit and make noise— 
or at least so it looked to me— and if they svere at the back of the line they 
could get away from their work longer I kept right on pegging away at the 
reasons sshy people liked to be first in line to wash and then it came out 
Monty said If we are first in line sve don t have to miss so much time just 
svaiting there and we can get more work done I looked around at the 
clnltlren making sure not to betray my surprise As I bstened further to 
them I could not doubt that this really svas a very important reason to 
tlicm I svent on wnth my ne^t question 'What do you suppose we might 
do so al! these things (pointing to the list of undesirable t^ngs that had 
resulted from the disorderly behavior) won t happen again? 

Again sve luted in a fesv sunple svords the suggestions gisen by the dass 
discussing each one and trying to deade svhy it might or might not work 
This is about the svay it svent 
Suggestion Have a monitor at the sink 
Answer Well the monitor wouldn t get his s\ork done 

Answer People don t do what the line mon/ior says and they wouldn t 

do svhat a sink monitor says 

Another 
suggestion 
Answer 
Answer 
Suggestion 

This plan seemed to meet with quite a bit of approval until one child 
suggested that it ivould take too long This was argued back and forth until 
someone suggested that two children go up at a tune which would take 
only half as long Someone else said there would be no need to push and 
shove and that if they made a disturbance we could easily see who did it 
This seemed to be the consensus of opinion of the group and though I 
had my own ideas about whether it would work it ivas definitely a step m 
the right direction and did hate some merit 

I asled for the plan to be restated so aU ivould understand the median 
ICS of the plan— just how and when it was t~ 
the two children would start to ' 


Have the children wash up dunng recess 
' Then we woultln t get to play much during recess 
Our hands would get dirty again before lunch 
Hate the children come up to wash one at a tune” 


> be started and the exact tune 
The class reasoned that this plan 
> wash 50 It was deaded to start 


would take longer than it took a row 
earlier It was decided also that they would start the next day The plan 
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would be tried for nvo days in succession and then, following the second 
day, the class would discuss it to see how well it had tvorked and how well 
it had solved the problems involved. At this point each child was asked if 
he svas willing to try the plan. All agreed. 

The next day after recess the whole plan w'as stated again so all svould 
understand it, and so children who had been absent when the plan was made 
would understand it. 

I watched the situation from the reading group out ol a comer ol my 
eye. This proved to be unnecessary, as I could soon hear horv it was going. 
Although the confusion at the sink was sometvhat diminished, there tvas 
more confusion in the room. Everyone in the room watched every move to 
and from the sink. The rvatching was accompanied by comments and gesticu- 
lations. There were greetings and farewells. The whole thing W'as proceeding 
like a relay race. At this point I could see that I had one goal in mind and 
somehow or other the children had another. The idea of saving time for 
their lessons had become supplanted in their minds by a speed race. 

The second day was not quite so noisy, but the situation W'as still far 
from desirable. After lunch, according to plan, we discussed the procedure 
again to e>’alu3te it and to determine how it had worked out. 

The children were jubilant and could scarcely wait to report the official 
washing times for both da)-8. I agreed with them that we had svashed more 
quickly, thereby giving people more lime for their lessons. 1 suggested that 
w'e go over the problems one by one to see just how well each one had 
been met by the plan. 

No one had been splashed. 

The class was not late for the cafeteria. 

No one had had his paper knocked to the floor or stepped on. 

No one had been pushed or shoved. 

The leading group cou^d not bear the reading, and had been disturbed. 
People did not get much work done because there had been so much confu- 
sion. 

tVhen I asked why they thought the plan had not worked in the last 
tVk-o instances, answers came back that there was too much noise, people were 
ss'atchtng the time and calling out, reminding people to hurry, etc. 

1 asked for suggestions about svhat might be done about these problems. 
We went through a list of ideas again. Finally one boy said that since there 
was plenty o! time for washing we could have just one child up to svash at a 
time. That would prevent talking at the sink, and there would be just half 
as much noise coming and going to the sink. Also, since everyone knew 
we were going to get tlirough in time, it would not be necessary to s^'atcli 
Uie clock nor any need to time people at the sink. This time I made sure 
that c\-er)One understood the real goal of the plan — a quiet orderly urishing 
procedure iliat would permit the accomplishment of work. There was gen- 
eral agreement tliat this bst plan be tried. 
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One person forgot to go np k. rvash when Jm neighbor was through and 

nm7 Th “ "PO" themselres to 

notify the forgetful one in a way that the whole class could hear The second 
day, ho^ve\er, was noticeably better 

^V6 again brought the maiier up for disaisston and evaluation after 
the second day All agreed that they had been able to get more work done 
The reading group had been able to hear The su^estion was made that 
tvhen each child returned to his seat he quietly tap his neighbor if the 
neighbor svere not aware that it was his turn to wash 


The finsl results showed chat this discussion procedure caused the chif 
dren to perceue that a noisy, disorderly washing procedure caused many 
things to happen to them that they did not like The discussion made them 
recognize that their behavior was not satisfactory to them and that they 
svanted to diange it I believe that onginally the children wanted to find 
out who was causing the trouble, and their first idea was to have the cuipnt 
or culprits punished- 

Through discussion, we were able to analyze the cause of the disorder 
and to see the problem in another light They were able to sec that the cause 
of the trouble svas not the behavior of several children but a fault of the 


general procedure Each child began to see that other children did not want 
to waste time by twiiung m Jme to tvash when they could be getting their 
work done 


The first trial plan— the one having the two children at a time go up to 
wash— turned out to be a relay race, possibly because the ultimate goal was 
not stressed sufficiently Somehow the idea of speeding through the pro- 
cedure became uppermost in their minds rather than the goal of having 
enough order that work could be accomplished 

It was only by going back to the onginal problems and evaluating them 
that we were able to get back to the real goal— that of having the room 
quiet and orderly so work could be accomplished Then the children began 
to see the problem m a new hght 

At the time of this writing some ten days later, there is no doubt that 
we are all ijximssjsely pleased with the way that the plan has worked It still 
IS not perfect, but the improvement is so great that it is hard to believe 
The children are very proud of themselves because they require very little 
supervision during wash up time and yet it is a very orderly period. 


CHANGING DISORDZRLY CONDUCT ON THE SCHOOL GROUNDS 

dismmsl time If 60 A.M, the class a low fifth grade, >»s 

and noisy on the way out They mneded the cafeteria They caused niim„™ 

Llle neL at the school gate.' and many indtvidual dtsephne proWems dc 
veloped 
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I was usually invohed m a number of small duties that kept me from 
being on the scene to restore or preserve order I had to clear the classroom 
of the last reluctant pupil, give change sometimes for cafeteria money, go 
back and unlock the door to let m some pupil who had forgotten something, 
etc 


To lessen this lunch time dismissal confusion, I had tried lecturing, 
cajoling threatening — but to no avail 

The change desired was to have the class group plan a workable method 
for leaving at dismissal time that would prevent many of the problems that 
were occurring outside the classroom and that were causing many pupils to 
be sent to the office for disorderly conduct. 

Previously, I had been confused about how to even start creating order 
I was a new teacher in the state, and I had inherited a clustered group of 
roughly 85 per cent "discipline problems” It seemed as though I had every 
kind of class and pupil problem, from the rebel the clown, the scapegoat, 
the hero, the dictator, to the fights on the field terminating m after school 
ganging up on a lone pupil 


I decided to take one little step at a time I analyzed my class under the 
quesuon * Do I have a cohesive group? * as a beginning to the solution of the 
lunchtime dismissal problem I decided that the group was not cohesive, so 
the following steps were taken I gave the class a sociometric test 1 brought m 
a prestige penon (the pnncipal) to tel! them of their good points— their 
lining up. for one thing I established them as the * best looking ’ class m the 
s^ool and coached them m smiling for their group pictures I rearranged 
the seating so that they aU looked inward in a horseshoe shaped croup I 

softball to the high fifth grade ) I built up their confidence in a series of talks 
over the project of running a game, ue rvrole a futuristic news article— as 
taring already beaten the htgh filth 23-0 ^Vltenever I could. I stressed how 
rampatible (getting along together) they were as a group I gave the 

rZTr “‘’a “ ‘■"d taighte^d their 

visurfr" I gave the group speaal public speaking and audio- 

visual classes that the other filth grade didn’t have 

out I f'cn 

oneninn nin "i I""* t""e dismissal problem I prepared my 

pLw!sput.n°o°?petfnon‘®’“‘’' 

now u. , .or:hat\\l““tlTrcrrdrg 

die school cafelcria. lunch benches, and gate My job is lo^help y^Tet hoL 


"The cooucs i^cre a rejected subcri 
nomic Jcicl and so labeled becaij« the/* 
worked 1.1th these children and had s«cc 
and wear clean clothes to school 


composed of children from a low eco 
not clean Previously, the teacher had 
In his attempts to get them to wash 
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turned up. Frequently, cafeteria and lunch bench pupils would surreptitiously 
go out early with the home line. Instead of punishing them, we ga\e them 
the responsibility of owning a special home line card-permit. 

The results of this experiment were very gratifying. They may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. We sohed our problem to the satisfaction of pupils and administration. 

2. We set a pattern for other classes, which gave prestige to our class and gave 
us reason to be proud. 

3. The success of the project gave the teacher further confidence, and en- 
couraged him to explore further the hidden possibilities for use of group 
decision in his class. 

The behavior of these fifth graders has changed considerably and the 
great benefits and possibilities of these group motivational techniques reveal 
themselves more and more. 


REDUCING TARDINESS IN A HIGH SCHOOL CLASS 

(Example) 

This physical education class begins at 8:00 a.m. The girls are given nine 
minutes » <hange into their gym clothes, pick up their tennis rackets from 
lockm, and be in their squad positions for roll call on the tennis courts one 
n I had no tardiness 

‘hat requires all 

l a “ ' ® morning. Last month this policy svent into 

ohvsLt meeting, it was decided that aU of our first period 

8 odock bell to salute the flag, before changing into their gym dothes 
dass i, , Woximately 75 per cent of my 

lesT-^ ■ "7. ■P”" sometimes more, seldom 

the c^s memt,’’ T ‘"'“'"-"S 8‘-<>“P. because although some of 

individuals V " “‘"'"'"fi’ ibey are not ahvays the same 

rrfa«iened^„ “""a ’’'P'" ^ass is present, as they 

precede^dispcrsem°ent!’ “ ‘»®-block area and instruction must 

one point. This that six tardies losvers the student's grade 

already reached the faster movement of only those few who have 

•nerete =bout o be lossered. 

There are a number of factor, dtat influence tardiness. 

'■ °n'= minute of the nine minutes 

^ (^hinal^abourtwo mi„ut«7® ‘‘“”' 

upon the latm "'‘gbbors, while dressing, to catch 
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their rackets from their tennis lockers ^ ^ 

* P"“ >50 toy* assembled for physical educalioo 

room ' *'“iag 


1 firmly belicie lhat nine minutes is enough time for the girls to dress 
and get to class even though the flag salute must take place at 8 o clock 
Obviously vie cannot delete the flag salute from our program nor can 
we cliange tlic bell schedule 1 decided to meet my class in the lecture room 
one morning to see if 

a they as agroup ^vere awareoftheproblem of tardiness toclasr 
b they had any reasons for the tardiness 

c. they had any suggestions about how we could solve the problem and un 
prove the situation 

Upon meeting the group and stating vfhy we were in the lecture room 
rather than on the courts I found the group very much aware of the problem 
Some already had had their grades lowered and notes concerning their ex 
cessive tardinesses had been written on their report cards issued the week 
before Many others who did not have notes or lowered grades were never 
theless concerned about the numbers of tardinesses on their report cards 
The class deaded to list on the board the reasons why they were late 
Practically all hands went up and there was much discussion Here is what sve 
listed as a result of this discussion 


1 The Bag salute takes time 

2 Too many of the girls talk too much while dressing 

3 Distance to the courts 

4 Since the class is first penod the weather i$ cold and it takes longer to put 
on additional clothing (sweat shirt and sweat pants) 

5 They must stop by the tennis lockers in the hall to pick up their rackets 
and the hall is often crowded because other guls are on the way to their 
respective classes 

6 The dressing sections are overcrowded and there is not enough room to 
to dress quickly 

7 They must comb their hair after taking sweaters off over their heads and 
pulling svreat ihmls on as ihey have lo pass the boys on the s«ay to class 

8 The girls move loo slowly into the dressing room after the salute to the 
flag IS over (because of only one set of double doors mio the budding) 

We next deaded to look over the list to sec if there was anything ive 


could do about any of the items 

Folloiving IS a summary of this discussion 

1 It might be better to dress first and then salute the flag 
It was decided that this svould not improve the situalton 

2 Some time would be saved at the Bag salute ii aU of 


(After discussion 
the girls would 
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assemble on time. (We alsvays had to -Kait tor the late comers to arrive so 
the ceremony t\ouId not be interrupted by unnecessary movement.) 

S. Move as quickly as possible into the building foUotving the flag salute. 

4. Dress quickly and then do your visiting. 

5. Carry stveat shirts and stveat pants to the courts and put them on during 
roll call. 

6. Run to the courts. 

7. Have a three-minute tvaming given over the loud-speaker system to make 
the girls realize how fast the allotted time is passing. 

As a group, the girls decided to try points 2 through 7 to see if the prob- 
lem could he solved. 

In conclusion 1 must say that 1 really wasn’t convinced that too much 
could be done, as 1 was basing anyrvhere from 14 to 24 girls tardy to squads 
each day. I was concerned, and ivas trying to hurry the girls as individuals 
Vi-hen the total of their tardies began to accumulate, but it ne\’er really 
occurred to me to approach the group for help. 

Even though I have used group discussions many times to clear the air 
of a problem, in this case I had a tendency to blame the nerv regulation for 
this problem — just as the girls were using it as an excuse. 

Since our class meeting, the three-minute warning over the loud-speaker 
has been given each day. 1 have observed my girls really mosing into our build- 
ing after the flag salute. They run to the courts, and I have had no more 
than three tardies in any one day. Most da)‘s there are less than three. 

The attitude of the class is excellent, as they feel that they are accom- 
plishing the impossible, and I am pleased with the resulL 

Changing Student Attitudes and 
Improving Group Morale 

In a normal classroom group there are numerous and varj’ing atti- 
tudes related to each subject area. One indiWdual is affected one w'ay, 
while another is affected another way. IVhen there is a core of individuals 
holding positive attitudes toward a certain learning area, the teacher 
can use this core to obtain an overall favorable attitude toward the subject 
or the task. Many of the attitudes of youngsters are formed by imitation 
and they are influenced by suggestion. When a class group is composed 
of youngsters all of whom hold negative attitudes toward school and 
school tasks, the teacher has no solid basis upon ^vhich to do’elop s 
change in attitude. Attitudes have much in common ts'ith interests. Inter- 
ests represent personal experiences and in a regular classroom the interests 
of children generally differ to a degree. Strong interest by a fe^v individ- 
uals in a subject or area of study can be used by the teacher to build 
interest in the total group membWship, but if there is no interest upon 
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which to build— if there is no motivating force— the tash of developing 

interest may be difficult. ^ ■ i, . 

Interest that has resulted in successful school achievement in subject 
areas usually becomes the basis of a favorable attitude toward school and 
school work in general Lack of success in school is usually 
by a lack of interest and a destructive, hopeless attitude toward 
situation. As indicated before, in a normal class group, ,„„ts 

differ in their attitudes and interests There will be some 
and favorable attitudes toward each situation, ^,,.1 

stimulate others If. however, the group is organized so ^ 
dren lack interest and have strong negative “2u,t 

teacher faces a tremendous task Change is 

The examples that follow ^y 

school or toward specific situatio tpchnioues The fint ex 

teacliers who experimented with groupJecis j j of 

ample etted involved a class of ,oungst«s The las. ex- 
success in school, had ";‘"“;^;;.,7behav.or caused by lack of 

ample illustrates how a pattern ol y 
interest and negativ e attitudes ivas changed 

— ... 

studenu The class IS esteemed - of die ZZ level- 

ho^rever, recognized ^ , »; n,einbers is very poor, proraptnes 

„.eanins ih.t the reading f .... submitied.), attendance 

r.=-=5£S-*.-;r=H:HS 

gardless of the method of ^ requirement gr 

grades, wanting mere y . , a ,his is a very loose appho. 

non „„ these “students (and this ■'^„,ultine m a 

S=--raa?sar2 

nothing students 
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Even though the teacher and class stere aware that other means of han 
dhng would probably work to better advantage, the disaphne situation was 
fairly well in hand by the end of the first semester At that time, howeter, 
another class was broken up and its members were distnbuted among other 
classes This teacher received seven, alt of whom were described as "trouble- 
makers" by the previous teacher 

It was shortly after the beginning of the new semester, with the addition 
of the new students, that it was deaded to tty a new approach with the class, 
suddenly enlarged and acting worse than ever 

The teacher was firmly convinced that the problems with the class in 
question arose from within the class, and resulted pnmanly from the speafic 
combination of students in the class plus the fact that the class was at the 
end of the day, which in itself appears to be a problem for many teachers, 
regardless of their experience 

The class, usually worse in conduct on assembly days, did not fail the 
teacher when the first assembly of the new semester was held — they came in 
to class noisily, took a great deal of time settling down, and when finally as 
prepared as they would ever be for instruction, sull went on talking among 
ttemselves from tune to ume The situauon was so bad on this particular 
day that the teacher changed his plans and decided to begin work with this 
class at once The instrucuon was halted, and the class was asked just what 
It was that was "bugging" them even mote than usual It was learned that 
the assembly had been particularly good, and that a student had been 
imitaung one of the performers while toll was being taken The student was 
oTall for benefit 

sou, w a °w’’' ““ ‘"‘’P’' “ "be laughter was 

, iminu e , e teacher approached the class with quesuons, open 

or dis^ssion, about what should be done so the class might get on vwth 
mstrmtion every day mstead of faUing farther and farther behind. 

1 n bnght Idea, at first, such as, ' Let us go home,” • Let 

us talk every day and Lets watch films every day " After a while, however, 
mme very small bits of intelligence began to manifest themselves, and there 
TrLlZ such as Let us read out loud taking turns," 'Go 

tough the text parapph b, paragmph, because we don’t understand the 
, r “’a ' lou used lust semester " 

sheets of spm ^ es they mentioned were merely vvorkbook type ditto 
LT-Aev r to words or phrases missing, taLen in order bom die 
”">)• und were to be filled in by the stu 
howev,^ as thev d r “> ■"= °f htde value, 

much to incrrrr .'w T' “T" '’''P “P 8^'*“ "US' "bd they do 

much to increase the knowledge of these poor students ) 

prenannt" “'Sb' help, the teaclier began 
LSumell m w^v “ d-tocnce the students were 

S ogether to locate the answers in their textbooks Tliey 
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usually grouped dscmsclves mto Ihrea or foun and some ™ 

m this wca The study guides were not to be turned in so no grades were 
g^fn lor the uorl. doL^^n them whtch dtd not seem « ^er 
cept the tew isolates who felt they deserved extra aedtt grades for then: 

'"'IptZgtests given weehly 

•which o^e^ a period of time mounted up) Y 

gested that they be “improved thT.r grades either slightly 

time and this svas permuted Th ®^„/*hev did feel they had a hand in 
ornotatall depending on the stude^ 

determining policy probably ® discontinued svithout fanfare as it 

lists of spelling words have =‘" ^, 5 ^ ,„gents are a good 

was a losing battle and J„„„ht up to eighth grade stand 

seven grades too late h-e 'htur spdb S for this 

ards in the little time that can be taken ou 

nrukity , students were med Some of 

Several other suggesttons that mm geography m 

Utem had heard of the P“' '";P';Xu 'el'ed thal more map work (there 
another social studies class a 

had been only a little) be g‘«" j „„ses were obta.ned to sup 

This suggestion was than expected The students 

plement the wall maps though there was some goofing 

agatn were permitted to vvork ^ hsiLl ) as they chattered th 

of among the groups ( But « '“} „ere given on the 

work did get done— more or less p results were graufymg 

Zse given to seventh grade a change m some st^=n« 

feeling of having accompl shed t»meto8^ „ ,earn-hut of to 

This change nudenu began to qumt down h« 

teacher is not yet sur . —aos but other work as w 

more serious about not only tom ■” P ,„„ii,ge„t d.s«ss.on 

of wondersl) have even hstened to aUem^^^ '“'“’'"^XduTed 

what they might leam ^rbetter studenu brought up to pm__ 

entcrtammentl Sul s^^ ^,,5 discussed 'a^ ^ 

they might learn fr reluctance on the p talking among 

was finished There ,j ,5 rjass mere y „„ 

this as past f else as soon as rewinding 

themselves about film ^ necessary and un 

begun , reveral minutes m lengt „nveisa 

nvoJatriTS ^us^ -d-b::n^ to 

rec"rht^rSle^■.udenU..uhearne,ghborsf 
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past, difficult to restore order after a film so it was decided that they would 
talk unul rewinding was completed, at which time they would come to order 
at once so the important points could be mutually discussed. 

This proved to be a failure, but since the teacher (and the class) knew 
they were learning something more from the films than could be obtained 
from their halting use of the texts the students decided to begin writing 
brief (even less than one page was accepted) reviews of the films as soon as 
ey were completed The papers were handed in or were collected within a 

mmn!™ a'T'“ T"* *£7 put on their papers (for 

are , ^ reversed, and the only students who 

are still not partiapating are those who sleep through the movies (This is 

dents lower achiev ng stu 

dents are up until all hours of the night, doing heaven knows-whatl) 

this cla'rhase w ^ T ^ll of the difficulties with 

flat L, ' " ‘hat 

*•’ - >““• "’-“i 

the ma°rbef h‘ f have largely disappeared, 

f t ht comnlr w hids” inle cSs. and 

uiac ineir companj can be enjoyed 

teach"!^lfe ”^de-.ncluding a change in the attitude of the 

truanaes probablv ^ classroom environment There are fewer 

of the students arl tm dreaded Most 

.ostlill get C and B 

class, as a whole change in behavior several times The 

seem to feel th^ have a nart” h sugBCsted most of the changes They 
improvement. ^ activities and are responsible for the 

haps should base "bufl dT ““‘‘J smdies than they per- 

gr^t deal more ^Irb '°'r’ “ 

And vshere soaal studies hn. k learned under previous methods! 

tlicre has been other learn shipped’ (or term it v%hat )ou v\ill), 

forcement of older bcliefs*"h' ^^^®P“ent of new attitudes, or rein 
these students m \ears to ^ ^ teacher believes is ^ing to profit 
"ould There is no denvimr history or geography ever 

and there is sull some chati ”"enis are sull issued from time to time, 

expect of bo)s and girU conduct is still not quite v^hat one might 

has done exceptionally "‘‘Itin their ovm group, this class 

the) have done themselves! " ^ “ something 
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OVERCOMING AN ATOTUDE OF DEFEAT 

(Example) 

nrodlr!' ! “f 27 JiS,Ie« expres5»rfe« m 

f.«h >« ^'^SelQ K,end. n„d cghd, grade younp.en (and Uiree 

unacracllicicment. Defeatism ssas the prevalent attitude in the group and 
these youngsters had long since lost the desire to mate an effort to do class 
wort rurthertnore every surface indication revealed that they mst didnl 
care ■' •’ 


These students s^ere selected to form a special class in an attempt to 
improic ihcir reading ability primarily since their lack of achievement m 
Inis area svas affecting all the other areas of study Every kind of approach 
^'•as tried the first few days but it seemed impossible to get through this 
barrier of defeatism and reach them They just satl They would not respond 
After a few dajs 1 was so frustrated by the Jeihajgy and the apathy that was 
shown that I decided to try the group approach to changing this attitude of 
hopelessness I knew iliat something had to be done to make the group more 
cohesive or otherwise the project would not succeed I set up the following 
objectives 


To make them aware of the enjoyment that can be obtained by working 
With others and by sharing and helping others with their problems 

To make them aware of their own strengths and of the fact that they 
were capable of indnidual expression of ideas 

To help them recognize that they could plan together and work out 
mutual problems together 

Upon meeting with the group on Friday of the first week after deciding 
to use group decision procedures I took a new approach The students were 
told that a new plan was going to be tried so students having mutvaJ problems 
coufd get maximum hetp in tcaprorntg their reading skills They uvuld hork 
together to improve certain skiffs etc Then I asked whether they saw merit 
in the idea At first there was the usual apathy but then I heard some 
mumblings that this was the class of dummies Recognizing that this would 
be a major handicap if this idea persisted I worked immediately toward a 
better understanding and toward establishing some bases for agreement 

The group was assured that the mformauon was false Vou have been 
selected to be m this class because you are the ones who offer the greatest 
poKnnaJ for gaming fmm ihi. parncabr program It was cxplainec! tliat 
their feelings about reading were umlersiood-iiobody hies lo do lhat in 
which he IS not conCdent-and lhat m this class each person would be com 
peting with himself only therefore there could be no failures so long as each 
made the efforl commensurate will, ius abdity» 


oThe last oait of the statement was no doubt tbreateniug to many stodeiill for 

probabr^:i^b|mM».af — -^,0"^""”^ "" 

they were more capable than tneir ho 
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The class listened, but there was silence No one even bothered to state 
again that they tvere “dummies” — or to say anything Again came that 
frustrating, hopeless feelingl I recognized with a flash of insight that the ap 
proach was all ivrong I could not reach them by telling them that they had 
ability, etc., but I had to do something so I said ' You think about a plan 
for working together Monday we will discuss it, but right noiv, I am going 
to read to 50U, until it is time for recess” That was the best I could think 
of at the moment, but at least the last announcement raised a slight stir A 
few showed some signs of life when they heard they were not going to be 
subjected to the usual reading lesson (It was the reading period) 

I realized after this first miserable attempt that I had made no plan 
for attacking this problem I had some objectives but no clear-cut idea of 
how to reach them So I tried to plan again First, however, I analyzed my 
first attempt After thinking it over I realized that I had raised a response, 
even though it was only a remark about being "dummies ' Someone had 
talkedl But I had immediately jumped in and lectured, appealed, and 
moralized and that had made them crawl back into their shells 

Luckily I had the weekend to plan There were three objectives I wanted 
to accomplish (I) arouse interest, (2) change the attitude toward reading (3) 
get them to react to something — that is, get them to express themselves 
orally 

I considered two approaches The first one involved suggesting several 
types of grouping vshere children could work out projects together to im- 
prove vocabulary, organization of ideas, etc The second one was to use a film 
or other visual material, followed by a group discussion and class group study 
of reading material related to the topic shown in the film I felt we should 
concentrate on reading since this area presented the major difficulty and 
was in fact the reason for the formation of the group 

The final deasion was to present both ideas and have the group decide 
I was certain that they vsould not come up with any suggestions The ap 
proach v\as to be a question asking if they had thought of any plans, and 
when none was forthcoming, I v\ouId present my suggestions for the group’s 
consideration 

On Monday the plan was initiated This is what occurred. 

The question was asked, "Did they have a plan etc.?" There was a 
rcsponsel Someone muttered, **\\Tial*s the use trying to make a big deal’ in 
this class of dumb bunnies’ This was not what I had anticipated Stalling 
for time I asked, "^NTiat exactly do you mean by 'dumb bunnies’? ’ The boy's 
answer was "\'ou know v\hat I mean! I said I really did not know — that 
being dumb meant lacking the power to speak and that I knew they could 
speak altliough I would have to admit they acted as if they were dumb in 
the vernacular sense of the v^ord I concluded by saying I really wanted to 
know what they meant, since I probably had the wTong idea 

Well, that shook them loose! All their feelings poured out SMth a rush 
I wrote ilicir responses on tlie board. It boiled down to the fact that the 
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oa.er in .he upper 

intelhgence) 'Vhen the quesunn uasput to Oie mtney 

selves did not lliink they dial deep inside they had 

sesenil nodded tn agreement ( -plij 

selMoubts ) I agreed with them an readme textbooks m saence, 

problem seemed to be that t^hen it ^ , --up responded orally and 

etc , they had some dilTiculty. ' wmning to look around at each 

vigorously in the alTimiative ey ' , ^rs I followed this up inlh, 

other and to act like a normal P““P * ^ ,s done about it? ' 

•'kVlien the brakes on your family ca S ^ 

They quickly responded nVhat o ) rta, a 

in a tooth?" Several such questiMS vve ,„,erwew 

particular television program the "'Sh ,( diey had watched 

with a popular young hione smr The di^t 

die pro^m Several had Then .h«e pe^ y „d 

star was doing about the fact a answers came ba a 

was lacking m several other ,.,di diat? ’ diey were mked 

he was taking special lessons Anythmg^^ ^g 

By this time many seemed to get U,,, „reded fixing or reme y 

It was only intelligent to repair group agreed 

,U tn a Certain skill it i. asked The problem was |ha 

"What IS the P^Wem. -hen? ^nne 

Others looked at them as They stare ap 

or we might plan an e draught 

paper What do you think j dimly) Some ^ 

The spark - ,oor.s 

a program was a g problem was solved J bad 

Then out of the blue, the pro^^^ school They 

”;^h:m\ir:;:oy:cth.smo^^ 

r r crs^rvm^;;;-” - -“7 

gone to the exhibit and he dm planned tor 


sr classes to visit ted it The group response 

gone to the die project have planned for 

was electric and jmmedi ,,35 been Uttle difiicul y put the 

E£"S32:“---“’-=- ■ 

has become very 
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Itself and other groups and acts rather cliquish on the pla)ground They also 
appear rather smug and supenor because they are having more fun than 
other classes This atutude is not the best I realize but so far it seems wise 
to Iea\e things as they are for their behavior is having a Tom Saw7er 
effect on the other classes A few diildren from the regular seventh grade 
have asked if they could be moved into the speaal class — and have insisted 
that they have trouble tvath reading too WTien this class tvas asked how they 
v.ould feel about admitting new members to the group they acted so supenor 
and so imporunt that it tvas hard to beliese that these youngsters once 
thought they were considered the dummies and acted as if they cared 
about nothing that went on in school (They uere none too enthusiastic 
about admitting new persons into their inner sanctum but since an increase 
IS not contemplated until the new semester this subject was not pushed ) 

This has been an amazing discoiery The objecmes base been reached 
and the expenment has succeeded beyond the greatest hopes The only prob 
lem is this attitude of exclusion and e\en superiority However since for 
years these youngsters ha\e believed they were the underdogs no attempts 
will be made to change this for a while Achimement tests w'Ul not be given 
until spring It is predicted though that many — if not all — will improse if 
only because they will try their best on the test! 


Achieving Change 

Group deasions that are arrived at by group members interactively 
and as a synthesis of their own efforts elicit more solid support and result 
in changed behasior more frequently than do decisions that are only 
partially agreed upon by group members Imposed edicts to change or 
the use of force or pressure only consolidate g^^oups and do not change 
•ways 

An important aspect of the technique for achieting change is the 
group discussion Although the discussion process alone does not bnng 
about a change in behanor, it is by means of group discussion that mem 
bcrs discern that a change is desired by the group as a whole and a dea 
Sion IS obtained Whether indisidual members perceive there is a group 
concensus to change behasior depends largely upon the teachers skill m 
initiating the move to change and the teacher s ability to direct and guide 
the group discussion so that a desire for change is created Panicipation 
by members m a discussion provides the opportunity for individuals to 
assess the groups opinion but following this must come the stated 
deasion which provides the clarity that is needed for promoting individ 
ual cliange 

Informal experiments conducted by teachers inexperienced in the 
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use of the technique reseal that these attempts meet sv.th 
success at all Erade Icsels These m.t.al attempts at aeat.ng iang« m 
behavior shots tint group forces can be used ™ “ 

rooms that many teadieia have heretofore not been able m 
o\er, other consequences favorable to learning oc enhances 

process itself promotes a better feeling in t e poup produce an 

learning The*^ attitudes of the member ^^hanged ^ 

atmosphere without life or vitality, an a mo P involving de 

these individuals become involved in group partiapation 

ctsion „ «nHpr<tandine of the 

Effective use of the technique hope to be 

pressures operating in social interaction 

successful without some understan ing , lark faith in the group s 

fully guide the group in decision making if they 
ability to make a reasonable deasion 


Questions for Study and Discussion 

'Trrr;: — “-cr.r. 

3 Class groups must change from “ J j change location Deso.be 

lonum^u ce^a.u'^occas.ous u- CoV; 7^ 

what you regard as normal class ^ diBercnces how do y P 

tion with those of your classmates 

them? „ tan think of ivhere ^ 

4 List a, many c— suua^ons « y- Heh 

Sion techniques might be m ,j ,„d,ndual „(y aangmg 

successfully mobihted m „„„1d not be affected ]usuv 

to increase? Why? If ■od-vn>uanearn.ng ^ 

the behavior discussion designed to ^ , fu„c 

5 What IS die major foncion of_a^dncu^^^ ,,, VVh. 

hshed behavior of a class gro^ leading dus discussion 

lions does die teacher „„„„ rerve in a group disco, non 

6 What functions may u. teacher initiate 

mg behavior change? ...mssion m acuon How does ^p„s 5 

y Observe a ejaw group ,e.,eve is 

the discussion? Is there pve bar 

their ideas freely or lernunated? List 

desired? How IS the discussion term 
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8 Choose one of the inadents of group behavior described in some previous 
chapter Make an outline of statements and questions you ivould use tsith the 
group if you rvere attempting to change this parucular behavior 

9. List the skills a teacher must develop to lead a group discussion effectively 
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Chapter 12 Methods of 

Solving Group Problems 


„„ "■'‘5' “ desirable to hate class groups behave in 

be maximired. Teachers say their most 
pro ^ IS raoiuating children to beha\e in that are con- 
indi\Idml *} emphasized repeatedly that 

behaviors that^t'°'^b* strongly mlluenced bj the class group, and many 
a«uX nr^hl " “ ‘"dividual ■■disdpline” pUlems are 

d^d ernnp. Sometimes individuals 

Mta rr’Ll h' ‘''“t often, however, it is the 

^ de Dilm- “ '■-"‘1 difficult to control or 

^.de p.srup rve group behavior is caused by some group problem- 

baraTc^TlLTe^J" ^°“P tfnsiom!^ or sle 

EtouD feels is thr^i°'^^ n trying to overcome, or some situation that the 
group icels is threatening us elfarc. 

The intent of this diapter is to point out some of Uie causes of group 
S30 b r 
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behavior that upset the usual systematic learning routine, and to show 
hoii problem solving procedures can be used to modify such behavior 
Since learning problemsolving skills is an important educational ob- 
jectue, the dual outcomes of behavior modification and skill learning are 
stressed equally 

The folloumg discussion analyzes some common group problems, 
summarizes investigations of problem solving m groups, 
group problem solving process or method, and pves examples °£ 

Se of problem solving techniques as means of helping groups solve their 

diflicultics 


Analysis of Group Problems 

All teachers at one time or another 
ditions that arise m their classrooms prob- 

insoUed with problems Tjd„ect outcomes of playground 

lems have many causes They .-n^-nuences of administrative 

conflicts, they may develop as indirect reasons Whatever 

edicts, or they may come about individual pupil mvolve- 

the cause, teachers b«ome concern^ inurbanee 

ment mth the group problem ^ ^ planned work program, 

that interferes ivith the daily j"*' “ „|.pared lessons, because pupil 
Teachers are unable to proceed svi , ji] away from the tasks 

attention is turned toward t e 8’'°“? concern, since group prob- 

Teachcrs usually have good r*®™ . „ductivity, and they often 

lems. If not solved, decrease mdw^uJ p o pf 

create that condition in the classr^m that 

discipline,” or ‘P<>“ need not lead to a wasted class 
This kind of '’^'nertoiraance It need not result m a 

period or reduced ■"divdual w k p^ appearance ^su* 

disturbance or undesirable p atmosphere of teacher-^ P 

group problems does not have to crea e ppcip solu.iom 

SnsiL': nor does d'^-d w.r^'Vmblem of importance 
When a group is confr d of the situatio i d P 

bers, the teacher can ut hze tb^P ^ , ed 

the teacher capitalizes upon 
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solving skills, a disrupuve, disturbing condition can be changed to one 
that IS satisfactory to the group and the teacher t 

Diagnosing Group Problems 

nn. group misbehave, this behavior is caused 

When the group as a whole channels its energies away from the tasks at 
hand and engages in undesirable behavior, there is a cause for the group 
members behavior Most likely the group has a problem, or problems, 
*at direct the attention of members away from the regular school work 
of thrclMsroom"* ^ disrupts the learning atmosphere 

^ Undesirable and unproductive group 
sif ““f Sroup problems throws the empha 

appXchuL '’"'P ^“>ve these problems This 

not chanee the w techniques as threat or punishment do 

ZtnJtZ °^cur over and over 

wuh a denfr " ^PProach this kind of disturbance 

the problem or hv'° ^PP™ach attempts to modify behavior by solving 

the vietv that Id m behavior if they take 

uot punishment modification and change- 

must be diagnosed" Coit*^'" remedy the group difficulty, the problem 
not an easi S I, is Z'h Unfortunately, this is 

nizes that this behavior h^^ teacher recog 

phasize how imooriani ®nme reason it will not be necessary to em 
IS, of course no-one , r'* analysis of the situation There 

problems so before Th '“Ive all kinds of group 

detenlm;:“ha.tl”g ‘eacher^ust 

will be little timl '{or dl^CTor^ stimulating activities there 

havior unfortunately IS not^e'inhlJ'^I'^ <o engage in undesirable be- 

usually take action r/vv-s n ^ a problem, the members 

or mte'rmting In facfa 'T " r"''" 

m group problem IS helped to handle 

b P p ooiems IS much more apt to work contentedly on dull, routine 

RIchsrd HofTmsn Ernest TTjrtim- -* v 

Di«sT«Tnenti as Fa«on in Crcatnl ? ^ ^onnan R F Maier DifTercnco and 
end Soaal Pryeholo^, Gt.20G-2H Sohing" Journal of Abnormal 
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tasks than a group with difficulties rvhich is given interesting stimulating 
lessons Any attempt to ignore the difficulty or to divert the attention of 
group members is apt to be wasted effort Logic, argument, appeal, and 
moralizing do not affect the cause of the behavior Efforts must be directed 
toward analyzing the problem, and then steps must be taken to help the 
group overcome the difficulty 

In some cases the problem situation may arise suddenly, and the 
teacher may not have all the knowledge necessary to diagnose the group 
difficulty Teacher and class together need to analyze the situation Brad 
ford ct al ® suggest that vs hen the group ^5 attempting to reach an agree- 
ment about doing things differently, the group as a whole should assume 
some responsibility for analyzing its difficulties 

Some of the problems that class groups meet as the mem ers wo 
and play together in the school situation are easy to ana yze an ® 
to deal with Some problems, houeicr, represent disturbances t a 
hard to identify and difficult to handle The next section revies 
of the more common problems that occur in classroom groups 

Some Causes of Group Problems 

One of the most common class and hate 

class group is composed of youngsters “ho h” ^ ^ „ f„n„ed it 

different ideas about what is right or fa values among its 

attempts to establish a commonality of expecta i eroup with the 

members This defining of what is expecte individuals to 

means to evaluate individual behavior, an * , £ggj jnore secure 

predict the group reaction to ^^^Tronsequence of this attempt 
once these expectations are establishe ^ common agreement 

by the group to create changes in values an Therefore, the 

IS argument and discussion until j H,ccussing an issue The 

class group often comes in from the p see the situation 

discussion may be heated, since the .jjjg to reach a common 

in the same light .nd stnee 'W f ™P'‘”„^„.h a fight on theu 
ground Some teachers say, "the chil ^ feeling of s r g 

minds ” This is not a fight m the sense certainly and . 

dislike among members There is agreement abo 

tation, but the real purpose of the 's teachers frequent y r p 

what IS right, fair, and to be expected He . 
incidents such as the following 
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UNFAIR PRACTICES 


Most madents that cause trouble for me m the classroom start during 
free play time These fourth graders storm into the classroom arguing about 
unfair practices or tsho was right or who cheated in a particular instance 
No matter how many times rules are gisen or renesved this behavior occuis 
Some days the whole class becomes disorderly on first entenng the room and 
the youngsters wU not begin work until the whole affair is settled— or unless 
they are threatened that they will base to make up the lost time the next 
play penod 


In most cases, class groups, because of their size, need considerable 
e p in ivorking out suitable and satisfactory play arrangements If a 
toss group IS not helped to organize ns play periods, the group may 
“ establishing some satisfactory plan A 1 
though the behanor appears to be disorganized and disrupme, the class 
in he folloning example is engaged in a type of problem solving process 
in an attempt to improve conditions in their play groups ^ 


play equipment disputes 

IVTieri'h^!''^™ "1!“ morning before school starts 

m nL f, f " set balls and equipment 

eL" ; a' a ""S' •>'= eal ihing 

rcspeaue nlav ^ should sign up for the equipment for their 

specific cxa^ \ groups (This 13 not an organized play penod) To give a 
pan ' a“a “ play soccer Thu 

Ae^c^ P'"'' 8=“e Bill had LJn signing for 

It in their nan ^ “ chance to play viith 

were ® 

they felt the Tanve ^ entered m the argument too since 

sp nt e«hnlt"’a rh-rroups Some time 

I cqnipteL alia TV'" V 'hpuld sign 

as the soccer ball It " ' c " equal rights to such equipment 

SarthT^wfa^a T hwenings of diis sort occur Jre often 
Ume seiUing these constant disputes uses up s aluable school 

there IS a sharp ctev°L?^m solidarity IfTien 

there may be actual n V “‘"'“Phere may be tense and 

group or between "-^bers m the 

hesiven^s r^"hnm^°“r Lad- of cc 

cnusesotgro^coania ‘"'“P"™™' d'sputes-all these are 
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^Vhat appears to be conflict in the next incident is more an example 
of a class group attempting to induce pressure upon one member to 
obtain conformity in opinion. We noted previously that a group has a 
■ members ^vho deviate from tne 


strong tendency to communicate to 


group’s expectations of “good” or correct behavior. The group pressure, 
in this instance, appears to be desirable, alAongh *e ‘“d.er repornng 
this situation considered it to be an example of a discipline problem. 


THE NASTV CRACK 

There are t™ Italian children in this “f ' 

girl, seemed to be having trouble ,dth peer f Long 

^ One day, alter lundi, ,id " ani 

the girls as they came in. Marta, ^e I 1 ^ g started 

defensive. When I reprimanded P ^ tramp." 

to cry and sobbed that Christine a l at this and rallied to Maria’s 

The boys and most of the girls svere showed 

about her remark. e. 

Numerous internal \Te1e 'inmroal factors have 

unable to make adaptive 

been discussed in previous external aggression than 

are better able to adjust “ , jj established, groups may be 

poorly integrated groups. Until ^ routine. Immediate, 

highly sensitive to influences „f emotional tone, unusual or ex- 

spontaneous behavior, the jl, 3 t the group is not sve m 

treme forms of behavior, m y ^ hiVhlv 

^'"'tumors, for example, “^nTohefs^n^^Zadc'^ ^ 

excited way. This group wh™ the grouP ’ 

disorder. Sherif and „„ ,ery 

fluid, rumors are „nior by becoming exated ^ ^ 

gestible class group ^ disrupt class activities 

live. This repeating ot ru 

it did in the next example. nc 

.Mnratcr Sherd and camp. 

York: Harper S:Br=U,ers.I9a6.P 
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THE RUMOR 


The morning bm had just arrived. Although the pupils had been trained 
to come in quietly, I could hear their voices as they piled off the bus a good 
one-half block ats'ay. I svent to the door to learn the cause of all this excite- 
ment. A large number of children had hurried to be first to relay the news. 
They trooped in the room full of excitement and importance, shouting the 
LeW spit in the bus!” The rest came in breathless, all carrying the 
same tale. I managed to ask one child if he saw Les-i do this. He said, "No, 
but es'erjone says so.” Lesi did not come in srfth the others. A fesv stragglers 
entered, and sure enough they reported the same story. Finally e^’eryone tvas 
seated but no one was quiet Everyone was speculating on the punishment 
Some were embellishing the story— L^-i tried to spit on his neighbor but 
he missed and only spit on the floor. 

Attempts were being made to quiet the group — ^unsuccessfully, I am 
afraid— when in straggled Le\-i. 

‘^Vhat happened?” svas the general question asked from all parts of the 
room. ^ 


•^othing," 1^1 ansv-ered. "My mother is coming.” 

♦t,. t, - school?” and "Did you get put off 

the busr were the quesdons flying from all parts of the rooii 

^ looted pualed. would I? ^Vhat are you talUng about?” 
ment au^d f r ^ "“"Ed by all this exdte- 

b “ h?H ; v‘ T on the 

The whole thing a Zmor. ' ^ 


>5 very difficult for teacheia to 
handle occun svhen an administrauve rule is resisted by the group. The 

Ae^^e^w^ei?' *° '''' become very hostile to those enfordng 

ffimUv OuBdr “ of the school 

to handle Often “ ' personnel are very difficult for the teacher 

Uus a ^allen^e^^red'ar' =* 

which their teach^ is a pm '“b ''' 

successful only temporarily If A. M ” 

the in-oun nftpn ki/ teacher avoids anssvenng the question, 

probTcL."niLT,t:dr 

to be siding with the adminisimT'"' “ “"""''ff'’’ may seem 

to be critical of ili- -.ri • • against the group or he may seem 

the comments made abTut 

the principal. Should he have moralized. 
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Ignored the remarks, or told the children that such statements would 
not be allowed in the classroom? 


PLAYING FOR KEEPS 

My „x.h grade das, returned to the dassroom '“^^eone 
very sullen At first the room WM too quiet Everyone j 
remarked tn a loud vo.ee Mr B (dte pr.netpa 1) me n an^ u 
ahsays sn.lTtng around to see who he can get on a 

came out Qutte a few ot the boy. Ute class 

comer ot the grounds with most o the^ 
standing around as an audience H 
and had confiscated the marbles and told them tne 

marbles at school explosive remarks Not 

After the story was told there were ^ pounds the 

long before because ot some additional but g situation was 

sixth grade play space had been however there wa, 

temporary, as the space “ „,a.pound at the time One young 

not mud. the children could do ^ First thetr place 

ster angrily remarked that the pnn p j ^ joarbles Even the 

to play was taken away and now 1 -ey “uldn „ry unfatr 

children who did not play the ^ „ make about the principal and hii 

and had some very derogatory remarks to maxe 

intolerance a * 

Sometimes a school rule will arouse f “f the group 

the group adversely works a hardship on 

believes that the enforcement of h 1 ^d„.n.ster and a cla 

became resentful over what was 

enforcement of a school rule 


th the teacher do« h , before the opening of 

As the second monm 
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in this third grade class They aU happened to lue in a different direction 
and had to ivalk to an opposite crossivalL from the rest of the class This 
posed a problem as the teacher could not svalk m two directions at once 
So these 12 uere dismissed outside the budding to ivalk by themselves while 
the larger group was escorted to the crosswalk at the end of the block 

The larger group began to show signs of being unhappy wnth this rule 
They complained that the teacher let the other ones go by themselves AVhy 
couldnt they7 They began walking in an irregular pattern pushing and 
shoving one another to be first in line and generally causing confusion in the 
line They felt they should not have to follovtf the rule of walking in a line 
to the dismissal point and have a teacher escort if the other group did not- 

Poor communication between the persons setting the rules and the 
classes affected by the rules will arouse hostility Sometimes dissatisfaction 
with rules and conditions creates a whole senes of behavior problems 
on the playground and m the classroom The next example describes a 
number of events that led to disturbing behavior in the classroom 

THE BICVCIX RACKS 

I have been on early monung duty in the area where the fourth fifth 
and sixth grade bicycle nders arrive vnth their bikes 

Onginally we were told (by the administration) to hold the children 
outside the gate unul the fint bus arrived and discharged its passengers. Of 
coune the cyders got used to avalanching in at that time but when the bells 
were finally established we were told to hold them until the first bell That 
meant they all W’aiied until long after the bus was unloaded Much wrangling 
juggling for position and general noise resulted when the bus arrived and 
the gate was not opened for the bicyders After this policy was explained 
to thehicyde nders it was accepted with much grumbling and bid;enng and 
a fevtf disparaging remarks about the person making the rules 

Now a new edict has been issued After two weeks of being allowed to 
enter with the bell we have been told to allow the horde to advance five 
minutes earlier than they had onginally Once again we have questions 
grumbling general misunderstanding and cntiasm 

Another situation crops up at the bike racks because we do not have 
enough stalls for all to park Lines have been painted on the blacktop to 
show vihere to park the bikes on their owti stan^ but it is like pulling eje- 
tccih to get the children to use the stalls and spaces farthest avv’ay from the 
entrance Everyone wants in first and out first- 

Because of all this WTanghng over the bicyde stalls the following hap 
pened recently During recess or some oilier time when they were on the 
grounds some boys tipped over the biqde rack nearest the entrance A few 
of the bicydes were damaged Some belonged to the youngsters in my fifth 
grade. I did not knovf who the guilty parucs were but it was obvious tliat 
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most of the class members did Hosicscr, although the feeling ssas running 
pretty high, the class members refused to say a svord or tell s»hat they knew 
about the incident It lias not long before I was aware that the word had 
been passed around the room that the culprits’ would be taken care of after 

‘"‘'“now situations like this really create a svhole raft of difficult sitnanom 
Parents will complain about the bicycle The pending a e sAw^ 

fight presents a serious problem plus die fact that ^ 

'“”‘M:mZg:i 1. not help in diese cases_in fact ^e 
the teaclier with a senes of headaches For *-7 

eserjone in the group is considering how best to conduct lyncni g p 

Youngsters often become involved emotionally -h- X” 
that they behese to be unfair The behavior to come to 

provides relief and permits the usual tas mo tv 

the fore Sometimes, however, even hOTg" ‘ J off the 

a problem, group members may no something is done about 

situation and pay attention to class work unless somet 

the problem 1 he expressed means allowing 

If allowing a group’s hostile ,he grMps teacher is placed 

another teacher’s behavior to be cri ’ ^ next incident had 

m an extremely awkward position The teacher 
to face just such a problem 


the volley ball came 

Another eighth grade class hawng w'ere'^delighled as a das. 

physical education period ^ l,ce our best team 

best conn, so he -'^^Zr best players We were unaware 

" rr fxo^r -- - -- - 

The result svas tn teacher 

- - pm';-” - 
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had done as of the opposing teams tsere really grumbling because they 
were losing heavily since they had lost their best plajers to the first team 
At the end of the penod when it ivas announced to the groups that the 
challenging class won one game and lost two both classes were really upset 
The challenging class did not ha\e a part in the idea of stacking one team 
and they just couldn t see any advantage to winning one and losing two 
thinking It was an injustice to them for not having their regular plajers on 
their teams My class was tembly upset in loyalty to the team that was placed 
m the position of playing the hand picked team of all stais of the other class 
1 he class feeling was very strong and had an upsetung effect in the classroom 
for several days 


Lack of motivation or interest or an attitude of dislike for a par 
icular area of the cumculura is catching and class members may unify 
to r«ist assigned tasks in the area It requires considerable teacher skill 

L heT sve saw how 

eier wh of group decision procedures How 

a "uJber „ person the problem has 

and complex groop difficulty may be obscure 

class group?^"*^'^ ’°ight account for the behavior of the following 


learning by television 

programs that they watch over television They 

arc a part of our regular curriculum 

comes Ther^is^a™^ situations crop up just before the Spanish program 

made and eveTaLr Te'cT 

A few of the childr started inatteniiveness is quite apparent 

o,hers.ooko„t^edo^ors and 
than those in the back of th^ ^ ^ attention 

one boy shot rubber b^nf^ ^’'^mples of the behavior exhibited 

don pw urL " read ""u ” c 

part of ihe required n, ' *' program is the iiorkbook which is 

on the door and play n.ih'uicra ‘'■™“gh them drop them 

desks until the T V tea h v They are supposed to leave them in their 
do not ^ working in them but they 

answers be given btck^rhCT^^Tf^"*^ ^ ^ teacher requires that 

indeed ^ response from our classroom is very poor 

'\hen the children were avle.i a 

of interest in this naruftil-.r ^ ““ring discussion time about their lack 
parnoilar program d,c,r answers were pretty much the 
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same I cant understand what she says or Its baby stufll or Its not 
interesting 

Checking uith other teachers I find they have the same difficulty Since 
the program is required and sve must uatch it it presents a very difficult 
belnsior problem No one seems to base an answer 

Although the specific causes for disruptive group behavior and prob- 
lem situations are almost endless the chief causes spring from interna 
conditions within the group or from external conditions t at t e P 
Mews as harmful or not important to its welfare roups ® 
strong resistance to imposed conditions that seem unjust or 
look for detours around obstacles that keep them from ^ 

thing that IS desired In most cases undesirable behavior should be 
vieived as the group s way of overcoming certain pro ems 

Effects of Group Problems 
Upon Member Behavior 

The effects of group problems upon ,n°dLroom 

been noted by a number of or ^rious other prob 

situations show that tensions caused y Perkins * found that 

letns block the leam.ng of ‘';oS:„To™g tn subject 

stresses and strains in the group limi -.t,!,™, that teachers report 

ftelds The tnedents of group behav.or „ ,,oply 

indicate this also When the group a P school tasks Bovard “ 

individual members are not able to “"J; existed m the class 

reported that /"‘fP^^rthat^ook place Jenkins ' proposed 

room strongly influence the ® were not satisfied pupil 

that when group members soci oblem solving After vbsem 

energies were not free for ? concluded that class members 

non of classroom group •>" Jj;* „ solving problems of relation 
sometimes directed most o energies upon lessons 

ships mstead of “ocentrating them ene^_^ emphasmed the tmportance of 

An expenment conducted by 

, rl male 

ne JrS”g . C.amroem mtemmoe fevme, d 

„ .fCmv/va'"-* Chicago Umcem.y of Ch mg" 

'=“ntertfA Thelen Zlyo.™-/ C-pr 

eSchou Wha. Mares 

"William C ^cnul^ 

465 1955 
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using practices that aid groups in resoh ing conflicts and settling difficul- 
ties The stud) shotved that ^\hen groups became imohed ^vith interper- 
sonal hostilities, they were Ioi\ in products it) The more energy group 
members spent on interpersonal problems, the less energ) they spent on 
tasks to be completed Although cohesi\e groups exhibited many differ 
ent beha\ior patterns, all assimilated lot^ status members and members 
helped one another i\ith their ivork, non cohesive groups did not accept 
an) member suggestions at first, and wasted much time Some of these 
latter groups rejected members and eliminated them from contributing 
to the group’s projects, schisms developed, creating factions and nonpro- 
ductive interaction, characterized b) alternating periods of fighting, co- 
operating and withdravMng These and other studies seemed to indicate 
that in classroom situations, attempts to teach lesson content when indi 
viduals ■were concerned with group problems were wasted efforts 

Lindgren» suggested that the group situation should be used to 
further educational goals b) releasing the power that lay vinthin the 
group, rather than attempting to fight the groups power, to dam it up, 
or to Ignore it 


Studies seem to indicate that m some cases at least, tension in groups 
IS eased b) a group ana!)sis of the troublesome situation It appears that 
groups receive emotional support when the members engage in a process 
o ana vzing the cause of the difficulty and attempting to find a solution 
Even though problems are not solved completely, the group process re 
uces ee mgs of anxiet) and hostilit) At times, members’ perceptions 
a pro em c ange Thus, even though some problems cannot be elim 
ate or so ve entirely, group anal)sis of the problem often enables 
members to return to their regular tasks, relieved of some of the pressures 
that V. ere interfering w ith subject learning 


Group Problem Solving in the Classroom 

cults^an*'lie m ' "f ^ nttack upon an immediate group diffi 
discinhnpil h 1 ^ tneans for eliating conforming behasior or 

a co^dnmn 'hV or disaplined behasior is siened as 

L°mb eTai '““"S’"” “’■"B their time in educationally 

n“r Sn m Zlf ™P> 0 )ed in this man 

class^onn educational program Many 

^ss group problems are not unlike some of the problems faced bv other 

zr- ""r ddHcnuies soJght by 

gr p problem solsing process facts arc gathered and key atti 

<!isiJajI-S,SL’^'j3‘'^3^'t““,^,*' on "ho Echssior of the In 
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tudes arc developed as joungstcis practice skills of CTitical thinking on 
problems real to them In other words, problemsolving techniques can 
iraprov c conditions in the classroom and at the same time permit children 
to develop certain concepts understandings, and skills 


A Point of View 

A survey of the educational literature concerning group problem 
solving in the classroom potpsThouldfoIve by 

matter be presented in the form of topics or q planning 

proach should be used to Many times it is suggested that 

projects, producing reports, and the ^ problems that beset 

problem solving be med “ ,MUren s lives only indirectly 

societ), even though these problems mhlem solving skills are best 

There are those, also, who dltolty then it is 

taught when the approach « untostLdmg of group prob- 

said, that not only are skills P literature of education 

lems m society IS increased Fort emo ^ \ ^gjopjng understanding 

“ * 

tamed, such as improved behavior I at times be very hke 

Problems occurring m classroo ^ City councils parent 

those occurring m some groups i groups often have to ' 

teacher associations, school Jmber conflicts be to 

group member disagreement and J and conflicts * 

proceeding to the tasks at hand The disagr ^ , 

^mn classrooms among S™^"tr„nes arising m the ^nds 
class work from continuing ar problems "““'ll"" arise 

of groups mentioned, nor ^■'c th y P problems h 

types of svork group m business and 7 ^^„ges are no 

Tn'^ assrooms S results -""“'tdut poups that seek the repeal of 
unlike the problems faced by of new |^=gnlat.on^ 

unwanted legislation change imposed stan because 

children object to ru “ ^l,ib,t,ons of undcsira e e^ 
tions are often express processes for atiemp i S j-gpes accept 

they do not knov* acceptabte of the group defines 

change Or it may be that expected by ‘h'; js or inter 
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pret legislation to suit their own wishes Sometimes they inflict punish- 
ment upon individuals whom they view as deviants instead ot relying 
upon agencies and regulations set up by society In other instances, groups 
submit passively to certain leader dictates even though the members pri 
vately express dissenting views Classroom groups at times exhibit similar 
behaviors, which disrupt the learning situation When these behaviors 
occur, the problems can be mdentified and analyzed, and attempts can 
be made to reach satisfactory solutions, thereby making the problems 
tneniselves objects for learning 

It IS advocated that when class groups become upset and exhibit 
undesirable behaviors because the members object to rules or imposed 
standards these conditions provide excellent opportunities for teachers 
to use problem solving procedures to develop understanding of acceptable 
ways of objecting to unwanted legislation The idea that children should 
me ™les and standards and never ex 
Lietv So twTi!'™* " philosophy of a free 

that this doe m«>nterpreted, it is emphasized 

ng Ither'i “ ” -«pted school norms for beha/ 

be®encouraa=rf -^b.ldren are to 

tematives If thi P^bkm solving techniques to examine al 

It is sueeested that of resentment still persist, then 

ut XpS",!;rir :;ro\%t:etnr« 

ported w“ h miolveda "'"a An incident was re 

by a mlmber of a cir ™ kicked over a fence 

dentally kicked a ball nv’ "l! its ball A child acci 

express resentment atm, 'bat the class did not 

came the object of Sstihti ^t" '’i”' b’ebed the ball be 

occur, teachers emnlov nr hi when such situations 

behaiior pattern butL'^iea ™ “ '‘"E Processes not only to improie the 

acceptable In 'hu e^se Im H n ™ '1-' -e socially 

to the necessity tor the rule and'^^t dh'*"'* aH the facts relating 

nficr examining the need for i*h« i V'^ Perceptions ■v\ere not changed 
«h= lartous ways ILy clw em.™ ' ' led to consider 

a committee could be sent to the "J""' Pr°'cst the rule For example, 
ncu proposals, a letter could I e """“'rfbc to present objections and 
■nitted ,o the room olma i^J'""™- “dm'n.s.rator could be 


the use of such procedura e!in 1 ^^"'’ * “""I"™" I' that only by 
I ceuures can the concept be deieloped that authonty 
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,n a dcmoa-itic society rests in the hands of the members ot the society 
Children enn learn too. that such processes do not necessarily bring abou 
change in rules and regulations because those persons '•“‘f 
tions of leadership may hate dilTerent viewpoints for example, the cho 
administrator must consider the ttelfare of the total school Howeve 

oVcdrns‘:sCl.ed in their failure ><> exercise^.r 
rights fre^ient’ly is deplored m .let Time 

educators, and others as uell, hav p situation is very 

over the fact that a rigid aduUru p^ population and thereby 

apt to develop an apathetic a „ Erikson** remarks for 

weaken the strength of leftLrs develop to a 

example, that a democracy can matters of legislation and gen 

point where youngsters must always leave matters g 

eral policy to those in ,hat children should be 

Although this IS not intcn^ded P Y have 

consulted regarding the ” lo do this) it is suggested 

neither the understanding nor , concern them For exam 

that they be consulted febellioL and antagonistic when 

pie, a class group was S school yard Had these same 

^quested by the prmc.pal '» oI ,he httered school ground, 

children been asked to solve P ^ acceptable to all co 

It IS likely that they would hase d planning a course of 

cerned The process of analyzing t p opinions from those 

feimn undoubtedly would W - .„pose 

demonstrated In this case, '''' f;“^" ,uuation m the classroom "d 
authority, thereby creating » ^ have handled the proUem 

a problem for the teacher The propose a plan that 

by'asktng the children to ^ndy_.hes..^_^ ^ TTrewden" 

was acceptable to them considered T jgj 

the adminisuator and solving 

strongly indicates P^”'“P“' ofissaLfacUon tends 

change when the gr P expression of is com 

process Studies show a j although after isc yem 

m lessen the ^1“/* ° by a positive attack upon ^he^P 

municated it should g of this point of vicvv 

a Erie H Enkson cni» 
pany IMO P 
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found that indiwdual opinions, attitudes and behaviors are modiRed 
in the problemsolving situation Timmons investigation of a parole 
group problem showed that individual judgments changed alter the use 
of problem solving procedures Festinger and Thibaul assembled small 
groups to discuss assigned problems and found that the communication 
process that i\*as part of the problem sohing approach changed opinions 
of group members particularly in strongly cohesive groups Other group 
studies yield evidence that suggests that a group agreement to act in a 
certain v.ay is more effective in changing behaiior than is a lecture or 
discussion The problem sol\ ing process includes a consensus on lines 
of action that the group mil follow So far, the differences between 
the problem soiling technique and the group decision technique are 
not clearly delineated in the research Hoiseier, problem solving gen 
crally is conceiicd as a group effort to find nays to complete a task 
or solie a difficulty of importance to the group whereas group decision, 
using similar processes, is iiened as a means of changing an established 
standard of behaving to a standard considered more desirable by 
someone outside the group 

Expertmental Research m Problem Solving 

^^uch of the experimental research on problem solving in small 
groups IS focused upon the planning process Problem solving usually 
consists of planning operations involving the collection of information, 
proposals acts of reasoning and critical thinking and development of 
plans for action \Vhen the patterns of interaction in problem solving 
groups are an3l)7ed it is found that early interactions are concerned with 
asking for., giving tepeaung awi clavvCywi^ wforavavvou The ntxl svage 
involves emphasis upon seeking and giving opinions, anaijses and ex 
picsvions of feeling The final or control stage consists of asking for and 
giving suggestions or directions and agreeing upon a possible course 
of action 

Considerable research m group problemsolving centers upon deter 
mining vsheihcr observed steps can be refined to make problem solving 
in groups more effective Many investigators have based their analyses 

“Willum Tuntnons, Denttons end AUiludfs as Ouleomes of the Dis 

fjinon of a Soaal Problem Contnbuuom to Education No 777 New \otl. Teachers 
Collf-r Columbia University 193!) 

“ Ixon Fcviinjer and John Thjbaut ‘'ImerpeTsonal Coramunicauons in Small 
Croups Journal of ibnormat and Soetal Prjehotofj 46 92-99 January 1951 

“ rDl^rTtl Hales and Fred L. Strodibeck H aves in Croup I roblcm Sohlng." 
Journal cf donomef end Social Piyrholofy 4G 15S-195 October 15^1 
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upon Dewey's five steps of effective thinking.” Some investigators have 
concluded that st.cll analyses ore more prcsmptive than descriptive. 
Others have said that there is no empirical order. 

Leadership skills and the group problem-solving ^ 

described by the National Training Laboratory m 

From studies made of groups in problem situations, ■ h- ^ 
mined that certain steps in the problem-solving P™™ 
though they do not always occur in the f t 

sidered one in which the leader j niust first help 

development, and the description ^ f diagnosing the 

members become aware o£ the ' e the situation, 

difficulty. The leader and group <»gf ” This process, the 

the behavior, and the causes for t ie e ^ „,„bers' stereotypes, 

leader has to know how to deal wisely _ P nlanning and practicing 
traditions, and values. Tlie next p Me in evaluation is 

group action. After a course of action has been , 

procedures, vanes little frona awareness and under- 

to lie in the emphasis upon leader Mem. The group, 

standing in the group of the factors involved, and 

not the leader, defines jer by involving all group mem- 

decides upon a plan of -7"^„T;tmben' perceptions of the prob- 
bers, uses the process to change gi f 

lem and of their oivn behaviors. recognizing that som 

Emphasis is placed also up to*r ^s be „ 

group behayior problemsjatis "Utm-soll 

under- 


Tis ^ of behavior tnai 

pwn P-io^>y. ^■•-tions. ThpoMem.o . 

them to avoid diincuu i i.„ir.c pro 

ing 


n to avoid difficult tasks or members to gain unde - 

change situations and desirable ways of behavi g 

groups to adopt m unchanged. brought about by 

« • ■— - 

means of group P”’’'® D. c. Grcvpl.- 

. John Dowry. H«w "Doivlopiu™”' Twn 

search center for Group 
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searchers. Since these studies ha^e been cited previously, let us summarize 
briefly here. 

■\Vhen a problem is ambiguous, individuals tend to seek support for 
their \ie\vs through agreement with other members of the group. Unless 
effective communication takes place, group members are not aware of 
the opinions and views of others. The act of communicating is an influ- 
ence in changing opinions, for good communication practices lead to 
more accurate perceptions of the views of group members. It has been 
noted that in a problem solving group, the formulation of an opinion or 
idea for communication leads to a sharpening or refining of the idea. 
Also, the use of the group problem solving process helps the less popular 
members of the group (who many times do not have clear perceptions 
of group opinion) to acquire clearer ideas of how other members view 
the situation. 


Factors Affecting the Problem-Solving Process 

t!„ T*"- leadership on group problemsolving have been men- 

tioned indirectly m studies investigating leadership influences upon 
mh^is' behavior. The studies by Lenin, Lippitt, Ld 

held anil produced greater changes in privately 

shited hJVf“ i practices Experiments by Itovardc” 

and used <-nn ' ^ ^ leader was endowed with understanding 

betted able7 7 "* 8"“' members were 

ab e To ala P™'’'""- """ prnducTie. and were better 

nllhe and 1 TeVn "“’o" "'■en leaders were domi- 

native and used pressure laaics. 

tions^'ofTotr'’ ‘°°i' n-''™ '”'’'=r*'''P '’ehavior violates the expecta- 

s it'irbr 

haiior ,n Tatlems ol Agsraiiiv Be- 

IO-27J^-299 May 1939 ^ ^ ^ Climates. Journal of Social Ptychology, 

l.eat!en!..p on I*aniapatory w Supervisory 

41 SJS-SIj. July 19J9 ' ®f Abnormal and Social Psychology, 

nOTmeI«nas«i«\rTtfte/oo'«39MKi!yulVlSr"*’” devme' »/ 
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An mdicntion lint Icnicrs should take immediate steps sihen group 
problems arise comes from an experiment by Sheriff svho imestigated 
group influence upon indisidual norms He concluded that a t 
poiips norms might rellect the leader’s judgment, after the group tos 
established ns norms the leader has little influence in 
The implications for group problem soiling are apparent f leaders 
are to be influential in helping groups establish 
their inlliience must be exerted before groups patterns “ ^ 

established In other iiords, iihen a group reacts “ p ^ 

desirable nays, the necessity for solving 

otheraiise, the reaction pattern can tie eco brought about 

pattern of the group If this happens 

only through group dcctsion and no g P satisfaction 

'iniestfgatmns shoii that in leadership skill 

null group discussion than in small gr P ,, 22 -jhese findings 

ts more important tn larger K^-P; ' g" oups as large class 
ore significant to the ""“P' P jance and direction during prob 
room groups seem to require more gu reouired of the leader to 

lem soh ing processes ® ^ ,j ‘/needed to create wide partia 

help the group define the problem skill ts neeo 

pation, and knowledge of the proce “ jjbjjy to interact 

The finding that ‘ .f„,her indicates that in problem 

if they can both see and hear o obtained if attention is gven 

soh mg situations greater particip , show that m problem 

to seating arrangements . j„are of progress, the members 

solving situations, if groups are no ,,o-ough apathy and 

become more aggressive or try ageot the problemsolving pro 

A number of other factors that oohesiveness in groups 

have been Identified by tocussion than are memb® 

causes members to be more ] are cooperative rath than 

of low cohesiveness groups When gr P^ members are more atten 

competitive more ideas are --bahred.^^a anothrfs 

to one another and more acc p ^ ^ hierarchy, the com 

When a group is structur ,j,bg problem solving p „ons 

process within the group tendency of low s r j^ndh 

Liously sidetracked - situations, the f-hnp of 

to dtscuss irrelevant ma«« In_^ detertorate In 

ness between subgroups h g ,he study of Aituu*. sooov 

.Muiater Shunt An Espen»e»ta> Lni. in D.der.n. S-d Cmups 

irpL^rrr’Astudyo-"^^^ 

,t„„,c:uSonolod.»t«— 
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searchers Since these studies ha\e been cited previously, let us summanze 
briefly here 

"When a problem is ambiguous, indiv iduals tend to seek support for 
their \ieus through agreement ivith other members of the group Unless 
eff'ecti\e communication takes place, group members are not aivare of 
the opinions and Meivs of others The act of communicating is an influ 
ence in changing opinions, for good communication practices lead to 
more accurate perceptions of the \iews of group members It has been 
noted that in a problem soUing group, the formulation of an opinion or 
idea for communication leads to a sharpening or refining of the idea 
Also, the use of the group problem solving process helps the less popular 
members of the group (who many times do not ha\e clear perceptions 
of group opinion) to acquire clearer ideas of how other members view 
the situation 


Factors Affecting Ike Problem Solving Process 

The effects of leadership on group problem solving have been men 
lone in irea y m studies investigating leadership influences upon 
^'^^avior The studies by Lewin, Lippitt, and 
Heintz, and others showed that democratic or 
practices produced greater changes m privately 
showed \ authoritarian practices Experiments by Bovard 
and iiwfl r ri" ^ ^ gt-oup leader was endowed with understanding 
better to guide the group the members were 

ab 1 n productive and were belter 

native and P*3n action than when leaders were domi 

native and used pressure taaics 

lions of CTnnn'' violates the expecta 

Rroup Also tl'ssatisfaction and uncertainty result in the 

hiehlv ureent nmW^ ^ uncertainty in the group Groups with 
earlier in the hfvil direction from iheir leaders As we said 

St)lc should be consistent '"'““"y- leadership 

the expectations of group members 

10^1^ *" *'-*P«i“cnialIy'*cVwlSl'' ^a?ci '•"*'/ Aggressive Be 

I0i?71-299 May 1939 ‘ annates*- Journal of Social Psychology, 

on Croup°jud^^“^ vs. Supervisory 
<I51S-3 jj July 1919 ^ Ufnal of /tlnormal and Social Psychology 

Borr..! £„<t " yon™! „f Ab 
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An indicnt.on tint lenders should take imraed.ate steps nvhen group 
problems arise comes from an experiment by Sherif/* ivho investigate 
^onp mnuence upon rndnidual norms He concluded that although a 
sronp-s norms might refleet the leader’s judgment, after the group h^ 
Labhshed Its norms the leader has httle .nfluence m 
The implications for group problem soiling are =PP“''^" .tandards 
are to be tnnuentnl in helping groups «“W.sh desirable s^dards^ 
their influence must be exerted before groups pa ern 
established In other iiords iihen a group reacts P 
desirable nays, the necessity lliredTehavio; 

othcHMSc, llie renclion pattern can brought about 

pattern of the group If this happens dimg 

onl) through group decision and n g P satisfaction 

Snieslfgatfons'shoii that m larges.re Sership skill 

tuth group discussion than m ones These findings 

IS more important m larger ’"j™” Groups as large class 

are significant to the concept of F“bkm sf”| p„l. 

room groups seem to ,s required of the leader to 

lem soiling processes ponsidera J j J ,o create wide partici 

help the group define the problem skill is need 

pation, and knonledge of the "“"‘^ore likely to interact 

The finding that individuals m^ups are^m 
if they can both see and hear obtained if attention is give" 

solving situations greater , feedback show that in problem 

to seating arrangements ^ je aware of progress. membm 

soiling situations, if groups are not made ^„eedo 

become more aggressive or r^ problemsolving P™^ 

A number of other f^'^V^h^rdegree of cohesiveness in group 

have been Identified “='”P''’e“ by Lussion than ore member 

causes members to be more ,re cooperative «th than 

of low cohesiveness P°“P* and members are more at.em^ 

competitive, ‘|jf‘''c?cceptant of and afeted by one 

to one another and m ^ hierarchy, ^ess can be 

When a group is The problem , 30 ns 

process within ‘F® ^ j^ayed by the feelings of fnendh 

seriously sidetracked situations, Y cf such 

,o discuss irrelevant 3 „d low m status deteriorate 

ness between subgroups hs study ct «..»<■« 

. Muiater Sh.nf A» Exp-n.™ ___ S„^ Cwups 

American Soctologma 
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a status hierarchy can interfere with the effectiveness of communication 
and influence processes it can affect good internal relations adversely 
and It can divert considerable energy from the problem solving process 
Certain practices or pnnaples have been suggested for those who 
rush to effect changes in groups by means of problemsolving practices 
Thelen^ derived a number of pnnciples from an integration of general 
psychological theory and from researches in group dynamics Some of the 
suggestions made are (1) there must be good communication (2) agree 
ment must be reached concerning common norms or standards (3) the 
group must make a reappraisal of the situation as it is (4) the group must 
maintain a cohesive state so individual suggestions for action will be 
influential 


Problem Solving Methods 

The process called group problem solving is a method of analyzing 
a situation Ucfimng the problem finding solutions accepting a solution, 
and agreeing upon a plan of action Personal problems may be solved in 
the same way So may intelleaual problems such as the formulating 
of a scientific theory Genuine group problems hoivever, are those that 
affect groups as wholes and that require group solutions because all group 
members arc affected A class group may be given an assignment and the 
members told they are to work it out together If each person is to be 
graded individually this assignment is usually not perceived by members 
as a group problem It is an individual problem Even if the group 
members are given the same grade the actual group problem usually 
becomes something other than the one assigned often the problem be 
comes one of how to satisfy the teacher and complete the assignment 
Thorndike"* suggests that problems can be divided into two mam 
categories (1) practical problems or the need to get something done 
and (2) intellectual problems involving the need to understand The 
group problems wc arc concerned with arc of the practical kind although 
in tlie process of getting something done individuals m the group may 
solve intellectual problems and may increase their understanding The 
problems class groups face arise from factors in the environment that 
cause dissatisfaction or they may develop from internal conditions within 

“Ilrrbcit A T1 clen “Experimental Research Toward a Theory q£ Itulruction'’ 
Jourvel of r^ucelional Ilnrareli <15 "5-ISG Oaober IPjI 

••RoljcTt Tlsomdilc How Children Learn the rnnciplcs and TccI niques of 
rroWe-s SfiUlnR" in Lraming ond Jnjtrurlion Tonyninlh VearbooV ol the National 
ife Study of Eilucation Chicago Lnucntiy of Chicago Press 1950 pp 
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the group. Wh.ltcvcr the source, there is a need for change, or a need 
to t.alc action of some sort. Since the whole group is involved, the whole 
croup needs to ■work out the solution. 

A problem sucli as, "IVhat qualifications are needed to become a 
professional ball player?” is not a group problem aUhough if “ 
members of the class are interested they may pool their ideas and make 
a single list of qualifications. This question however, does not reqmre 

“ ^ Ti:i:“iias been emphasired because unless the probkm m be 
solved is one that concerns all group members “ ^ P . 
tempts to use the group problem-solving method » ; ^ 

be iLlfeetive and perhaps another approach should be used. 

Steps in Group Problem Solving 

The nature of the problem that “ 

effort to concentrate on scliool tas • , difficulty. Then 

something is wrong but have no c ue ^ ^255 that 

again, the group may react in “"t''' vigorously approving the 

came into the room after ^..-cher. The class would not 

behavior of a youngster who alarmed because of the grMp 

settle down to work, and the to begin work. The 

reaction plus the fact that the group incident that happened on 

reaction of the class was a resentment of a school 

the playground, but the ^ i-ed by the comments made, 

lunch-blich rule: this '^^*■'^'"ntnict, the immediate cause cf 

When a class group is dind „al source o 

the quarrel may be determined ' J. ,„,„tions to the problem 

difficulty may be quite f must be W-nfed and 
can be Igreed upon W .h= ^.ay be the most difficult par 

stated. Defining and stati g P Unerback” 

of the whole process. . desaibed y 

The problem-solving method has 
as consisting of the following steps. 

. • nroblenir 

1. statement and definition jhe problem arises. 

2. exan.ina.ion of taels out evaluating soiunons, 

3. consideration of tliecriteri r.^denhiP. New VoitJ 

k Croup Thinking nnd Conference 
“William Utterback. Croup 
Rinehart & Company. 1950. p- 
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searchers Since these studies ha\e been cited pre\iously, let us summarize 

bneHy here 

\Vhen a problem is ambiguous, individuals tend to seek support for 
their vaeivs through agreement wth other members of the group Unless 
eEEective communication tabes place, group members are not avvare of 
the opinions and views of others The act of communicating is an influ 
ence in changing opinions for good communication practices lead to 
more accurate perceptions of the viev\5 of group members It has been 
noted that m a problem solvang group the formulation of an opinion or 
idea for communication leads to a sharpening or refining of the idea 
Also, the use of the group problem solving process helps the less popular 
members of the group (who many times do not have clear perceptions 
of group opinion) to acquire clearer ideas of how other members vaew 
the situation 

Factors Affecting the Problem Solving Process 

The eSects of leadership on group problemsolving have been men 
tioned indirettly in studies investigating leadership influences upon 
clunate, interaaion, and behavior The studies by Lew in, Lippitt, and 
%Vhite, Preston and Heintz and others showed that democratic or 
partiapatory leadership practices produced greater changes in privately 
held attitudes than did authontanan practices Experiments by Bovard 
showed that vshen the group leader v%as endowed with understanding 
and used cooperative procedures to guide the group the members were 
better able to define the problem, were more productive and were better 
able to analyze situations and plan action than when leaders were donii 
native and used pressure tactics 

Studies show, too, that v\hen leadership behavnor violates the expecta 
lions of group members, dissatisfaction and uncertainty result in the 
group Also leader behavior which violates group expectation of how a 
leader should behave creates uncertainty in the group Groups with 
highly urgent problems v^ani direction from their leaders As we said 
earlier in the boob, studies indicate that at least initially, leadership 
st)le should be consistent waih the expectations of group members 

**Kun Lemn Ronald Lippitl, and Ralph K. VMiite Tatterns of Aggressue Be- 
havior in Expenmentally Created Soaal Qimates Journal of Social Psychaloev 
10:271-299 May 1939 ^ 

" Malcom C Preston and Roy K. Hemu, “Effects of Partiapatory V 3 Supervisory 
Lcadcnhip on Croup Judgment," Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology 
■<4 515-35,, julj 1919 ^ ^ 

® Everett W Bovard Jr„ “Psvchology of Classroom Interaction ” Journal of Ab 
normal and Social Psycholo^ 46 39S— tOj July 19 jI 
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An indicntlon ilint lenders should talc immediate steps ^shen group 
proldcins arise comes from an experiment bj Slicrif,-* sslio investigated 
groujj influence upon individual norms. lie concluded that although a 
group’s norms niiglii reflect the leader's judgment, after the group has 
established its norms the leader has little influence in changing them. 
The implications for group problem solving arc apparent: if leaden 
arc to l>c influential in helping groups establish desirable standards, 
their influence must be exerted before groups' patterns of behavior are 
established. In other vsords, wlicn a group reacts to a problem in un- 
desiml>lc vs*nvs. the necessity for solving the problem is immediate; 
oilicnsivc, tbc reaction pattern can well l>ccomc a crystallized behavior 
paitcni of the group. If this happens, cliangc can then be brought about 
only through group decision and not through problem solving. ^ ^ 

Investigations show* that in Large size groups there is less satisfaction 
with group discussion than in small groups and that l^dership sU 
is more important in larger groups than in small ones - These findings 
are significam to the concept of problem solving. Groups as ' 

room groups seem to rc<]iurc more guidance and direction “""S P * 
IcmsoKing processes. Considerable ability is required of 
help the grolip define the problem: shill is needed m create vide partic. 
pation: and hnosslctlgc of the procedures is essential. 

The finding that indisidnals in groups are more lihel) to interact 
if till can both see and hear one another indicates -/f 1 

solsing sittiations greater participation ts obtained if 

have been identified. For example, a I o than are members 

causes members to be more infinenced than 

of Ion cohesiscncss groups n,emben are more attentive 

competitive, more ideas are ver agected by one another’s ideas 

to one another and more accept hierarchy the communication 

^Vhcn a ^oup is structured wi* a s-- hierarchy ^ 

process within the group = J ;„g„cy of low status persons 

seriously sid_e.r_achcd or ddaye .he feelings of friend. 


I situauoub, 

, in status deteriorate. In brief, such 


to discuss irrelevant matter. 

ness between subgroups high and low in . . . 

. M0.rer SHent, ”An Hxpen.en.at Approach lo the S.o.y ot AluluCcs. ^ 
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a sums hierarch) can interfere ruth the elfecmcness of communication 
and mSuence processes, it can affect good internal relations adsersely. 
and It can dnert considerable energy from the problemsolving proc^ 
Certain practices or principles have been suggested for those who 
vnsh to effect changes in groups by means of problemsolving practices 
Thelen^ den\ed a number of pnnaples from an integration of general 
ps\cliological theory and from researches m group dynamics Some of the 
suggestions made are (1) there must be good communication, (2) agree 
ment must be reached concerning common norms or standards, (3) the 
group must make a reappraisal of the situauon as it is, (4) the group must 
maintain a cohesue state so individual suggesUons for action -uill be 
influential 


Problem Solving Methods 

The process called group problem solving is a method of analyzing 
a situation, defining the problem finding solutions, accepting a solution, 
and agreeing upon a plan of acuon Personal problems ma) be solved m 
the same So may intellectual problems, such as the formulating 
of a saentific theory Genuine group problems, however, are those that 
afiect groups as vsholes and that require group solutions because all group 
members are affected A class group may be given an assignment and the 
members told they are to v»ork it out together If each person is to be 
graded indivaduall), this assignment is usually not perceived by members 
as a group problem It is an individual problem Even if the group 
members are given the same grade, the actual group problem usually 
becomes something other than the one assigned often the problem be 
comes one of how to satisfy the teacher and complete the assignment 
Thorndike^* suggests that problems can be divided into ivso mam 
categories (I) praaical problems, or the need to get something done, 
and (2) intellectual problems, involving the need to understand. The 
group problems vs e are concerned v\nh are of the prartical kind, although 
m the process of getting something done individuals in the group ma) 
solve imelleciual problems and ma) increase their understanding The 
problems class groups face arise from factors in the environment that 
cause dissatisfaction, or the) ma) develop from internal conditions vsithin 

“ llerbcTl A Thtlcn. Espenraental Ittseaich Terward a Theory ol Instruction ** 
jemmat of Eduealiona! Research A5 89-136 October 19 jI 

*• RobCTt L. Thorndike “How Children Learn the Principles and Techniques of 
rroblem Solung in Learning end /nstrxtction, Fort) ninth Vearbook of the National 
the Study of Education Chicago Lnncrsity of Chicago Press, 19a0 pp 
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tic ^oiip \Vlnicicr i!ic source, (here is a need for change or a need 
s™,p 

T M 1 ? * r"" '"‘crestet* tUc) mi) pool thar ideas and make 

5»nj;Ic IiM of qinlinmions Tins qiicsijon lioucicr, does not reautre 
a frroup soJntiofi ^ 


^ns poini ins been cmplnsi/cd because unless the problem to be 
50 led rs one tint concerns ntt group members as group memben at 
icnipts to use the group problem soiling metJiod to rcacii a solution may 
be incfTcctuc and perhaps another approidi should be used 


Ste//s tti Group Problem Solving 

Tile mtiirc of the problem tint a class group faces determines some* 
"int the steps tint must be tikcn m the problem solving process If, 
for example, ilic group as a wiiolc is restless irritable, and makes little 
effort to conccntntc on scliooi tasks the tcnclier may recognize that 
something is urong but liavc no clue to the nature of the difficulty Then 
again, die group nn) react m somcuhai the same via) as the class that 
came into tiie room after the lunch period vigorously approving the 
hcinvior of a joungsicr who kicked a icadier The dass would not 
settle down to vvork, and the teacher vvas ahrmed because of the group 
reaction plus die fact dm die group was too excited to begin work TTie 
reaction of the class was a response to this incident that happened on 
tlie pla)ground but tlic undcrl)mg problem was a resentment of a school 
luncii bench rule, diis could be dcicnnincd by ibe comments made 

When a class group is divided in conflict, the immediate cause of 
the quarrel ma) be determined quite easily, but the real source of the 
diflicult) may be quite deep seated Before solutions to the problem 
can be agreed upon by the group the problem must be identified and 
slated Defining and stating the problem may be the most difficult part 
of the whole process 

The problemsolving method has been described by Utterback 
as consisting of die following si^s 

1 stateinent and definition of the problem 

2 examination of facts out of which the problem arises 

3 consideration of die criteria to be used m evaluating solutions. 

-"IWIInm miertaclc croup a«i Conlorouc, Mrrh.p Ne» Vork 

Rinehart & Ckimpany 1950 p S4 
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adopted 

When the difficulty is easily identified, the teacher can say to the 
class. We seem to have a problem ’ The group can be encouraged to 
define the problem and state it and follow this ivith an examination of 
all the facts It is during this process that a change in perception or 
opinion may come about Hotvever, if the situation involves group con 
flict or an unknown problem, a slightly different procedure has been 
found to be effective with class groups 

1 Explore the issue Have each child bnefly state his views and indicate why 
he thinks as he does 

2 As various children express their views, note points of agreement Write 
these on the chalkboard 

3 List the points of disagreement Stale these clearly and get agreement 
that these are the points of conflict 

4 Summante the disagreements and explore further with the class to deter 
mine the real source of the difficulty 

5 Help the group define the problem and state it Ask group members if 
the problem is stated correctly 

6 Ask for solutions and list them Compare solutions with disagreements 

7 Deade upon the solutions considered best 

8 Get agreement upon the steps needed to carry out the action 

If conflict between members is the problem, or if the group is in an 
emotional state and the teacher does not know the cause of the trouble, 
the teacher begins by attempting to get agreement m as many areas as 
possible The process is one of clarifying the areas of agreement and 
isolating the areas of disagreement until they are reduced to the smallest 
number possible During this process of clarifying the area of dispute, the 
teadicr may discos er the source of the problem Questions can be asked 
that direct thinking along these lines. 

In situations of this kind, it is agreement that is needed Voting upon 
a plan of action can split the group Usually youngsters will agree to go 
a ong with a group on a trial plan Voting may be suggested by those 
who feci the majority is on their side, hut it should be discouraged if 


Classroom Illustrations 

and tuany different kinds of problem situations arise m groups, 

use the process of limiung the problem and analyzing the situa 
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tion requires flcMbilit) and tmnll) cannot be reduced to steps in a pro- 
cctiurc, cvamplci arc presenter! here In most of the c\amples the teach 
ers \sIio Tttcnipicr! tlic use of problem solving methods to modify class 
group bclnvior were unsliiletl m the procedure Houever, their attempts 
show various applications of the process to group problems and reading 
of these attempts on further cinrif) the group problemsolving process 


AcmniNc Lsm is a class croup 

(f sample) 

sixth grade cUvs tins year has consisted of luo separate cohesive 
groups, riicrc Ins lieen a clear-cut division bcivvccn bo)^ and girls which 
has been much greater than one would nonnally expect 

M) problem from tbc bcsinning ha) been lo Iry and reduce Ihe conflict 
and bring about some slcgrec of group unit) 

Ileciuvc of a change m the scliool district boundaries I found mj-self con 
fronted VMih a group of rebellious boys and another group of coop^tive 
girls All but SIX memhen of the class appeared to have fallen into one of these 
major groups whicli vsere poles apart in norms and goa s o get ^ 
action .cemed tmpo«ible Standatdl that note set up m clast nicctinp a 

sta,ed after school one day ,o ass.se m clem the room 

\M„lc ssc sjcrc ”;'J|'j;„Tofce for a short time I returned 

Soon after Ins arr.sail I vas culled I ^ 

to mj room to find tlic custodian pn custodian had 

state of shock They informed roc tliat w dassroom in the build 

said in very positive terms that we ha 

ingl j called upon the three 

When sdiool was resumed J^t was met with immediate 

some to report the incident to the class .^npct? That s his job and What 

hostile comments such as U hat does e p 

docs he tlunk he 5 gelling paid for? hostility seemed to have 

The discussion continued until so t careful 

spent Itself We began to 6^^ ou7 desks arent clean and things 

about picking up papers and F 

fall out when he moves them it appears that we do ave 

At tins point I entered the P‘«"« .,p 

a problem here What do see srant to edominating Some childre 

Diverging ideas came forth m „jlly aren t mess 

were sincerely concerned and wan 
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4 examination and appraisals of solutions, 

5 consideration of the steps to be taken in carrying out the solution 
adopted 

When the difficulty is easily identified, the teacher can say to the 
class, “\Ve seem to have a problem ' The group can be encouraged to 
define the problem and state it and follow this with an examination of 
all the facts It is during this process that a change in perception or 
opinion may come about However, i£ the situation invoUes group con 
flict or an unknmvTi problem, a slightly different procedure has been 
found to be effective ivath class groups 

1 Explore the issue Have each child bnefly state his sueivs and indicate why 
he thinks as he does 

2 As various children express their views note points of agreemenL ^Vnte 
these on the chalkboard 

3 last the points of disagreement Slate these clearlj and get agreement 
that thes« are the points of conflict. 

4 Sununanze the disagreements and explore further with the class to deter 
mine the real source of the difficulty 

5 Help the group define the problem and state it Ask group members if 
the problem is stated correctly 

6 Ask for solutions and list them. Compare solutions w^th disagreements 

7 Deade upon the soluuons considered best 

8 Get agreement upon the steps needed to cany out the action 

If conflict between members is the problem, or if the group is m an 
emotional state and the teacher does not know the cause of the trouble, 
the teacher begins by attempting to get agreement in as many areas as 
possible The process is one of clarifying the areas of agj'eement and 
isolating the areas of disagreement until they are reduced to the smallest 
number possible During this process of clarifying the area of dispute, the 
teacher may discover the source of the problem Questions can be asked 
that direct thinking along these lines 

In situations of this kind, it is agreement that is needed Voting upon 
a plan of action can split the group Usually youngsters will agree to go 
along with a group on a trial plan Voting may be suggested by those 
who feel the majority is on their side, but it should be discouraged if 
possible 


Classroom Illustrations 

Because so many different kinds of problem situations arise in groups, 
and because the process of limiung the problem and analyzing the s.tua 
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tion requires flexibility and usually cannot be reduced to steps in a pro- 
cedure, examples are presented here In most of the examples, the teach 
ers who attempted the use of problemsolving methods to modify class 
group behaMor were unskilled in the procedure Howe\er, their attempts 
show various applications of the process to group problems and reading 
of these attempts can further clarify the group problem solving process 


ACniEVISC UNITV IN A CLASS CROUP 

(Example) 

My sixth grade class this jear has consisted of two separate coh«ne 
groups There Ins been a clear-cut division between boys and girls which 
has been much greater than one would normally expect 

My problem from the beginning hn. been to try and reduce the conOtet 

andbringaboutsomedcgrccofgroupunity 

Because ct a cltange tn the school thstnet bonndancs I (eund myscU tmn 
fronted tstth a group of rebell, ons boys and 

girls All but SIX members of die class appeared to ave a e unified 

Ljor groups which were poles apart in norms and ^ 
action seemed impossible Standards that were set up children Re 

apparently accepted ssere reyee«d to pmct.ce by many M tb«^ 
Mcwing these standards changed noUung failures 

setting up common goals were either fiascos problem solving 

Then someth, ng occurred that made on a 

with the group and thereby get „„„ dependable boys 

common problem Two of ray girls an „,|.„anng for Open House 
stajed in after school one day to assist e p 

While we were working one of our ume I returned 

Soon after Ins arrival I was called to e o children m a minor 

to my room to find the custodian gone an custodian had 

state of shock They informed me that ^ ^ classroom in the build 

satd tn very pos.ttve terms that sve had the messiest 

inal „„ T called upon the three 

When school svas resumed f**' oort was met svith immedate 
some to report the inadent to the c ass . That s his job and ‘f at 

hosttle comments such as fVha, doe, be expectl That s 

does he think he s getting paid for? ^ „e rhe hostility seemed to ave 

The discussion continued until ^ we aren t cmetu 

spent Itself We began to 8“^' desks aren t clean and n 

about picking up papers ana r y 

fall out when he moves them -„,n «7 It appears that sve o 

At dns pom, I entered the I,; ^ 

a problem here What do we want to ^dominating Some i 

Diverging Ideas came forth J Cat we really aren t messy 

were s.neerely concerned and wanted to pnive m 
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Others, sull sometshat indignant, anted to show him how wrong he ^v’as 
A feis couldn’t ha\e cared less! 

At ihu tune it appeared that a substantial majority was ready for con 
structi\e action toward changing the custodian’s mind I called for oral 
acceptance of a project A leader among the bo>s asked me ivhat would hap 
pen if some of them didn’t want to do anything about it. I assured him, m 
my most matter-of fact tone, that nothing at all would happen — they simply 
wouldnt be taking part in the project (I confess his question gate me a 
feeling of being on thin ice ) 

proceeded with the oral acceptance, achieving total class agreement 
minus eight Giving no attenuon to "minus eight,” we launched into a 
discussion of what we could do to leave our classroom in a neater condition 
The suggestions were listed on the chalkboard and recorded by the secretary 
Finally, a child suggested that we send a committee to see the custodian 
to get his ideas on how we could improve This having been approved, the 
class next deaded that the committee should be the three children who had 
been told we were ' messy ” 

The committee met with the custodian later in the day and reported 
bad. to the class There was little to add to our list, as the children had 
already thought of the things he mentioned The fact, howeser, that the 
committee had accomplished its purpose seemed to be significant A little 
side remark by another custodian gave us all a laugh and lightened the 
situation The remark was to the effect that the best way to help would be 
to stay out of the room at all umes 

The day ended w ith a very careful check of desks and floors by most of 
the children and extra effort on the part of room monitors in straightening 
bookshehes paper supplies and so on E\en one of the "minus eight” 
entered into the tidying up, though rather obviously making sure that other 
’holder-outers’ weren t watching 

After the class had lefu I noticed that Robert an mher memb er of the 
"minus eight,' was still in the room As I turned to him, he asked me how 
his desk looked From a distance, I replied that it looked fine He pursued 
the matter further ' How did it look insider I went to his desk, checked it, 
and assured him that I thought it was very neat and tidy Then, with obvious 
self-consaousness, he said he guessed he wanted to help wuih the project- I 
told him that this was fine, for the more who helped, the more successful 
s ould be the resulL Robert then left the room. Now, I thought, we ha\e 
arrived at ' minus seven ’’ 

The next day brought one new development. Many of the children were 
showing a greater awareness of things that fell on the floor One of iheir 
corrective measures, of course, had been to keep things tidy throughout the 
day The daj closed with a quick evaluation and a tidy classroom 

In evaluating our third day, two things of imponance occurred First, 
the class deaded that the comnuttee should see the custodian again for a 
progress report. Secondly, Randy, one of the ‘minus seven" suggested that 
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prr„t h, ■" r'"® The sur 

Ld h * ^ "° ‘"'■'“‘“n °t remembering that he 

had been a dtssentcrl We apparently had arrived at minus six 

On die fourth day the committee met again with the custodian The 
cpon brought back waj a gtowing one of a great improvement and also a 
aiallcnge in that he uondered how long tt xvould last! 

On the fifth day our evaluation and cleanup uere both burned The 
room was left somewhat more untidy than it had been at any ume since the 
project started This was mentioned by some of the children in our discussion 
on the sixth day I assumed pan of the responsibility for this occurrence 
saying that I had rushed them because of a meeting I had scheduled im 
mediately after sdiool One chifd brought out the fact that we shouldn t 
need much discussing any more because we all knew what to do 

At the close of the seventh day today the children deaded that to- 
morrow or the next day the committee should ask the custodian if he 
still thinks we are tlie messiest class m the school 


At intervals I have complimented the class on the good job they have 
been doing and for other things when praise has been warranted 

After only seven dajs the results are inconclusive of course It is too 
soon to know if the change is permanent. What is very evident is that at the 
present time the class is working together in harmony The six nonpartia 
pants do not interfere m any way They simply will not agree orally to 
uork With the others They seem to feel the spirit of the project since they 
do not attempt to block the group 

Now that some degree of unity ts achieved other small unifying projects 
svill be planned with the group 1 shall not be discouraged if future efforts 
are somewhat less successful The important thing is that by using techniques 
heretofore unknow'n to me I have seen that what I considered the imposs ble 


can become possible at least for a time I conclude from this experience 
that had I understood the use of these techniques and used them cons stently 
from the beginning of the year my class would undoubtedly have developed 
a greater degree of cohesiveness and fewer problems 


REDCICINC FEEUNGS OF RESENTMENT 

(Example) 

It was softball season and all the children wanted to play ball Part of 
the playground was under eonsirueuon thus hmiting the area Since the 
fifth grade did not have a field they asked the pnncpal about a place o 
play She said she would do something about it Meanwhile they made then- 
own diamond between two other diamonds ^ „ 

On Thursday the principal came in to talk to the dais. She said Ivc 
yust c?me“/= s.xlh gr»/h and baa 

Lth grades mil share the field Both classes wtU number off and odds m 
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play against the ‘e>ens/ The sixth ivill select captains the first weeh, the fifth 
%\-iIl select captains the next week. This seems to be the best solution to our 
problem of lack of pla)’ground space." 

Immediately several boys groaned- With a startled look the principal 
said, "IVell, I am surprised to hear this from the fifth grade. I expected the 
sixth grade to complain because it is their field; instead, they were perfectly 
willing to let you play with them. Howe\'er, since the sixth grade diildren are 
so cooperative I am sure that you will have a good time. Monday we wall 
Stan the netv plan. Have the class dinde into teams.” 

The attitude of resentment seemed to mount up after the principal left. 
This r b’ts did not want to play with the sixth graders. They did not like 
the prindpal’s plan, and besides, who agreed to the plan? They were told 
tvhat to dol 

It was decided to try and change this reaction of resentment to a more 
positive one by using the problem-soUnng approach. This is the plan I 
decided to follow. 

1. Explore the reasons for the strong feeling of resentment, 

2. Define the problem, 

3. Dedde what could be done about it, 

4. Agree on a plan of action. 

1£ the children continued to feel resentful about playing with the sixth 
graders, I planned to help them make a protest to the prindpal, since she 
would cooperate. It svas not her regular practice to dictate, but conditions 
were difficult because of all of the building going on during school time. 

The first question to the group was: ”\\Tiy don't you ■want to share the 
playground space unth the sixth grade?” 

Paul: “It's O.K. to share, but we don’t have anything to share.” 
Teacher: ‘"\Why do you think the sixth grade accepted the request that 
they share? The prindpal said that the sixth graders were very pleasant and 
cooperative." 

Debbie: ‘They knesv they were going to be big shots — just boss us 
around and slaughter us.” 

Ken: “It would be different if they had to play uith the ses-enth grade.” 
James: "All the good ones in the sixth grade will be on one team.” 

Tal: "Fifth udll just sit on the bench (the bo)3 chimed in with, "yeah”!) 
or else be put in the field." 

Elaine: “Since the sixth will be captains, their friends trill be chosen and 
the fifth trill be left out.” 

David: "The fifth can’t play ball as well as the sixth." 

Mike: "The fifth needs practice for pla}’ing. The sixth trill take the good 
positions, so the fifth won’t get much practice standing out in the field." 

Cathy: "You are crabbing about the captains and positions. How do )OU 
know all these things? You haven’t played them yeti” 

Someone answered this very quickly. "lYhen we played kickbaU with 
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them tlic) dropped the atom bomb tvhen we made a mistake Also another 
lime %\hcn t\c tried pla)ing with them the first thing s\e knew the sixth had 
the positions and the fifth graders were out of the game 

Jack Its like playing Cml War— we are the slaves and they are the 
plantation owners 

David They 11 pul us in the field 

Sue It will croud the field too much svith both grades playing 
Alan Of course the sixth grade didn t grumblel They will boss us and 
get the best positions Fifth graders would be at the bottom of the list 
Cathy The principal was only trying to helpl 
Chorus Bossing }ou meanl She asked the sixth graders not us! 


At this point it seemed the attitudes were dear and so was the problem. 

Teacher \\ hat is the real problem that is bothenng us? 

(Finally it was stated to cveryones satisfaction) The problem was the 
group did not «nnt to play mth the sixth grade They wanted a place o[ 
their own to play (They agreed they were upset because they had not been 

consulted by the principal ) ... 

After rnuch discussion a plan was agreed upon by the class It was a^eed 
that a committee of three would go to talk 10 the pnnapal 
were made The three children wrote dorvn whar thy ^ ^ 

svanted to present the plan that the class had agreed upon They returned 
With this note from the pnnapal 


Dear Fifth Grade 

The committee has suggested a good soluuon 
for use of the playground space They W'"' “ 
would be a good idea if the sixth grade met with 

vou to discuss the plan ■,r^„ 

Could we meet m Room 2 at 1 1 0 on 

day? Please let me know 

^ Mrs X 

We had the meeting Dick ^'^Mion a lOK was 

would permit each class to have tts own 

taken Both fifth and sixth grades were in J P ^ ansen 

This plan has been out so well i. seems 

between the fifth and sixth gra . j j are given an opportunity to 
to prove .hat rf ^'/^Surdian a/.mposed pl^^ 

■work It out their plan wiu oe m 


IMPROVinG FLAVCKOOND COVDITTONS 


xample) noisily folloivmg lunch Many 

My third graders „ teS at onL They were very upset 

awded around my desk and aU med to 
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play against the ‘e\ens ’ The sixth will select captains the first ueeh, the fifth 
ivill select captains the next week This seems to be the best solution to our 
problem of lack of playground space " 

Immediately several boys groaned With a startled look the principal 
said “Well, I am surprised to hear this from the fifth grade 1 expected the 
sixth grade to complain because it is their field, instead, they were perfectly 
willing to let you play with them However, since the sixth grade children are 
so cooperative I am sure that you will have a good time Monday we will 
start the new plan Have the class divide into teams" 

The attitude of resentment seemed to mount up after the principal left 
This class did not want to play with the sixth graders They did not like 
the pnncipal’s plan, and besides, who agreed to the plan? They were told 
what to dol 

It was deaded to try and change this reaction of resentment to a more 
positive one by using the problemsolving approach This is the plan I 
deaded to follow 

1 Explore the reasons for the strong feeling of resentment, 

2 Define the problem, 

3 Deade what could be done about it, 

4 Agree on a plan of action 

If the children continued to (eel resentful about playing vvith the sixth 
graders I planned to help them make a protest to the pnnapal, since she 
would cooperate It was not her regular practice to dictate but conditions 
were difficult because of all of the building going on dunng school time 

The first question to the group was ‘IVhy don’t you vrant to share the 
playground space with the sixth grade? ’ 

Paul ' It's O K to share, but we don t have anything to share " 

Teacher ‘Why do you think the sixth grade accepted the request that 
they share? The yvpcipal said that the s«Jt.h. graders VvCre very i^leasacvt and 
cooperative 

Debbie ‘ They knew they were ^ing to be big shots — just boss us 
around and slaughter us." 

Ken ‘ It would be different if they had to play with the seventh grade " 
James ‘ All the good ones in the sixth grade will be on one team ” 

Tol ' Fifth will just sit on the bench (the boys dumed in vvith, ’ yeah’ I) 
or else be put in the field ’ 

Elaine ‘ Since the sixth will be captains their friends will be chosen and 
the fifth will be left out " 

David “The fifth can’t play ball as well as the sixth ” 

Mike The fifth needs practice for playing ’The sixth wall take the good 
positions so the fifth won tget much practice standing out in the field " 

Cathy 'You are crabbing about the captains and positions How do you 
know all tliese things? You haven t played them yet! ’ 

Someone answered this very quickly "\Vhen we played kickball wath 
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them tlicj dropped the atom bomb ivhcn we made a mistake Also another 
time when wc tried pla)ing witli them the first thing we knew the sixth had 
the positions and the fifth graders were out of the game 

Jack It s like playing Cml War— we are the slaves and they are the 
plantation owners 

David They 11 put us in the field 

Sue ‘ It will crowd the field too much wth both grades playing 
Alan Of course the sixth grade didn t gnimblel They will boss us and 
get the best positions Fifth graders would be at the bottom of the list 
Cathy The principal was only trying to helpl 
Chorus Bossing )OU mean! She asked the sixth graders not us! 


At this point It seemed the attitudes were clear and so was the problem 
Teacher ' \\ hat is the real problem that is bothering us? 

(Finally it was stated to cveryones satisfaction) The problem svas the 
group did not want to play with the sixth grade They svanted a place of 
tlicir own to play (They agreed they svere upset because they had not been 


consulted by the principal) ^ , 

After much discussion a plan teas agreed upon by the class It sras p 
that a committee of three uould go to tall to the pnnnpal Appomlments 
svere made The three children wote down what ihj, 
svanted to present die plan that the class had agreed upon ey 
With this note from the pnnapal 


Dear Fifth Grade, 

The committee has suggested a good solution 

for use of the playground 

, could be a good .dea tf the sixth grade met wnth 

>°'‘co"e?mRoomla.I.OOonMon 

day? Please let me know ^ 

n,rt uresented the plan of alternatmg days that 
We had the meeting Did P discussion a sole was 

svould permit each class “ favor of the new plan 

taken Both fifth and sixth gr problems have arisen 

This plan has been m d„ldren This worked out so well it seems 

betiveen the filth and sixth gia and are given an opportunity to 

to prove that if children see dian an imposed plan 

work It out their plan will 


mreOViNO ,LAVOaOUND CONDITIONS 


np'c) a .We mom yen' noistly following lunch Many 

dy third and a? med to ulk a. once They svere very npset 

led around my desk 
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about lunch and recess plajground rules I finally got them settled in their 
seats tvith the promise that tie would discuss the problem and try to sohe It 
When I asked tor a solunteer to state the problem esery hand went up 
We earned on a rather disorderly discussion because the children found it 
impossible to wait turns to share opinions 

As a httle bacl.ground third graders hase recess tsith the Courih fifth 
and sixth grades They have lunch rvnth the kindergarten first and second 
grades The people tvho take our noon duty are mothers not teachers 

The children tvere upset because of unfairness on the playground They 
are not aliened to play kickball or basketball at recess because there are no 
diamonds or courts available— these faalities are assigned to the upper grades 
The older students keep the third graders off the nngs swings and jungle 
g^ms at recess by sheer sire At lunch the third graders aren t allowed to play 
on these equipments because they are supposedly too big and may hurt the 
little ones Hence my class ivas up in the air about being picked on by 
the whole rest of the school 

The girls and boys all agreed with one another They all backed one 
another up and stuck together on the whole issue E\en though the discussion 
was disorderly the problem was dear enough It seemed that there tvas no 
use trying to change their feelings The conditions were just as stated This 
had been going on for the first lew weeks of school and now the children 
had all at once rebelled at the situation 1 told them that the first thing the 
following morning we would hold a meeting to plan ways to solve the prob 
lem They were to think of suggestions When we came up rvith a good plan 
we would ask the principal if he would make a change 
This is the basic plan I followed 

1 The problem was clearly staled and all the reasons for the dissatisfaction 
listed 

2 All the suggesuons for improving the condition were listed on the board- 

3 The class agreed on the two best suggestions All angles -were considered 
to see if they could be accomplished 

4 The class then considered the best tvay to present the proposal 

The class agreed that the tivo best plans were 

1 To set aside one block of swings and either the nngs or the jungle gym 
for third grade use only during both recess and lundi 

2 To assign one day a week to each grade for use of the equipment Because 
of a double first grade and a double fifth grade it happened that this plan 
would work out evenly 

Considerable time was spent deadmg on the best way to present the 
plan It was finally agreed to ask the principal to come to our room to hear 
the third grade proposals 

^rr C came and the children handled the whole meeune themselves 
They explained the problem and described their solutions Mr G was very 
impressed. He praised them highly for their construcute attitude while they 
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niggled with pleasure They nerc so pleased over the nhole thing that they 
really did not stress hose discontented they n ere oser the svhole situation 

Mr C promised he tvould take die matter up with die other teachers and 
would let them know the outcome by the end of the week In the meantime 
he asked i( they could put up with the conditions until something was done 
Of course they said they could 

The second plan was selected and the trouble is over This expenence 
however, cinnged these third graders They act very adult and important 
At the slightest sign ot a problem, they ask if they can discuss it 


Preventive Programs 

Sttnations can ar.se in any class group that act as 
Certain procedures can be used to dtr.^n^ 

relations Group processes cm be fewer problems 

or ciiange opinions about existing conditi * forces that 

will occur If teachers ■" recogn.r.ng these 

operate m classroom groups, and it mey disrupt the 

forces as they occur Also, when .tt 'h'y can always be 

learning program, teachers cannot hmnue Wlienever possible, 

handled eflectively simply by “PP ^ 2 forces that are affecting 

tt ts the best praettee to note V^ohXeros ar.se 

the group and apply ^ described throughout this book can 

Many gyoup problems of the d observing and perceiving group 
be avoided if teachers develop „ problems from occurring or 

reactions and take steps to pre possible for the teacher to 

from developing to serious prof^-- 

formulate problems so that c .^Msures reduces some of the condi 

A teacher who takes atmosphere A teacher who 

tions that commonly disturb problems rarely has a group 

involves the group ■" plann-g a class likely to 

that reacts svith hostility an ^ scapegoat of a member 

approve rebel or clown individuals is to help them de 

The ultimate aim of “/“if management This is true fo 

velop capacity for self ymt extremely 

groups also It IS not on gglf ilij-ection ^,iult 

develop capacities “/ropportunity to practice m« adult 

occur, the group ®“‘/|//°”pcct; It cannot be by 

groups have '"/f/diLt skilllul guidance and d.recuou 

group will accomplish this 
the teacher 
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Questions for Study and Discussion 


1 Can )OU recall being a member ol a group that bad a problem that caused 
some or all ot the members to beliaie in a dismptne or undesirable tvay? What 
was the nature of the problem? Describe ^our feelings in this situation Could 
the problem ha%e been solved by a problem solving process? 

2 It IS generally stated in one form or another that dcmocrauc freedom 
IS not freedom to do as one pleases, and that social controls are therefore neces 
sary How can children be taught to respect law and order? 

3 If youngsters object to a longstanding school practice because they seem 
to feel a need to assert independence, what actions do you believe should be 
taken? ^Vhy? 

4 Some teachers feel that groups should be encouraged to adhere to a code 
of honor such as never squeal on a fellow member' Can you justify this posi 
tion? "Why or why not? 

5 If a child made an accurate but uncomplimentary remark about the 
actions of an adimmstrator, vshat would you do? 

6 IN'hat emotional sets may operate to make some groups more suggestible 
than others’ How can children be taught to be cnttcal of hearsay evidence? 
Could the situation m the madent enutled ‘The Rumor be used to develop 
certain concepts and increase sooal understanding? How might this be done? 

7. Every time an upper grade teacher tried to show a film in the room there 
was confusion and a number of disgruntled individuals, because the physical set 
ting of the room was inadequate Chairs, tables, etc. had to be moved and even 
then some individuals had to sit in disadvantageous positions Plan statements 
you would use to start the problemsolving process moving 

8 A strong feeling of resentment developed in a class group against the 
safety committee officers in charge of behavior m the corridors going to and 
coming from the playground The safety commiuee officers also complained to 
the teacher that children in this class were * answering back’ when reprimanded. 
The teacher talked with the class to show the need for the committee IVhat 
would you do? Describe in detail 
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Questions jor Study and Discussion 

1. Can )OU recall being a member of a group that had a problem that caused 
some OT all of the members to beKa\e m a disruptive or undesirable my? ^Vhat 
ii?as the nature of the problem? Desaibe your feelings m this situation Could 
the problem have been solved by a problem solvang process? 

2 It IS generally stated in one form or another that democratic freedom 
is not freedom to do as one pleases, and that social controls are tlicrefore neces- 
sary Hoh can children he taught to respect law and order? 

3 If youngsters object to a longstanding school practice because they seem 
to feel a need to assert independence, what actions do you believe should be 
taken? Why? 

4 Some teachers feel that groups should be encouraged to adhere to a code 
of honor such as "never squeal on a fellow member " Can you justify this posi 
tion? ^Vhy or why not? 

5 If a child made an accurate but uncomplimentary remark about the 
actions of an administrator, what would you do? 

6 What emotional sets may operate to make some groups more suggestible 
than others? How can children be taught to be criitcal of hearsay evidence? 
Could the situation m the incident enutled ‘The Rumor be used to develop 
certain concepts and increase soaal understanding? How might this be done? 

7. Every time an upper grade teacher ined to show a film in the room there 
was confusion and a number of disgruntled individuals, because the physical set 
ting of the room was inadequate Chairs, tables etc. had to be moved and even 
then some individuals had to sit in disadvantageous positions Plan statements 
you would use to start the problemsolving process moving 

% ?v vtiong cA -tesenvnitnr developed in a dass group against the 

safety committee officers m charge of behavior in the comdors going to and 
coming from the playground The safety committee officers also complained to 
the teacher that children in this class were ‘ answering back’ when reprimanded 
The teacher talked with the class to show the need for the committee What 
would you do? Describe in detail 
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Chapter 13 


Study of 
Classroom Groups 


and school adn.m.s,ra.ors who 

dren-s group behavior need a complete picture of ‘’“= ^ P f „t 
In somf studies, one or two properties of '>■= „su 

in the mind of an observer and be t e ocus aspects of the 

ally reveals that these obvious properties re a context The 

group life and functioning and are best of him 

research workers interest m limited aspects of ^ p ^ . f ^e- 

as IS the practical school persons 

havior that he observes in the classroom evaluating a broad and 

This chapter ts designed to give 

typ.cal range of group properttes and ^amete^t 

The amount of research on ^ P ^ childhood years 

small in recent years The neglect o ^ of ,i,e high school 

of the elementary school and 20 years is examined A 

IS apparent when the research of tlm past lu 
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of understanding, explaining, helping, guiding, and changing groups. 

The classroom group may be studied in its natural condition or 
setting. An obsen’ational study of the ^oup in the halls, on the play- 
ground, or in the classroom is a naturalistic study. A study of the struc- 
ture of tlic group as that structure exists in the usual activities illustrates 
the naturalistic approach. It does not explain how or why the present 
structure is what it is. Neither does it provide a basis for predicung 
trends or future development of the group. It is the kind of status study 
that is made by the fairly common sociometric techniques. It provides 
the icaclier with one test of the accuracy of his perceptions o t e stru 
turc of his class. There is much to recommend the naturalistic aPProach. 

Manipulation of the group-or. more acoirately. ^^nipu a ion of 
some aspect or aspects of the group’s functioning is t e eq 
laboratory rorearcli in which the experimenter exertr controh. T>te 
jection into the group of a leader to act in a pre ,_jpulate 

manner, for exarTpIe, is used with adults and ts ^ 

the group or to have weighted effects. Such tra.ntng of 
younger groups is more difficult, or even imposst - 
manipulation are possible. The sequennal chanps 
ship in the classic studies of boys’ clubs and ajcm.es ts o 

kind of manipulation. The studies that change or 
characteristics or factors are lOg, involved in order- 

made in natural conditions. However, e ^ .vould appear that 

ing group characteristics are not ‘ to the study of 

bo®h the natural and planned manipu at.ye jproadtes 

groups have places and can be profitably utilized. 


rechniques for Studying Groups 

ThedevelopmentoftechniquesJrtJsmdjW^^^^^^^^^^^ 

ng and complex problem. It has Pj^ “ ^ resourceful solutions may 

lever devices, and iMs an area mwjch tether^ jirerature of 

le expected. A variety o ec ff ^ ^ interested in understanding 
roup living can make little progress until they 

nd promoting better gr ^ r_ jheiruse. , 

lossess practical .eehniques andjllin t j use.^^ how to evaluate and 

•r— 
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brief look at the history of the period is explanatory of the trend. The 
scientific study of children’s groups received considerable attention^ and 
impetus before World War II from the work of Lewin and his associates. 
The shift of emphasis to adult studies, such as those in the area of leader- 
ship, "Was in response to the nation’s requirements. Congressional ap- 
propriations supported research by the armed services in their studies 
of adult groups, while private funds supported the large number of 
group studies that were, and continue to be, made in business and indus- 
try. The research with educational groups has most frequently been at 
the college level with young adults, and it often show's the interest of an 
individual research worker in some fragmentary part of a larger rationale. 
How’ever, a few researchers have pursued their interests in children s 
groups, though the psychology of the individual child has continued to 
receive the primary attention and efforts of psychologists and educational 
practitioners. 

For those primarily concerned with the younger age groups, the 
years of research with adult groups are fax from being wasted or unpro- 
ductive. From this body of research have come many advances in theory 
and methodology, some of which have promise for study of children’s 
groups. There are hypotheses whose occurrence and applicability at suc- 
cessive developmental levels need investigation. There are research de- 
signs and techniques that may or may not be productive in studies of 
children’s groups. 

There is some evidence of growing awareness of the study of chil- 
dren's groups, a general climate of interest, and promise of financial 
assistance for research. 4Vhether this somewhat auspicious milieu will 
result in experimenters being dratvn to the study of children’s groups is 
yet to be seen- 

The research in child development has produced much normcfiue 
information, based on frequencies and averages — for example, the aver- 
age times of walking, talking, etc. A body of such norms is useful to 
teachers, pediatricians, and others who work with children, although it 
has limitations. Normative information for classroom groups at different 
ages would be an important first addition to our knowledge. These norms 
for groups might be averages, ox given frequencies of specified kinds of 
behavior, or they might be descriptive. Norms could be compiled that 
describe types of conditions that exist in school groups. 

Normative information, while not useful for explanatory purposes 
or for prediction of future behavior of a specific group, would give a 
picture of ivhal is (status), or of existing conditions and relationships. 
Norms would serve, of course, as a base point for the more advanced steps 
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Obscmiion has tlie advantage of yielding data independently of 
llic subjects’ \Mllmgness or unuillmgncss to report A related limitation 
IS tint obsci^cd beliaMor docs not gne or gi\cs indirectly, cMdence of 
feelings, motives, attitudes, desires and perceptions 

Althougli everyone is constantly observing it cannot be assumed 
that observation is correct and adequate No one sees everything that 
IS occurring Rather, everyone secs selectively, even m informal daily 
observation Teachers, then, who do of course use observation exten 
sively, use it selectively and in accord with their personal interests and 
predispositions Training Ins been shown repeatedly to improve o serva 
lion, with the result tint training of observers is an expecte pre immary 

to any study in which they are to produce essential data 

There ere ser erel ,.a)s to .mprme obserratron Es.abhs^h.ng some o 
the requirements of a situation to be observed is one o t e vva 
possible to obtiin better obsenations than nould 
purpose of tlie obscnation is clear, if the setting in tv ic j 
IS decided, and if the behavior is selecied delineated a 
™,at, when and bon-tbat ts tn what fonn and 
recordings of observations are to be made— are imp 
decisions 


Treatment of Observational Data 


The record of observations may be tehavior^maTb^ « 

(a) frequency of occurrence of different i ^jjbal remarks 

corded (just counting or tallying sucli as t e planning or discus 

or minutes when changing activities interac lo frequent kinds of 

Sion, etc), (b) ratings may be made on t e fpr particular 

behavior (scale values may be assigne an _gjjj.es on successive 

kinds of behavior, durations or continuing 

days or in successive situations may be recor e ^ natural 

The record may use a unit of observa i . gnd studying a 

beginning to-end interval This vvou! mea personne 

behavior act itself vv.thout regard to the '“5* ,he act observed 

involved An example might be the c oic chairmen The ps> ^ 

might be the choosing of team captains ^ operation or hostility a 

logical and emotional content of such ^ and not units them 

content and not the basis of the units of observ 

"‘"kservation ts the basic 

the basic and most common way or active process 

Observation is more than jus. attention to what 

notice of many parts of the situauon p 
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group does and how U does it, and selecting, ordering, and relating what 
IS seen Observation, to say it another way, involves the attaching of 
meaning or cognition to that which is seen Then, still part of the obser- 
vation process, the observer seeks an explanation of the “why of the 
group behavior that he has observed He brings to bear on the explana 
tion his previous experience with this or with other groups (“The class 
IS always exated and slowr to settle dowm after an assembly’) He may 
use theory to aid him in finding a suitable explanation (“Groups become 
hostile when they are threatened Perhaps this class feels threatened “) 

No teacher is a complete observer He cannot take in everything 
that happens in a group during a class period or during a school day 
Since he cannot observe ever^’thing that each child does, it is not to be 
expected that his observation of the interaction of the group can be total 
The teacher-observer has duties and responsibilities that preclude his 
continued attention to the group, even if he wished to give it his sus 
tamed attention and to relatively ignore or eliminate other demands of 
the situation The teacher is concerned with and gives much time and 
observation to individual children, although some of these observations 
may be of the child in his relations to others — that is, the child’s relation 
to the group or subgroups The observer focuses his observations on 
certain situations and on certain parts of the group, or on certain kinds 
of behavior of the group ^Vhat and when he observes will partially 
depend upon his concerns The kind of information or data he gains 
from observing wall vary with his perception of the problem and the 
solution that he seeks 

Teachers who use observation wall do so for many different reasons 
■\\Tien meeting a new class, a teacher will want to find out what the group 
IS like and what its state of development is as a group After such an 
appraisal of group status, he may become interested in helping the group 
change and progress, and the focus of his observation will then change 
Sometimes the observation will suggest further questions, sudi as new 
questions about the structure of the group or the effectiveness of certain 
leaching methods Continuing observation also results in a new perspec- 
tive on problems that were formerly considered irrelevant or ummpor 
tant It may also clanfy problems that previously have been hazily rec- 
ognized and ill-defined 

The djnamic and on-going interaction of a school group cannot be 
seen m ns entirety by one person It has too many dimensions— time, 
person and-gtoup relations, direaion, relation to nonpresent goals and 
a ^ances, and many more — to be encompassed by eten a most diligent 
and sensitise obserser An added aspect is that the members see the 
happenings and dimensions of the group hie from their contacts ssnh it 
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at ci'cn times and from the changing vantage points of their roles and 
tlicir mattiritj levels The teacher who seeks to observe the group whole 
in all Its changing relationships will soon be aware that this is not com 
pletely possible The attempt to study “'■'-Sh observational metho* 
die complete continuum of group life is patently and par 

ticnlarly so for the observer who also has the busy and "mg rol 
of teacher However, the understanding of a 

approached by selecting -“Serrvrbe^n e^" to study 
Anecdotal records Many teachers nave , 

individual children with a broad, '"“Xe™ th^ chilf m as many 
cumulative records from previous years, commie other data 

situations as possible, write anecdotal Eduration, the skill 

In a well known volume of the American C^ncil on Edu^ 
in writing the anecdotal records was pven encouraged 

study plan = To help teachers to wri.e the ^ „ „o- 

to think of behavior as supplying clue carefully the situation 

tice eisaetly what a child says and does ‘ dgLents in abey 

in which he so behaved and to learn “ “^XTh m jirmMate tentative 

ry“ r's ‘K-tTthe .;x\;v:rst «d " 

:ntdS::-rt ;:cr.tt“e"s::^Lnt or relevant to the child. 

development t. u .« r. nmniisine method for the study 

Diary or log recording, whi* P ^ elements m common 

and understanding of P°“P Since teachers cannot obsem 

with the above mentioned child stu yp ^ require 

group behavior totally, select.ou gc^up behavior is as 

The anecdotes ot tn , ,ose intervals by the teaclie , 

“t:/re;o«: S7r^d« ,„,„.bers 

Hill Bo°t Company 1957 
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emphasizing negative behavior and tending to be critically destructive. 

A balanced report that is an approximation of reality is the desired 

product. . 

The accumulated anecdotes reflecting sev'eral years* obsen’ations be- 
come a “behavior journal" or 'log.” Olson ■* succinctly gives practical 
recommendations for fonn, and content, and discusses the significance 
and use of the log. 

Time sampling. Time sampling is a procedure that fixes the atten- 
tion of the obseiTi er upon selected aspects of behavior as they occur ivithin 
uniform and short time intert'als. The number, length, and spacing of 
the interv'als are planned to obtain time samples of certain behavior. 
The categories of behavior are defined in advance and are coded so the 
observ'er can roaVe quich and precise records during the observation. 
The data may later be scored or treated in accord rvith the purposes 
of the study. 

As amethod, time sampling has been used in numerous studies of child 
development for SO years. Often the obscrv'er rotates his attention from 
child to child in a group for the specified time limit and in a predeter- 
mined order, coding his observ'ations on prepared forms. However, time 
samplings of entire groups have many possible uses. It is one important 
tvay for teachers or other observers of groups to improve their observa- 
tions. The use of time sampling objectifies what may be either correct 
or erroneous general impressions and reduces the "hom" and "halo” 
interpretations that may be attached to the reputation of a group. 

Ratings and scales. Ratings based on observation are a familiar 
de\'ice. The procedure is to use rating scales after the observer has made 
a number of obsers-ations, which probably have been made on many 
occasions and over a period of several weeks or months. The scales, then, 
serv’e to sum up what the observer has noted. The results may be ex- 
amined for consistency by other raters or for behavior of the subjects or 
the group in different situations. Also changes in behavior may be studied 
by repeated use of the same scale at later times. 

A comparison of the effects of different conditions or settings within 
the school environment upon group behavior may be made through rat- 
ings. This may be a promising approach and is one that has been little 
used for group study. 

The use of scales or questionnaires for rating purposes differs as a 
method from other observational procedures in which actions and condi- 
tions are not anticipated but are described and recorded as they occur 
during the time of observation. In contrast to the latter, ratings are made 
AppendU^o”* ^ Development, Boston: D. C. Heath & Company, 1959, 
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on pre-established ways of behaving and are recorded after the observa 
ton ts eoneiuded. Frequently the teacher or observer tabes the pr::^u 
non of completing the questtonnaire or rating instrument immediately 
atter die observation or before there has been a considerable lapse of 
me. Fhe ratings can be considered as a summary statement of cumula- 
live direct observation. 


Sociometric Techniques 

Sociometric tests and dcWces are methods of revealing interpersonal 
choices and group association patterns or structures. Afore properly, they 
are termed sociometric techniques because they are not tests in the usual 
meaning of the term. Another way of describing sodometry is that it is a 
means of assessing the attractions, or attractions and repulsions, within 
a group. Each person privately specifies other persons in the group with 
whom he would like, or svould not like, to assodate in some particular 
activity. 

Each group member is given an opportunity to name others in a 
private way, from a given population, and on a specific criterion that 
has meaning (or him, far the purpose of restructuring the group. The 
question should be suited to the level of understanding of the members 
of the group. \Vitli young children the questions may be given orally 
and the answers recorded, while the anonymity of each child’s response 
is maintained. 

The resulting diagram is a sociogram. The sociogram shows in 
graphic form the choices of the members for one particular situation. 

If more than one question is asked, each with its otvn criterion — “work," 
“play," or “go to a party with" — then there is a separate sociogram for 
each question. 

Sociometric techniques have been used in many studies of childrens 
groups and they have gained a place as a useful tool for classroom teach- 
ers. Since the sociometric test is an informal evaluative instrument which 
must be fitted to a particular group, it is important that the user have 
understanding and skill! Its flexibility and suitability to varying situa- 
tions are advantages, but because it is unstructured, the part of the teacher 
is important. The requirements for the sociometric test are given by 
Aloreno ® and thoroughly discussed by other writers. 

Each class group has its own structure. The development of a struc- 
ture, or pattern of relationships, is a normal and inevitable result of in- 
teraction in a group. Structure is not a state or condition that is achieved 

-J. L. Moreno, mo Shall SunHt^T Nw York: JBeacon House, 1953. 
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once and for all Rather, it has relative stability, depending on the length 
of time the group has been a group, the changes in personnel, and 
changes in task and nontask goals and their related behaviors 

Structure depends, in part, upon the way the members feel about, 
perceive, and relate to one another There ts in every class group an 
unseen but existing pattern of relationships, and it affects the teacher s 
work as well as the children's learning and behavior For example, a 
class that has two leaders who show mutual liking and respect and around 
whom the class is integrated and unified will function quite differently 
from a class that has several independent subgroups that are competing 
for influence and status m the class as a whole 

The structure is a pervasive influence in determining the kind of 
experiences a teacher will have with a class Some groups are considered 
“easy to work with” while others are unusually “difficult ” The teacher 
needs to know the structure as one important element in the dynamic 
interaction m the group 

The socioraetric “test, originated by Moreno, has come into rather 
common use in recent years as it has proved to be a useful and informa 
live technique As modern education has placed greater emphasis on 
mental health and on the personal and social adjustments of pupils, the 
sociometric test has proved to be a popular and practical instrument It 
has fitted a need in an area that has come to be recognized as part of the 
total educative process 

Soaometnc devices have been used for varied research purposes 
The studies of small group functioning, of group leadership, of the 
effects of group climate on the learning and behavior of individuals are 
among the many kinds of research that have used some type of socio- 
metnc instrument 

Sociomeiry cannot furnish answers on why the group structure is 
what It IS, as it cannot explain why particular children are or are not 
chosen It can only show what the group condition is in relation to the 
criteria in the sociometric question This can lead to analysis and to the 
framing of pertinent questions The value of the questions that come 
from analysts of the sociometric test lies m thefr directing the teachers 
attention to further points for observation in the group The new obser 
ration may be of dynamics that had not previously been noticed, or it 
may be more careful observation of some knowm factors The observa 
tions may result m further action by the teacher to help the class or in 
diwduals In this sense, the sociometric test and its results are like many 
other tests They gue information on what ts, or they define status at a 
giien time and in given conditions Sociometric tests, because they meas- 
ure what IS, arc not prediclire Predittions that the structure will remain 
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ZT for example, are based on other factors such as 

g s of the members By conBrming changing, or extending the teach 
perceptions, sociometric devices fay a basis for improving the group 
Uass groups and schools have both formal and informal structure, 
and 11 IS sometimes useful to differenuatc between them The formal 
structure is usually more Msible For example, it is easy to see the team 
raptam, the “star player, the team members, the ‘B squad or the 
subs ■ This IS observable m the president of the student council, other 
ofEcen members, and nonmembers The informal structure is less visible 
The best friend," ‘best vvorher and other positively ranked members 
can be identified through the use of sociometric tests as can group mem 
bers vv ho are disliked or who have negative statuses 

Structure may be inferred from observing behavioral clues, such as 
frequency of association, children meeting to leave school together, or 
children sitting together at lunch 

Some imestigators interpret the group structure, whether it is formal 
or informal, as if u were a single hierarchy or ordenng of members 
Other investigators conceive of group structure being composed of sev 
eral hierarchies Individuals would, according to the latter viesv, be at 
one position in a hierarchy based on a work or task cxitenon and at 
another position in a hierarchy based on a aiterion of social or person 
ality attributes A group member might then, have a high rating m one 
hierarchy and a low or lesser one in others 

Sociometric data frequently show the presence of subgroups within 
the larger class group It is not common to find an integrated pattern for 
the whole class, because of the tendency for the group to split into sub 
groups as the group size increases A series of interlocking subgroups is 
a usual finding when a sociogram is analyzed 

The sociogram may show a pattern of separated subgroups or a con 
dition of cleavage At the middle grade years, this may be the time of 
extreme drawing apart of boys and girls on some test criteria At other 
times, the separated subgroups may indicate that the class members are 
not sufficiently acquainted to choose throughout the total group, or it 
may reflect teaching prSctices It may also be a reflection of community 
fife that separates on ethnic, religious, or nationahty grounds 

Sociodrama and role playing Sociodrama, like the sociometnc 
techniques already discussed is an unstructured method whose success u 
use depends upon the understanding of the theory and skil m 
Teachers are using it at all levels of the public schools to help students 
understand themselves and group problems * 

•Psychodraraa 1, not mduded hem bean” « “ .ndmdu.l cenlemd end Ireali 
individual problems 
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It IS a method in which pupils act out-or h\e through— experiences 
of importance to the group Sociodrama is always done m a whole group, 
because the whole group partiapates in discussion and analysis Group 
members who are ' observers” add their ideas of tvhat the students playing 
the roles might do or what their actions mean So, too, they contribute 
their perceptions of the problem and they suggest possible solutions 

Soaodrama is problem centered Current problems in school life or 
in the community furnish the contents for sociodrama An example of 
a current and upsetting problem to an elementary class was complaints 
from homeowners that children were taking shortcuts across newly 
seeded lawns A high school class, upset about the behavior of visiting 
spectators at an athletic event, used soaodrama to develop an under* 
standing of the problem as seen from different roles The student who 
plays the role of a person whose views are opposed to his own often 
makes modifications m his attitudes 

Soaodrama is not a technique to be used frequently, but when well 
directed it can be very effective The teacher who uses it must be alert 
to using problems that are real to the group and that are representative 
of their problems The class and the teacher should be willing and 
interested in trying the method Since there are no set rules, the teacher 
needs acquaintance wnth the literature on the topic, which is descriptive 
and helpful Our concern here is not with the details of the method, but 
to recognize its place in the study of groups It may be particularly re 
sealing of group norms and goals as well as group structure 

Questionnaires 

The questionnaire, like sociometnc techniques places reliance on 
subjects \erbal reports While the child has a stake in answering soao- 
metne questions honestly because he is active in putting into effect 
something he desires, this is not a built in characteristic of the question 
naire U is, of course possible to attach such motivation to the use of 
questionnaires m classrooms Pupils for example, may complete with 
more care the questionnaire that folloivs a work or discussion penod 
when their answers will result in changed conditions in future class 
periods 

In a questionnaire the information is obtained by ivntten responses 
to predetermined questions With the early primary grades when the 
pupils have msuffiaem reading and writing skill, a series of interviews 
miy be arranged Interviewing rvas successful with kindergarten and 
primary children when it imoUed 10 relatively structured questions 
requiring extensive replies by the children and 10 additional questions 
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that could be insuered yes or no The results indicated that young 
children ^\ere able to report reasonably ivell ^ This procedure of inter 
Mcuing IS sometimes used with older children when additional informa 
tion or expHnations are not possible with tvritten questionnaires The 
time factor is a serious hindrance to systematic interviewing by classroom 
teachers, who accordingly make little use of this technique for data 
gathering 

The questionnaire is economical of administration time and its re 
suits can be easily tabulated by the teacher The anonymity of the 
questionnaire encourages some students to respond more freely than they 
a\ouId in a public situation Because it lacks the pressure of time limits 
children ansiNCr at their own rates and give consideration to the points 
invohcd in the questions 

Questions may deal with task or nontask aspects of group life or 
both The question content may be about the designated curricular 
avork — task goals tvath a wide range of possibilities including subject 
content and skills Questioning is well suited to tapping perceptions 
feelings desires intentions and other nontask elements The teacher 
studying his group may at times want to know not what are facts but 
what the group members believe to be facts In this category are studies 
of the values held by group members and their perceptions of what they 


behe\ e are the group values 

The form of questionnaires vanes widely and may appear as an 
imentory or a scale The question form ranges from the structured one 
in svhich the respondent is permitted only a choice of alternative re 
sponses to the unstructured or free type response 

The structured or closed answer questions may provide for a yes or 
no response or for indicating varying degrees of approva or 
The following are examples of structured questions with fixed altema 

tive answers 


Did the class slay on the topic for discussion? 

Yes No , 

How svell did the class suiy on the topic for discussion? 

.very well 

most of the time 

well enough (about average) 

some of the time 


.not at all 

Xee B Secbws. The 


Some Interview 
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The unstructured, or “open end ' quesuon, is designed to allow the 
pupil to make a free response rather than one within supplied aUerna 
tives Open end questions raise points or issues without giving suggestions 
about the answers Here are two examples of open end questions 

%Vhen our class has a discussion — ^ — 

In our class discussions I think it is best — 

There are advantages and disadvantages to both open and closed 
questions The closed or structured questions are more efficient in gain 
mg clear-cut, well-defined responses They are most usable when facts are 
wanted, when all the alternatives are known, and when the students or 
subjects have arrived at positions or opinions Open-end or unstructured 
questions are appropriate when all the alternatives are not known and 
when the problem or point at issue is not simple There are times when 
combinations of closed and open questions are desirable 


Cumulative Records 

Examination of the cumulative records of every child in a dass group 
for over all trends upon which to base an estimate of the whole group is 
a productive preparation for beginning school Some teachers study each 
Item that is available or in which they are interested on the cumulative 
records They may note the general distribution — highs, lows, and the ap- 
parent midpoints or averages Cor this group of students on whatever point 
the) are studying Adapting a recommended method of reading essay test 
answers they may take one item — for example, home background — and 
read the information on every record for that item only, ignoring other 
information for the time being This procedure is espeaally well adapted 
to material that is descriptue and anecdotal compared with the more 
exact scores and grades that are also part of cumulative records 


Group Characteristics and Related Techniques 

The study of the charactensiics of groups, and their interrelation 
ships, is a logical approach to understanding groups Some techniques 
appear particularly suited and more promising than others for the inves- 
tigation of certain characteristics, and other techniques seem to have more 
general applicability Relationships of techniques of study to group char 
acieristics are discussed in this sertion In some cases, adaptauons of tech 
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niqucs are described. This discussion is not, however, intended as final 
nor as tlie only suitable combinations of techniques and characteristics. 


Cohesiveness 


Teachers who want to understand their groups are interested in 
cohesiveness, which they note varies widely from group to group. The 
"groupness," or the adhering phenomenon within a group, is one of its 
distinguishing marks. The question is not whether a group is or is not 
cohesive, but to what degree it is so. A “yes" or “no” answer to the ques- 
tion of cohesiveness is, of necessity, limited to a certain aspect of the 
group's performance and is misleading if offered as a complete answer. 
The investigation of cohesiveness of a group is rather an investigation 
into tlie special qualities of the group and into the causes of those quali- 
ties. There is limited evidence to draw on for some of the answers, but 
there are some research findings that are of help. ^ 

Cohesiveness may be approached in two ways: first, by studying how 
the members perceive the group and its characteristics, such as goals, m- 
teraction, structure, etc.; and second, by studying the needs of members 
that may be met or satisfied by the group. The rating scale may be used 


in either approach. , . 

Rating scales. The following items are not 
suggestive of possible content and form. They are nS 

that are a consequence of, or are related to, group cohes.veness-headmgs 
that would not be included in the finished scale. .mdents 

The wording should be suited to the maturity 
who are to reply. Their maturity also indicates stim- 

five-point, or more complex scale should be use as 
ulus that follows each question. Using 

er’s form might be desirable, as it would simplify the g- 


TEACHER RATING SCALE! GROUP 


COHESIVENESS 
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3. Do they shonv pride in class svoA, actisities, and achies-cments? 
_ sometimes 


4. Do they stick up 

no 

1 . 


for the group? 
sometimes 

2! 


5. Are they ready to 

no 

1 . 


defend actions o£ the class? 
sometimes 
2 . 


S. 

3. 


6. Do they stick together against outside influences and opinions? 


no 

1 . 


sometimes 

2 . 


3. 


7. Do they consider the group's goals important (whether it be spelling 
achievement or winning a ^me or a contest)? 

no sometimes ves 

1 . 2 . 3 . 


8. Does the group take responsibility for seeing that class routines and 
other organizational matters are accomplished, that class officers do their 
duties, etc.? 

no sometimes yes 

1 . 2 . 8 . 


Research findings and theory are important sources of question 
content in a scale or a questionnaire. Adaptations from the literature 
were made in constructing the items in the foregoing questionnaire. Items 
1 to 3 deal with attraciiseness of the ^oup; items 4 to 6 deal with ex- 
ternal threats; 7 uith similarity of values; and 8 wth responsible ac- 
tivity. 

A pupil response to questions on cohesh-eness can take either of ttvo 
directions. One is the student's report of what he w’ould do or how^ he 
•vsould behave in situations involving cohesion; the other is the student’s 
perception of the group’s feeling and behavior in situations involving 
cohesiveness. The second approach is used in the following example of 
a student rating scale on cohesiveness. It is especially helpful to have 
teacher responses and pupil responses to the same items. This provides a 
cross-check. The following questions designed for a pupil rating sheet 
are numbered to refer to comparable items on the preceding teacher's 
sheet. The parenthetical headings define the relationships of the ques- 
tions to cohesiveness; these headings would not appear on an actual form. 
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STUDENT RATTNC: CROUP COHESrVENESS 

(Allractivcness of the group) 

1, Docs tlie group enjoy n’orking together? 

(External tlireats) 

6. ^VIlcn another class says your class is using a rule svrongly in a game, 
does your class defend the way it uses the rule? 

(Similarity of values) . t u . 

II. Docs the class think that netyone should go along with what the 

class decides? 

tile class talk heely In giving theic idea, and plans in 
group discussion? 

The resttlts of the eating scale have the advantage of 
all responses are the same kind, and they can 

CostrtxnoN senttnces. Sentence " “Se si- 

uses selected content in partial sentenws. ^ ^ ^ completed 

.encetvithanunstru«uredconcIus.onHen.ayalsoaddmt^^^ 

sentence with other ideas or explana ■ sentences may be 

with older pupils, but a short fotm with a fetv partial 

used orally with younger children. in such 

The completion sentence or »P«" <J““‘ unusual hap- 

a way that it does not imply an ex|Kc e account in in- 

penings may distort the answers an n exercise can help 

terpreting answers. Some ; scafc the content of the com- 

“‘'’“sore“Se»™“«Tha.ared. 


from pupils about cohesivencss are 


Included in the following: 


COMPUmtON SENIXNCES: CKOOP COHZSWENESS 

1. Everyone thinks our class - 

2. If most of the class agrees, . 

3. The class treats everyone - 

4. My class always . 

5. When everyone else agrees, I - 

6. When working together, our class 
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action In a new class or one tsith many new members, the process of 
ordering can especially be seen as the group acquaints itself with the per- 
sonalities It is for this reason that it is recommended that soaometric 
techniques be used after the group has become acquainted 

In early stage, observation is perhaps the teachers best method 
Later, after soaometric data are available, anal) sis may be made for 
evadences of communication and structure 

In the ordering of the classroom structure, channels of communica 
tion are set up Communication tends to flow, or at least does so most 
frequently, in established networks or channels For example, a clique 
commumcates among its membership also constantly in the classroom 
and throughout the school It uses both rerbal and nomerbal communi 
cauon— language, looh, gesture, expression and posture 

A^oup uith a broad and open communication netsiorh has mem 
bers uho approach each other and interact freely Group information, 

netss and feelmgs are shared by all Another group communication strut 

I n^lTi T*'" “ subgroup or clique In such a situation, 

a powerful clique might have limited channels that are the primary means 
o£ tts communication tuthin its confines It ma> seldom, or m a l.mued 

nr;^otrp" 
tnnnicatenrs™„”L“~ “r 

grees of distance from the center are the ® 

cessisely less mmplete comr„Tairo:X“Lrh”asr 

access to group mfoimation ^ successisely less 

study^y S^cWoom^eXf H^sTtllr' 

may be anal)-zed for communication and P^s data that 

that some choices indicate inshed r j “'^“on, ruth the caution 
members rather than existing ones ^e f ’’o'^tionships uith other 
S 1 he folloiiing 15 a suggested form 

^ ^CHimx.xuvsu cox™r™cA™x«.mu™nutcnoN 

C'erjone m th" po°p d m 'vhich 

Does u.e commun.cauon „ . T everyone else? 

infonaation-that 1 , u all completeness of 

-some par. of u.e par. to some membei5 

— -Plete parual or Lule .n decreasing amonnts 
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Docs the communication netxsork sliow differential accessibility or 
information — that is, do some Iiave full accessibility to group mforma 
lion ishilc others in decreasing amounts have incomplete, partial, or 
little accessibility to group information? 



e C™.ca.on pat.en. — co^pletene. and a.e., 

bility of informafaon 


II How much doe. the class paruepate m daatusston? (much 

Hoi does the class part.ctpatel (cauuously 

Are there not.ceable subgroup or cltque 

Whreh subgroup ■£ any, monopohres or ts dounnantl 

What IS the behavior of others? .uention of the class? 

HI Does task behavior occupy most of e ““ ( (he time and 

Does nontask or social emotional behavior occupy m 
attention of the class? nrcasions? 

What IS the proportion of each on *P ® i discussion 

IV whatkindsof contrihn^^" Add lacu 

period? Recognire problems or iss 
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or information? Foresee consequences? Clarify decisions? Identify weak* 
nesses or omissions? Does the class summarize discussions? etc. 

■\Vhat kinds of contribution are typical of certain subgroups, if any? 

V. What is the feeling or tone in the class during discussions and other 
interaction? (friendly gfive-and-take, constructive, critical, etc.) 

Does the tone usually change during the period, or does it remain 
approximately the same? 

If it changes, is there a typical sequence that occurs? 

Do supportive alliances of mutual choices, subgroups, or cliques appear 
in discussions? 

Do competitive alliances show up? 

The items in the above analysis deal with pattern, rate, content, 
form, and attitude in communication situations in the classroom. 
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Many of the existing techniques for studying communication and 
interaction require llie use of one or more trained observers. They have 
proven value in research, but are not practical for use by teachers. One 
difficulty is that the teacher, as a panicipant-obser\’er, is usually unable 
to make continuing records throughout a class period or even shorter 
periods of time. Some adaptation of some of the instruments is possible, 
hotvever. 

A clieck list might be made incorporating some ideas from Bales’* 
categories, for example. It could be checked follosving class discussions to 
summarize the teacher’s general impressions and to direct further observa- 
tion of the interaction process. ^ 

The interactiongram. or "\Vho Talks to Whom" diagram, is another 
method that can be used in the classroom. It involves making a recor 
of svho speaks, and some users also indicate the order of speaking, 
advantage of the interactiongram is that it shoivs the relative amoun o 
participation. In Figure 7, Nancy, an active partiapant, is the 
Ll remarks from several students, and she respond, f 
receives nor initiates oral attention. Art participates by 
that are not directed to speciBe 

patently simple device has been success u y ' j*. iji-isk While 

^oups Lten makes its use dilBcult, >"| 

the interactiongram shows the amou p ^ lengths 

its limitations are that it gives no data on speech content, form. g 

of speeches. 

Norms 

Groups tend to set and s^oo^^ 

for behavior in ^et norms coincide with those of the 

as its own, or svhen its ‘ her is easier. The groups in- 

school, the hserved by the teacher. Fads in dress, 

formally set nonns may be easi y More difficult for the 

speech, and food are ^ unstated but appear at unexpecte 

teacher is to recognize norms t and inconsistent, 

times in behavior that seems P based on a norm 

Reaction stories. A reac ‘ „jues of the class. The re- 

may reveal to the teacher and the responses may also 

action story may be presented p^^^ad eSecuve i 

be secured in more than one w y.O^ ^^ading should 

for the teacher to read the ry Addi»a-»’°l.y 

. RoUeil F. Bat.., burrin’™ Tr-™ 

Press, 1950. 
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be prepared and delivered in a manner to arouse interest Then eat 
person is asked to react in ivriting The teacher proposes several questioi 
that are involved in interpreting the story and then allows adequate tim 
for the wTiting The teacher may then reread the story aloud and lead 
discussion of It The teacher has already secured the private, unmnuencco 
written comments and the oral discussion is a satisfying conclusion fo) 
the group It may also indicate some differences in private individua 
norms and public, or stated, ones 

The following reaction story is suitable for primary groups and in 
eludes suggested questions to guide the wnting and/or discussion The 
group norm is a positive one, and the newcomer violates it 

PAUL AND THE DRUM 


(Reaction Story) 

Paul vs'as a new boy in class Dunng the reading penod everyone vvas 
vs orking quietly Some children were reading others were painting and some 
were doing anthmetic Paul got up left his seat and went over to the music 
center Suddenly he began to pound the drum As soon as he did this the 
whole class jumped up and yelled at him to sit dovvnl The class was angry 
about what Paul did 

MTiy do you think the class was so upset? 

IVhat do you think the class should have done? 

Do you think the class was upset because Paul made noise? 

The Ball Rule ' is a reaction story that is usable at several elemen 
tary grade levels One of the norms involved concerns treatment of vio- 


THE BALL RULE 

(Reaction Story) 

It vvas a school rule that all balls were to be placed on the ball rack 
dunng lunch and only monitors were to get the balls For two days when 
Manon went to get her class balls they were gone ^Vhen this happened on the 
third day the class came into the room after lunch very upset ^Vhen the 
teacher came in the whole class immediately told her all about the trouble 
Everyone wanted the teacher to see what could be done about enforcing the 
rule They wanted violators caught and kept after school 

How would you feel about this i£ you were a member of this class? 

Do you think they viere right? 

\\’hat should teacher do’ 

Should the violators be punished? How? 
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"Ho^SIoTJprnn “ =■" P-O-P nonn « seen m 

with m y S"'«ble to an upper elementary grade, or 

"tth minor changes, to some high school classes 


HOW MANY PROBLEMS? 

(Rciciion Stor)) 

The class had spent much of as arithmetic time during the semester on 
learning Dess' processes and doing examples of them Near the end of the 
semester Afrs Simpson began one arithmetic period by bringing out a pile 
of n CSV IV orl bools one for each pupd Shesaid Ue have been doing so much 
practice on our new processes m anthmetic that ue haven t done many word 
problems This new bool has many new problems I will give >ou each a 
bool and )0U arc to work at your own rate doing as many problems as you 
can each cfaj I udl come around and help you as you wort I will collect 
your papers at Uic end of tlie period correct them and return them to you 
die next day \ou uill just continue each day from uhere you left off the 
previous day ^Vord problems are important and J know you will want to 
do jour best Vou will get faster and hister and do more problems each day 
Are there any questions? 

After the class had been at uork for most of the period Ed got up to 
sharpen his penal On his way he asled his friend Paul how many problems 
he had completed £d then said i II only be able to get eferven done hfilton 
looked over and said 1 11 be doing well to get that many done' Paul who 
was good in arithmetic relaxed after talking with £d and spend the rest ol 
the period taking pages out of his notebook and putting them back £d took 
another route from the penal sha'pener to hts seat and asked Judy and X-mda 
how many problems they had done and told them how many he expected to 
finish 

^STien Mrs Simpson corrected the papers she found that the pupils had 
done their usual careful work and had few errors Most of the children had 
completed eleven problems 

The next day Paul looked at Ed during class and mouthed the word 
twelve without speaking aloud For several days thereafter almost everyone 
in class handed in twelve problems— no more although a few students 
handed in less than twelve 


What did the class agree to do about the number of problems? 

Could they have done more had they done their best? 

How did they deade «hat to do? ^Vhat other ways than the ones in the story 
m eht have been used by the class? 

What difference did it make that it was Ed and Paul who said how many 
problems they could do? 

Wha, could be done to make the data »»rk more? 


The norms of the group and the devtant wth her proposed changes 
re part of the following reaction story 
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A NEW PLAN 

(Reaction Story) 

The class had many members who had been together through elemen- 
tary and high school years. Everj'one went to class meetings, although they 
were optional. This year the class was giving the Harvest Parly for the school, 
and plans l^d been underway in committees and in interested informal 
groups. A class meeting to complete plans was called, and as usual there was 
a good attendance. The class president, officers, and committees explained the 
entertainment, decorations, and refreshments, although everyone already 
knew about them. A new girl, who was majoring in art, asked permission to 
to speak. Nita wore her hair straight and long, while the other girls wore 
theirs short and curly. Her skirts were dark colored and tight, while theirs 
were pastels. Nita told quite simply and well about her plan for stylized 
decorations, but still using the Harvest theme. The committee tvas planning 
on natural decorations, with pumpkins, gourds, and colored leaves. There tvas 
polite silence with expressionless faces while Nita spoke. When she finished 
and sat dorm, Susie, a popular gitU said, “Nita's new idea is interesting, but 
since the plans are so far along, perhaps it would be better. . . Everyone 
chimed in, saying it was "too late to change” or that they "liked the old plan.” 
The president considered the matter finished in accord with the majority 
opinion. IVhile he went onto the next item on the agenda, a decoration 
committee member leaned over and asked Nita if she would like to work on 
the committee with them. 

'IVhat do you think Nita udll do? 

"What %vas the class trying to do? 

How did they try to get Nita to agree rvith them? 

Interpretation of the results of reaction stories may include compar- 
ing the group and individual norms, as already suggested. Making cate- 
gories for the responses is sometimes helpful. One teacher developed the 
following categories; 

approval of behavior 
disapproval of behavior 
suggested a solution 
made an analysis 
misinterpreted 
made no comment 


Goals 


Teachers take actions every day that they hope will give their classes 
better unity of purpose and make them better able to achieve group goals. 
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The developing of goals that are clear and accepted by the group, together 
AMth the organizing and executing of efforts that result in goal achieve 
ment, is a complex and inclusue or global concept It involves several 
aspects of group development, and it cannot be achieved without effec 
live communication, a workable structure, responsible leadership, and 
other group characteristics 

Groups have both task and nontask goals, and both kinds are im 
portant to global, or broad and complete achievement The group finds 
It difficult to give attention to work when it is worried or anxious about 
social emotional problems The teacher must give at least some attention 
to the nontask goals while helping the group toward the designated cur 
ricular task goals 

Rating forms and scales A procedure that teachers have found 
v’aluable in helping them to observe is to develop appropriate scales or 
categories into which their observations can be fitted In some schools, 
scales are used to help teachers record ratings of behavior without writing 
long reports The categories for checking behavior on the scales are based 
on records teachers have made during preliminary observations of the 
kinds of behavior being studied Teachers have found that the rating 
scales give them records adequate for their purposes The following scale 
does not treat goal behavior completely but it gives a number of relevant 
Items for observation and checking by the teacher 


RATING SCALE FOR CROUP COAL BEHAVIOR 
1 Does the class accept task goals that are assigned? 


never seldom sometimes usually 

2 Does the class accept task goals that it helps to plan? 


never seldom sometimes usually 

3 Is the class effiaent and effective m determining goals? 


never seldom sometimes 

4 Are realistic goals set by the class? 


■He^ir seldom lometimes usually 

5 Does the group generally perceive its goals accurately? 

seldom sometimes usually” 


always 


always 


always 

"aiwa)^ 


never 
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6 Do group goals and their related activities take precedence over con- 
flicting individual desires? 


never seldom sometimes usually alwa)S 

7. Does the group produce usable, practical ideas that contribute to goal 
attainment? 

seldom Sometimes usually always 

8 Does the group suggest discrete and unrelated ideas? 

seTdom sometimes usually always 

9 Does the group evaluate better suggestions and make reasonable 
choices? 


iciuora sometimes usually a lways 

10 Does the group improve upon the plan it accepts? 

Does the group synthes.re and rntegrale several ideas ,n planning 
toward a goal? ** 


==’‘‘0"' sOTie'times usually 

12 Does the class use a variety of decision methods? 

sometimes usually 

13 Does it use acme consensus? 

isu’ally 

14 Does it use active noting? 


15 Does It 


use passive consensus? 


never 

Ifi n : 

16 Does It use passive voting? 

1 , ^ ; 

precedence or die ■ usual decnion,- mHueuce decrs.ous? 

neier 


alsvays 


doesn't talk much, and no one 


2. Here is someone uho is alua)S quiet, 
seems to know \ery welL 



3 , Here is someone tvho makes good plans. 


4. Here is someone who airways works for the good of the dass or of 
his/her team or his/her friends. 


5. Here is someone who has ideas of things to do that are interesting 
and fun. 



6. Here is someone who is popular. 



7. Here is someone ivho breaks rules of the school and rules of games. 



8. Here is someone who quarreb and gets angry. 
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10. Here is someone who understands things quickly and easily. 


The “Guess Who?” item may be either a statement or a question. It 
may be; 

“This person is a good leader in several things." 
or 

“Who are the good leaders in several things?” 

A combination of “Guess Who?” and an open end sentence is especially 
usable with older students. The added information of the individual s 
reasons for naming another person often shows a teacher some percep- 
tions and values of which he has been unaware. Samples of this com- 
bined form are: 


Ever) one likes because 

— is popular because 

The team chose for captain because 

No one ^oted for — because ■ 

No one wants to sit next to because 


The teacher's estimate based on observations svili “ 

an understanding of the group composition. Figure s j-nividual 
tion device to aid in the study of die behavtor tendances of tndtvtdual 



Key 

0 A«r«eor»<.n«e*Anceo(«ii<reDcr 

- Little cr.dei^olten'J'^r 

Ftg. 8. Group compositioa: tendencies in gr P 
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students in group situations The teacher rates each student on each item 
by a three point value system A numerical score can be achieved by 
using a rating with figures instead of symbols It is usual in such a com 
prehensive anal)sis for a rater to assign a score to every person m the 
group on one characteristic before going ahead to another characteristic 


Leadership Practices 


Teachers are interested in leadership and leadership practices be 
cause they are related to group behavior and achievement Although there 
IS no one toone relationship-that ,s. “good ' leaders do not cause “good ' 
£3onmg'^"'* leadership do make differences in group 

eroumTnr,h’''“ in the research literature on 

I^3u« A ,h ^ 

«UnT a mme r® =>■'<1 valuable to some 

ntuati’o^ 7TZZT! ■" ““on The 

ficult to study^ a^vvhole''h “ * totality, or complex, that is dit 

he IS to gain'Lnderstandine of*!h' complex m action if 

teacher iMdership is best studied * ‘'ynamics of group functioning The 
rath« than m isolation or a collea‘ion'“am" 

m teachmg^ThS e“s‘a* '^^‘'“^''ip practices 

dom are they written More det “sually 'mental notes ’, sel 

formances and of the related actm ^ objective studies of their per 
speaal efforts reactions of their groups require 

concentrate on findine and ^ '“prove their teaching skills usually 
resulis Occasionally they deliberate!"^ techniques that produce desired 
of several procedures seems mo ^ their procedures to find which 

ened or lengthened penods and" Altered schedules, short 

rmgchangesthatmaUiehTebTrnrillf’^^fn^^ are naturally occur 

ror teasers vvho are^niSrmifrett 

praate4“hartVI!\re2™i ".““‘T. «cords of a kind) 


1 praclices that they have fo., i (anecdoul reco , 

a. a later date may mdicate a 

that IS effeciive wiih a particufar^' , ‘“tier practice 


* cuective with a Dartimicir i *-nia ot leader practice 

some quality of the class^ '"C'dcntally, may reveal 


a a-ldfis “"**/» ICVCdl 

Questionnaires The ipnc-Ka., 

-“nance in relation to the gtou-Tiarr,"L^^r 
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through reactions of the group A direct question about the teacher s lead 
ership that will elicit the right answers from the class is useless and a 
waste of time, a more indirect approach that reflects the ideas and feel 
mgs about leadership practices allows the group members to express 
themselves without undue embarrassment 

A reaction sheet or questionnaire to be completed by each student 
at the end of a class period can reflect his opinions and indicate what he 
values and how he perceives the teachers leadership The sheet should 
be brief, with only a few questions It should be presented as the teacher 
seeking help in planning, through knowing what the group has accom 
plished and how the members feel about their accomplishments It should 
and can be repeated at intervals to indicate changes 


REACmON SHEET LEADERSHIP PRACTICES 


1 Did )Ou know what the lesson was about and what you were to 

learn? yes no Hoiv did you know (or not know)? 

2 Did }ou know what to do to start }Our work? yes no 

How did )ou know what to do? 

3 Did you need help in canying out your work? yes ■ no 

How were you helped? 

4 How did you feel when you had completed your work? satis* 

fled not satisfled 

Why did you feel that way? 


The students' replies to question 1, telling how they knew what the 
objectives of the lesson were can be used to estimate how effective the 
leader s practices were AfcAough the teacher may not have given persona 
assistance (question 3), his provisions for helping students again is an 
indication of effective practice Similar questions can be added to fat dit 


ferent classroom situations 

Role playing Role playing of leadenhip practices 
data that are not available by more Iradtltonal ^ 

will help the students to gam mstght into them 

problems relating to leadership siluauons ® ; being 

lems in a practice context has the value of the ^ “f 

hurt when mistakes are made It can be tried m conjunction with 


'“Toi playtng problems that could be explored by groups 


include the 


following 
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Situation 1 

The teacher as leader of a classroom discussion does not provide for all pupils 
to parucipate — calls on ones with good ideas the smart ones, favorites, etc. 
Situation 2 

The teacher brings in and presents the plans made by the group the previous 
day — in changed form Chart shows plans the group did not make She took the 
class plans but wiote up hen 
Situation 3 

The teacher m leading a discussion did not keep on the subject allovs ed any 
and all contributions branched m all directions did not reach goal of the 
lesson 

Situation 4 

had taken test and corrected it felt eery satisfied with themselves and 
their group and with what they had achieved individually and collecuvely 
The teacher helped to get and maintain the good feeling 


Other Techniques 

In addition to those already suggested, there are other techniques 
Me gene y useful for the study of group characteristics and factors 
A.NECDOTAI. nreoRDs Anecdoul records are a flexible way o£ provid 
^ an accurate and conunumg record of significant behavior The teacher 
° ^ ■“ “«>* the same way one would make 
Alter choosing an tncident that ts judged 
the anecdote a™ something about the group, the teacher wntes 

‘I*- time and s.tua 

ing what was saida^°d^^ involved, and exactly what happened, includ 

group b'ehrv',o?^or“ """''■ ^ descnpttve record of 

Scl po™; - number of 
situations and group charactenstlm'7™'® particular 

thecrttenonfofselecMrvo " significance can be used as 

behavior Groups of teachers *wi =* speaal kind of 

behavior that are of interest or * ™luable to choose types of group 
inadenu in which these tynes ^iTh record 

choices are goal behavior comm ^ behavior are manifested lUustrative 
Time sLpiIo r.; behavior 

designated times and for ^ven perils’ oe"u behavior at 
nique of ume sampling The samnl,. w provided by the tech 

teacher or other observer This terfi ° Gained by the observation of the 
server This techmque is practical for teachers, Wpvv.w 
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if/ukcTr “ *'“>« r’o’- ^ «me sample may 

aR^lh lo^f ® observauon may be spe 

y see if a certain kind of behavior occurs m that period, or it 
may be designed to take a free, unstructured record of the period The 
former, sampling with a predetermined objective, is usual A work sheet 
is usually prepared and a symbol system used for speed in recording The 
record is, of course, susceptible to analysis because of its quantitative 
aspects Care ought to be taken to observe at different times of the day to 
get a balance of classroom activities and related behaviors 


Groui' biocraphv A common technique used by teachers for gaming 
understanding of individuals is to have students write autobiographies 
This IS frequently an assignment in high school English classes, and it is 


sometimes done for guidance purposes It is also done at the elementary 
school level 


The writing of the biography of the group in addition to or instead 
of the usual individual autobiographies will provide the teacher with 
added insights into both the group and individuals At the primary level, 
the group composition technique will be useful The children have 
limited abilities with writing skills and may need the assistance of one 
another to conceptualire and verbalize their experiences m the school 
group and the assistance of the teacher to make the written record The 
teacher’s questions and suggestions may aid recall of ideas and experiences 
that would otherwise be omitted The teacher may suggest a beginning 
sentence by asking, ’ What kind of group of boys and girls are we? ’ or 
"How long have we been together as a class? ' etc 

An intermediate grade assignment or project in the writing of a 
group biography may be started with a group discussion recalling the 
experiences of the class through the years, the changes, outstanding 
events, etc At intermediate grade level, when children have adquate abil 
ities to write individually, they may still profit by some guiding remarks 
If the class population has been stable, or relatively so, there will be much 
shared recall If there has been an unstable and changing population, the 
biography will take on more individual than shared experiences The 
children can write on the kinds of group experience they have had in 
different grades and m different schools, on their most pleasant group 


experiences, etc 

High school groups face a different simation from the more stable 
and perennial classroom groups in elementary schools In addition lo 
tracing a variety of classroom group experiences he has had, a high school 
student IS hhely to offer analyses of successful and unsuccessfu group 
functioning His analyses may include his perceptions of his roles and 
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contribuuons m groups He rv.ll also be able to spealy the hinds of gyoup 
situauon m which he achieves best, feels most rewarded, and most enj y 
the tasks or activities 

The group biography is a summary technique involving many 
characteristics that have been revealed in the unfolding story Although 
the teacher may provide some structure through stimulating questions, 
the device is essentially free and adaptable 

A GUIDE TO INTERRELATED CHARACTERISTICS The foHoiving question- 
naire, which includes many facets of group behavior, can be used as a 
guide to observation Short descriptive answers can be written, or a scale 
type or multiple response ansiver can be used Because the questionnaire 
directs attention to speafics o( group functioning, its repetition al spaced 
intervals will yield useful data on changes and trends in group develop- 
menL 


OBSERVATION GUIDC TO CROUP BEHAVIOR 

1 How does the group react to daily routines? 

2 How does the group react to new situauons? 

3 How does the group react to sudden, unexpected changes? 

4 Does the group wait for certain leaders to react before it acts? 

5 Does the group wait for the teadier to indicate how to react? 

6 Does the group choose the same leaders for many and differing situa 
tioos? 

7 How does the group act when certain leaders are absent? 

8 Does the group use ' a member as a scapegoat or to otherwue vent 
us feelings? 

9 How docs the group treat a netv child? 

10 Does the group unite behind a group project? 

11 Are there subgroups or cliques t^t compete with others or tb?t hold 
aloof from the class? 

12 Is the group conduct guided by rules that it makes or helps to make? 

13 Is there open communication and sharing of plans and information 
throughout the whole group? 

14 Is there satisfaction throughout ihe group with group accomplishments? 

15 Are there any divisions or coaliuons based on sex race, lehgion etc.? 

16 How does the group reart with different teachers? 

17 IVhat kinds of pressure does the group use to encourage or urge con 

forroity? ® 

18 \Vhjt piopoiuom o£ ume and ciiort does the group put into task 
behavior and nontask behavior} 

Teachers, admintstratoni, and supervisors, in then- close and coatinu 
ing assoaation with classroom groups, have varied and rich opportunities 
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to study the problems of developing groups The study of these groups 
may take the form of observing and making unwritten "mental notes/ or 
It may use the most careful and precise modem research methods Either 
approach— or one in between — ^may yield valuable results m maeased 
understanding and insights on the part of the adults who lead children’s 
groups and in improved condiuons of pupils’ group lives 


Questions for Study and Discussion 

1. Indicate some factors that make it difficult for a teacher to observe 
objcctncly and dispassionately 

2. List wa)s to improve the objectivity and accuracy of observing by a 
teacher. 

3. Some teachers feel that they are influenced by reading olher teachers’ 
reports Should they avoid using the cumulauve record folders for preliminary 
acquaintance with a group? 

4. What precautions should be taken in constructing a quesuonnaire to 
get as accurate and useful results as possible? 

5. If you have used sociometric techniques describe the situauon pro- 
cedure, and results 

fi. If you have not had eapenence noth sociometnc techniques interview 
a teacher who has and inquire about her views 

7. IVhy ts tt recommended that tntervtews be used lollowmg soctometne 

‘““'s DO some teachers find sociometnc techniques more valuable in diew 
work than do other teachers? Why? 

9 List advantages and disadvantages of sociomemc te n q 

10 Select one group 

you would study a classroom groups changes 
ter or a year 

11 Write a reacuon story following these steps 

h) Choose the age grade level to thelesel 

(d,TrTw^a7o"o».«e.orvn.hind„^^^^^^ 

available 

13 Is dramatic play m the umaeig- 
rable to role playing m older age groups 
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14. From additional reading, prepare a short report on the place o£ the 
leaclver m guvding role placing 


Suggesftorts jar Furllter Reading 

American Connol on Education Helping Teachers Vndersumi Children Wash 
mgion, D C. Amencan Counal on Education, 1945 
Assoaation for Supenxsion and Curriculum De\clopment. Fostering Mental 
Health tn Our Schools Washingion, DC National Educauon Assoaauon 
(1950 Yearbooic) 

Bales, Robert F. Inleraction Process Analysts A Method for the Study of Small 
Croups Cambndge, Mass Addison ^Vesley, 1950 
Bogen, Isidore ‘ Pupil-Teacher Rapport and the Teacher’s Awareness of Status 
Structures Within the Group,” The Journal of Educational Sociology, 

28 104-114 Noiember 1954 

Bonney, Merl E. A Soaomeinc Study o£ Some Fanors to Mutual Fnendshtps 
on the Elementary, Secondary, and College Letels,” Soewmetry, 9 21-47, 
1946 

Bneland, Donald, “A Variation of the Guess Who’ Technique for the Study of 
the Adjusonent of Children, ‘ Journal of Educational Research, 45 385-S90, 
January 1952. 

Bronfenbrenner, Une “A Constant Frame of Reference for Soaomemc Re 
search,* Sociomelry, 6 365-397, 1943 

Bronfenbrenner, Une ‘A Constant Frame of Reference for Soaomeinc Re 
seardi H Experiment and Inference, ' Sociometry, 7 40-75, 1944 
BjTd, E. A Study of Validity and Constancy of Choices in a Soaometnc Test, 
Socjometry, 14 175-181, 1951. 

Cantor, Ralph R., Jr The Use of Extended Control Group Designs m Human 
Relations Studies,’ Psychological Bulletin, 48 340-347, July 1951 
Carter. Launor F “Esaluating the Performance of Individuals as Members of 
Small Groups, Personnel Psychology, 7 477-484, Winter 1954 
Cartunght, Donrin and Alnn Zander (cds) Group Dynamics, Research and 
Theory E%ansion 111 Row, 1960 

Cnsv«eU, Joan H Soaal Structure Re>ealed m a Soaometnc Retest,” Sociom 
elTy,2 69-75, 1939 

Damnn, Dora E. The Russell Sage Soaal Relauons Test A Technique for 
\fcasunng Group Problem Solving Skills m Elementary Sdiool Children ' 
Journal of Expenmenial Education, 28 85-99 September 19o9 
Fesunger. Leon and Daniel Kau (eds.) Research Methods m the Behavioral 
Sciences New York Dr^dcn, 1953 

Gardner, Enc F and George G Thompson. Social ReZations and Morale m 
Small Croups New York Appleton, I9a6 
Cold Martin Pouer in the Classroom’ Sociometry, 21 50-59, March 1958 
Cronlund, Nortoan E Soewmetry in the Classroom New York Harper, 1959 
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JsOO ’^‘^‘‘opncnt 31 377-385 


Helrcr U F and Mary E Hebcr The Effect of Group Failure and Success on 
oocial Status Journal of Educatwnal Psychology 48 129-134 1957 
Hemphill John K and Charles M White The Measurement of Group Dimeu 
sions The Journal of Psychology 29 32S-342 1950 
Heyns R W and Ronald lapput Systematic Observational Techniques in 
G Lindrcy (ed) Handbook of Social Psychology Cambridge Mass Ad 
dison Wesley 1954 

Jenkins David H interdependence m the Classroom Journal of Educational 
Research, 15 137-144 October 1951 

Jennings Helen Hall and others Soctometry tn Group Relations Washington 
D C American Counal on Education 1948 
Jensen Gale E The Social Structure of the Classroom Group An Observational 
Framework The Journal of Educational Psychology 46 362-374 October 
1955 


Devit Grace and Helen H Jennings Learning through Role Playing m 
Warren G Cennis Kenneth D Benne and Robert Chm (eds) The Plan 
ning of Change Readings in the Applied Behavioral Sciences. Heif Vork 
Holt 1961 

Lindrey G and Edward F Borgatta Soaoinctnc Measurement m G Ltndzey 
(ed ) Handbook of Social Psychology Cambridge Mass Addison Wesley 
1954 

Mitchell James V The Factor Analysis of a Guess Who Questionnaire De- 
signed to Identify Significant Behavior Patterns m Children Journal of 
Personality 24 376-386 June 1956 
Moreno J L. lyho Shall Survived Heiv York Beacon House 1953 
Northway Mary L A Primer of Soctometry Toronto Canada U of Toronto 


1952 

Sellilz Chire Mane Jalioda Morton Deutsdl and Stuart W Cook. Research 
Methods m Sactal Relations New York Holt 1959 
Shaw Marvin E Some Effects of Individually Promment Behavior upon Group 
Effecuveness and Member Satisfacltou The fottrttel 0/ Abnomal and 
Social Psychology 39 3S2 3S6 November 1959 
Smith M Some Factors in the Friendship Sefecuons of High School Sludents, 
Soctometry 7 303 310 1944 e^ . , , , 

Sokoloff Myron A Socto Drama— Effecltve Approach to Guidance Schotastie 
Teacher— Senior Scl olasttc 78 No 15 4-7 May 17 IS®* 

Thompson George G Children s Groups 

ol Research Method, in Child Develo/naent New York Wiley 1960 
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Wright, Herbert F. “Observational Child Study," in Paul H. Mussen (cd.). 
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Wrightstone, J. Wayne. "Teacher-Made Tests and Techniques," Educational 
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Ability grouping 
effects, 61-62. 88-91 
reading. 87-88 
Acceptance 
desire for, 179 
goal, 177, J89 

Achievement, goal, 37, 92, 1 74-1 75 
Action research, 12 
Activities 
classroom, 65-66 
goal. I71-I72 
A^ession 

communication of. 90, 98-99 
and hostility, 263-266 
overt acts 149-150 
Anecdotal records, 369 
Anxiety, 91-92 
Apathy, see Passive Reactions 

m 


Approval 
group, 125 
individual, 124 

Atmosphere, 36, 41, 42, 60, 227. 229, 
244 
Attitudes 

change of. 23-27, 234. 318-319 
examples of change, 319-336 
expectation, 127, J23 
influence, 57, 121 
revelation of, 112-113 
teacher, 121, 205,207-215 232 241 
totvard self, 92 

Attraction to group. 36, 53. 61, 64-66, 
72-73. 103 
Attractiveness 
of activities, 65-66 
experimental imcsugations, 65 
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Attracmeness {con^d) 
group, 64-66, 72-74 
\erbal mteraaion and, 59-60 

Autolineuc effect, 126 

Behavior change 
class group, 119 
discussion and, 303-304 
ethical aspect, 23-27 
examples, 309-318 
and frustration, 254, 286 
resistance to, 292-294 
through deasion, 287-290 
Behavior problems, 14-15, 42-43, 90, 
132,265,297 
Belongmgness, 36, 39, 52 

Classroom groups 
charactenstics, 43-45 
cleavage, 60 

communication m, 109-113 
composition, 46-47, 60 
control. 5, 7, 30-31,47 
definition, 32 
formation, 79, 116 
interaction and, 213-215 
membership 47 
nature, 43-47 
organizauon, 79, 85-86 
purpose, 46 

Cleavage, group, 60, 197, 203, 373 
Climate, 23-25, 227-229 
Codes, 119, 124 
Cohesiveness 

attraction to activities, 64-66 
attraction to group, 36, 64-66, 85-86 
cohesive force, 12, 57, 175 
consequences, 56-58 
cooperauon and competiuon, 67—70 
175 

definition, 36, 52-53 
determinants, 54-56, 70 
disrupme forces, 57-58, 79 
factors affecting, 54-56, 102-10S 
goals and, 175 
inicracuon 59-60 
intergroup hosulity, 56-57, 69 
leadership st)le, 70-71 
measures of. 53-54 
needs of members, 36, 57 


pressure and, 12, 37, 57 
presitge hierarcliy, 60-62 
productivity, 56-57, 175-176 
study of, 377-380 
threat and, 61-62, 70-71 
Common motives, 36-37 
Communication 
aggression and, 90-91 
aggression reduction, 149-150 
cohesivencss and, 59, 102-103 
deflection, 59 
factors, 101-109 
frequency, 60 
goals and, 180 
Ml hierarchy, 90-91 
intergroup, 34, 110-113 
need for, 113 
netViOr^s, 81, 94 
nonverbal, 113 
patterns, 81, 106-108 
pressure and, 98-99, 149-150 
size o£ group and, 104-105 
study of, 380-385 
Completion sentences, 379-380 
Concepts, group dynamics, 4, 17-18 
Conflict, 56-57, 69, 78 
Conformity, 25-27, 38. 67. 117, 122, 
148-149 

Contagious behavior, 264, 270-272 
Control practices 70-72 241-244 
Cooperation and competition 
effects, 19, 67-68 
example, 69 

mvesugauons of, 67-69, 176, 244-245 
Cooperative groups, 109-110 
Cnuasms, group, 17-21 
CumulaUve records, 376 
Customs, 119 

Devaant behavior 
ability lack, 150-151 
causes 143-153 
oinfonnity and, 140 
consequences, 153 
goals and, 184-186 
high status member, 145-H6 
lack of perception and, 147-148 
nature of, 142-146 
from norms, 141,243 
patterns, 144-145 



subgroup, 143 
Dc\iatc 

communication to, I43-I50 
individuals, 1 13, H5-146, H7, 150- 
151, 152 

punishment, 116-117 
rejection, 1 13 
Diary recording, 369 
Disapproval 

communication of, 123 
fear of, 135 
illustration, 135-136 
Disapline, 1-7, 30-31, 296 
Discussion, group 
decision and, 178, 290-295, 301-307 
disapproval, 123-121 
goal acliievcmcnt, 170-177 
leadership and, 102-103, 180, 235- 
236, 301-307 
skills, 133 

spatial factors, 107-109 
Disruption of group 
change and, 80 
communicauon, 90-99 
decreased valence, 96-98 
disruptive forces, 53, 58, 79 
Dynamic group, 10-19 


Ethnic origins, 203-204 
Evaluation 

decision techniques, 307-309 
by teacher, 243-244 
Expectations 

group members, 58-59, 130, 2II 
shared, 117, 128 
teacher, 141-142,211-212 

Factions, girl boy, 185 
Fads. 119 
Feedback, 95-101 
Formal groups. 39, 4^5 

Friendliness, group, 55-50 
Frustration 

age reaction, 257-260, 267-2™ 
aggression, 72, 254 

rSuenc" 72, 272-270 
definition, 253-255 

degree of, 206-262 

factors involved, 255-25/ 
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group reaction, 72, 262, 272-279 
tolerance of, 257 

Goal, group 

acceptance of, 160, 173-178, 180 
achievement, 174, 179 
characteristics, 164-167 
classroom, 31-32 

cooperauon and compeution, 67-69, 
175 


i/a 

description, 36-37, 159, 163-164 
dimensions, 167-168 
effects on individual, 32, 174, 178- 
179, 187-188 
expectations, 159 
imposed, 176-177, 186-187 
induang agent, 37, 174, 179 
intermediaie, 166-168 
locomotion, 162 
long range, 165-166 
nature, 165, 167-I68 
nontask. 37. 170-173, 184-186, 187 
prescribed, 41, 46 
study of, 388-391 
task, 46, 167-169, 170-I73. 179 

varied concepts, I59-I64 

Coal, individual, 19, 36, 158. 159, 160 
161, 163 

Coal directed behavior. 37, 163. J64 
Coal operation, 162-163, 173-174 
Coal planning, 182 
Group 

attributes, 38-39 
composition, 46-47 
concept, 30-31 

for«U2-H!™ll39, 185-186. 198 

influence, 127 

maintenance, 37 

need satisfaction, 32. 37 

power, 187-188 

processes, 13, 19, 21 

relauons. 20. 186 

size, 36, 60, 104-105, 182 
Croup biography, 397-398 
Croup charactenstics 
cohcsjvcness, 36, 52-53 
dimensions, 39 

jnteracuon, 34-35, 
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Group characteristics (cont’d) 
norms, 3S 
patterning, 38 
structure, 35-36 
study of, 376-377 
Group decision techniques 
discussion, 290-292, 294— 29o, 301—307 
evaluation, 307-309 
factors, 290-292 
goals and, 294 
and group power, 309 
lecture, 293 
partiapatory, 292-293 
processes, 295-307 
studies of, 287-290 
Group dynamics 
application, 11 
concepts tor analyzing, 8, 18 
cntiasms, 20 
description, 18-19 
purpose of research, 7, 17, 22 
research 6ndings, 7, 13 
Group inRuence, 11, 119 
Group maintenance, 58 
Group planning, 19, 60, 177 
Group properties 
dimensions, 33 
nature, 43-45 

see also Group charactenstics 
Group standards 

classroom, example, 142 
teacher imposed, 118 
Group vanables 
dimensions, 4, 33-39 
nature, 33-39 
Grouping 

effects, 12-14, 61, 86-87, 89 
formal and informal, 41-42, 85 
heterogeneous, 87 
homogeneous, 87 
for learning, 92-93 
reading for, 87. 93 
Guess Who test, 209-210, 391-594 

Hidden agenda, 37, 171-172 
Hierarchy 

hchatioral effects, 84 
communication, 103-104 
m structure. 36, 61, 82, 84, 105-104 
Homogeneous grouping, 87 


Hostility 

communication, 95 
cooperation and competition, 67-f>9 
fnistration and, 259, 263-266 
intergroup, 60 
intctlcam, 61-62 
leadership and, 230 
structure, 84 
Human relations 
example, 172-173 
factors affecting, 202-213 
problem of, 172 
problem solving, 171-173 

Identification, 134-135 
Imitiative behavior, 270-272 
Incentives, 188 
Individual 
goals and, 19, 36 
and group, IS, 15-17 
Inducing agents, 117 
Informal groups, 41 
Integration, 53, 184, 189, 240 
Interaction 

analysis of process. 34-35 
attraction to group and, 80 
effects, 32 

elements comprising, 34, 80-Sl 
example, 34-35, 78, 80 
goal striving and, 178-179 
guides, 120 

meaning, 32, 34, 77-80 
member charactensucs and, 196-198, 
213-215 

patterns, 77, 80-81. 198-199 
sue of group, 104-106 
social, 32 

structure and, 79, 213-215 
study of, 380-385 
system, 31 
teacher pupil, 59 
Interactiongram, 384 
Isolates, 149 

Kinderg^ten 
control practices, 241-242 
and frustration, 257-258, 267-268 

Leader 

charactensucs. 220, 246-247 



pupil. 123, 182 

rcstrictuc practicc5, 70-71, 176-177, 
2 - 10-211 
Ixadcnhip 

auiocrauc, 178, 221. 226, 228, 235, 
2 1C 

climate and, 227-230 
cohcsi\cncsi and, 236-237 
communication and, 101-102, 223- 
224 

definition, 221 
democratic, 221, 226, 228 
c\aluation. 213-241 
functions, 85, 220-221 
goals. 41, 176 
group-centered, 103, 228 
mnucncc, 27, 221. 226, 246-2-18 
informal, 41 
latsscz fairc, 221 
leader centered, 103 
morale and, 178, 234, 238 
participatory, 101-102,234-235 
shared, 220 

situational dcicrminanu, 22^^ 
size of group and, 103-106, 223 
structure and, 224 
supervisory, 101-102. 234-255 
Leadership st)lcs 

comparison, 219, 230-237 
group centered, 16, 230-234 
teacher centered, 230-234 
Learning 

cohcsivcncss and, 57 
competiuon and, 67-69, 176 
skills, 93 

Level of aspiration, 182-184 
Locomouon, group, 162 

Maintenance, group, 184-185 
Member cliaractenslics 
age differences, 
pcisonal.iy traits, 19^20* 

scxdigerences, 197--^ 

Member satisfaction, 64-66. 

Membership, group 

composition, 195-196 

effects, 213-215 
study, 391-394 
Morale . -g 94 

commumcauon and 7y. 
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group relations and, 42, 57, 178 
improving, 318-326 
productivityand, 170 
structure and, 69 
Mores, 116 
Motivation 

competition and, 67-69 
group, 57, 178 
leadership and, 240 
Afotives, group, 36-37 

Needs 

alfilution, 65 
basic, 36, 39 
expectations, 165 
group, 32, 165 

indniduaI,S2, 65, 66 
Network, communication, 81, 94 
Newcomers, 58-59 
Noncohesivcness, 63 

Non^eral’ionaJ goals, 16^178 
Nonnatite behavior, see Norms 

^characteristics, 37-38, 128-124 
dassgroup.Se 

conformity to, 38, 56. 117. 122. 124, 
125-127, 135-138 

de6nilion, 119-126 

deviation from, 139-142 
deviations, 142-143 
dimensions, 121 

r:rra”nXncl.omng,123..28- 

asIndiiongagents,117,118.122 

intensity, 124 
nature. 

percepuon of. 119 
shanng.56 
sources, 128-130 

study of, 385—388 
teacher, 116, 118-119 

Observation. 36^367 

Observation guide. 398 

°r'^onp°,39,80,8W6 
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Organization {conVd) 

formal and informal, 41-42 

Ostracism, 37-38 

Partiapation 

amount, 180-182 
goal setting and, 179 
group size and, 182 
members and, 26, 180, 186, 200-201 
personal imolsement and, 292-295 
Participatory leadership, 101-102 
Passive reactions, 267-270 
Peer group 
influence, 117 
prestige, 89 
standards, 134-135 
Personality 
behavior and, 13 
characteristics 198-200 
conformity and, 25-27 
g^roup, 38-39 
self acceptance, 202 
traits 198-201 
vanations, 198-201 
Planning 
change, 59 

goalachieiement.56, 182, 188 
Power of group 
aspirauonand 182-184 
cohesiieness and, 57 
communication and, 98-99 
examples, 309-318 
goal achievement and 187-189 
pressure, 122, 129, 133, I36-I37, 185, 
187-188 

productivity and, 187-189 
standards and, 57 
types, 136-137 
Prejudice, 39, 204 
Pressure 

change and, 246, 327 
cohesiveness and, 64-^6 
to communicate, 98-99, 145 
example, 185-186 
hosiihty and, 149-150 
teacher. 1 10 
Primary group 40 
Problem solving 
acuvmes, 171-172 


diagnosis, 332-333 
examples. 111-112, 353-359 
group, 18, 100-101 
processes, 100, 351-352 
research, 346-348 
steps, 351-352 
Productivity 

achievement and, 41-42, 41-45, 188- 
189 

cohesivcncss and, 57, 187-188 
competition and, 67-69 
goals and, 176, 187-189 
incentives and, 188 
leadership, 101-102. 176, 189, 234- 
235 

morale and, 56-57, 170 
Properties, group 

cohesivencss, 51-52, 66 
dimensions, 39 
interrelatedness, 33-34 
nature, 36-39 

Questionnaires, 374-375 

Kating scales, 377-380, 589-391 
Reacuon stones, 385-388 
Rebel, 274-276 
Regression, 270 
Rejection 

communication and, 90-91 
example, 152-153 
Restnctive pracues, 70-72, 99-100 
Ridicule, 134 
Role playing 373-374 
Roles, 53, 82, 83 

Sabotage, 42 

Sanctions, positive, 133 

Scapegoat, 276-279 

Seating, classroom group, 108-109 

Self-expectation, 91-92 

Size of group 

change and, 79-80 
communication, 104-106 
goals and 182 
leadership, 105-106, 223 
member satisfaction, 105 
strurture, 105, 182 
vanauons, 39 
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sun learning, 93 
Soaal acccpiabiluy, 181, 201-202 
Social bchaMor, 200 
Social class 
background, 86 
differences, 201-206 
grouping, 86 
Soaal relations 
age differences, 196 
range, 3 1 

member characteristics and, 214 
sex differences, 197-198 
Social status, 181 
Soa'al stratification, 36 
Social s)-stcms, 36, 43 
Socialization, 25, 196-197 
Sociodrama, 373-374 
Sociograms, 60, 371, 373, 380 
Soaoraeiric techniques, 151, 371-373 
Solidarity 
degree, 54 
example, 54-55 
Spatial facton, 91, 106-109 
Standardization of behavior, 37 
Standards, group 
changing, 298 
conformity, 37, 119 
demonstration, 56, 118 
force of, 26 
goals, 161 

group decision, 309-3 1 8 
nonconformity and rejection, 98-99, 
118, 286 

performance and, 184 
reactions, 26 


Status 

ascribed, 61-62, 91 
cliques and, 60 

hierarchy, 103, 266 
individual urge to achieve, I5I 
mobility, 61 
rise in, 181 
struggle for, 60 

systems, 210-211 _ 

tLcher judgment 212-213 
terms indicating. 83 
Stereotypes, 225-226 


Stress, 57, 93 
Structure 

adjustment of individual, 91 
communication, 90-91, 153 
creation, experimental, 60-61 
development, 55-36 , 85 
effects, 224-225 
example, 84, 90 
formal and informal, 41, 81, 85 
group, 41, 47, 60-62 
interrelated network, 79 


nature, 82-84 
organization, 85, 224 
position in, 60-62, 83, 90-92 
presented, 60, 81 
security of individual, 91-93 
status struggle, 61-62 


study of, 380-382 
Subgoals, 166-168, 173 
Subgroups, 36, 59, 60, 61, 69-70, 84, 
231-232 

Supervisory leadership, 101-102 
Syntality, 38 


Task 

acceptance, 175, 189 
achievement, 187, 189 
behavior, 57 . 

goal relauonships, I6I, 167-168, 
170-173 
imposed 178 
leader, 47. 224 

4. 470. 47.-47. 

174, 175, 183 

presenbed. 41. 46. 177-178 
rask motivation, 176-177, 187,228 
*eacher, as leader 
conmil practices, 41 
dependency on, 270 
functions, 237-238, 240 
goals 174, 238-239 

influence. 179. ISO-181. 246-248 

personality, 246-247 
studies of, 240-246 
training, 238-239 
traits. 246-247 ^ 

achereducauon, 12-15, 22-23 
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Teaching practices 
communication, 95-96, 109-114 
discussion, 301-307 
effects, 226-234, 278-279 
evaluation, 243-244 
frustraung, 278-279 
goal acceptance, 173-174 
goal setting, 160, 238-239 
group<entered, 103, 236 
leader<entered, 103, 234-237 
punitive, 241 

study of, 240-246, 394-396 
Threat, 71. 133. 243 
Time samphng. S7G-371, 396-397 
Traditions, 1 19 
Traits, individual, 198-199 
Tj-pes of groups 
classroom, 4S-47 


pnmary, 40-41 
work, 41-43 

Value s)stem, 137, 139 
Values 

change of, 23-24 
effect on behavior, 139 
example, 140-141 

expressed m groups, 37-38, 119, 214 
shift in, 122 
teacher, 121 
Verbal intcracuon, 103 

Withdrawal, 267-270 
Work groups, 4 1-42, 45-46 
positions in, 89-90 
Work standards, class group, 57 



